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BOOK Iv. 


PRESENT INHABITANTS. 


CHAP. I. 


Summary, account of the Inhabitants of the ſeveral 
Iflands.—Clafſes—Emigrants from Great Bri- 
lain and Ireland. —Predominant character of the 
European reſidents.—Creoles or Natives. —Effet 
of climate. Character of the Creole Women and 
Children, —Of the people of Colour, and their 
different tribes or caſts.+=Limitations and reſtric- 
| tions on the Mulattoes and native Blacks of 
Free condition. — heir character at length, con- 
cluding with an Ode to the Sable Venus. 


'F HE preſent ftate of the populayjon in the CH AP. 
Britiſh Weſt Indies appears, on a ſummary of the I. 

ſeveral accounts given in a former part of this 
work, to be as follows, viz. 8 


A 2 Jamaica 


U 


HISTORY OF THE 


A Whites. Blacks. 
Jamaica - - 30,000 — 250,000 
Barbadoes - + 16,167 — 62,115 
Grenada - - 1,000 — 23,926 
St. Vincent - 1,450 — 11,853 
Dominica 1,236 — 14,967 
Antigua - 2,590 — 37,808 
Montſeralt - tzz00 — 10,000 
Nevis 1,000 — 8,420 
St. Chriſtopher's 1,900 — 20, 435 
Virgin Iſles - 1,200, — 9,000 
Bahamas - 2, ooo — 2,241 
Bermudas - $5,402 — 4,919 
Total - - 65,305 — 455,684 


There is likewiſe, in each of the Iſlands, a 
conſiderable number of perſons, of mixed blood, 
and Native Blacks, of free condition. In Jamaica 
they are reckoned, as we have ſhewn, at 10,000 ; 
and I have reaſon to believe they do not fall ſhort _ 
of the ſame number in all the other Iſlands col- 
lectively taken. The whole inhabitants therefore 
may properly be divided into four great claſſes.— 
1. European Whites; 2. Creole or Native Whites; 
Creoles of mixed blood, and free Native 
Blacks 4. Negroes in a ſtate of ſlavery. I ſhall 
treat of each claſs ſeparately ; premiſing, however, 
that there are perſons not comprehended in either 
claſs; ſuch. as emigrants from North America, 
and a conſiderable body of Jews. In Jamaica, 
the latter enjoy almoſt every privilege poſſeſſed b 
the Chrittian Whites, and rh _ he right of 
voting at elections, of being returned to ſerve in 
the aſſembly, and of holding, any office of ma- 
giſtracy ; but they have the liberty of purchaſing 
and holding lands, as freely as any other people; 
and they are likewiſe allowed' the public a 
| — 6 
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of their religion; for which purpoſe they have char. 


erected two or more ues; and I have not 


heard that Jamaica has had any reaſon to repent — 


of her liberality towards them. As, however, 
they differ but little in manners and cuſtoms from 
the reſt of their nation which are diſperſed in all 
the countries of Europe, I ſhall paſs them by, 
without further detail. The other White In- 


habitants, not comprehended in this enumeration, 


are too few to merit particular notice *; 
It may reaſonably be ſuppoſed that moſt of the 
natives of Europe who emigrate to the Weſt In- 
dies, remove thither in the hopes of recei 
greater encouragement to their abilities and i aut 
try than has offered at home. Yet let it not be 
imagined that the major, or even any conſiderable 
part of them, are deſperate and needy adventurers, 
who ſeek r from a priſon, or expatriate 
themſelves in the fond idea of living luxuriouſly 
without labour. Theſe  Iflands give but little 
countenance to idleneſs, nor offer any aſylum t 


The following account of the White Inhabitants, = 
Negroes, and Slaves, in the French Weſt Indies, may ſerve to 
ratify curioſity. 1 taken from the authority of Monſ. 
Neckar; but I have ** to think that the Negro Slaves are 
nearly doubled i in the French _ fince this account was 
taken. | 
# | Whites, Free Blacks, Kt. | Slaves, 
St. Domingo, in 1979 32,650 — 755 — 249,098 . 
Martinico, in 1776 =» 1 av 11285 — 71,268 
Guadaloupe, in 1779 - 13,261 — 1,382 — 85,327 
St. Lucia, in 1996 + 2,397 — 1,050 — 1075 
Tobago, ſuppoſed to 4.003 V 
be nearly the — 2,397 — 1050. — 10,752 
as St. Lucia 
Cayenne, in 17809 1,358 I Wl; 0732 


E 5 13,429 — 4379736 


p * yagabonds 
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BO OK vagabonds and fugitives. Many of the Britiſh 
IV. Colonies were originally compoſed of men who 
— ſought, in the wilderneſſes of the New World, 
the peaceable enjoyment of thoſe natural or ſup- 
ſed __ of which they were deprived by the 
hand of violence and oppreſſion in their native 
country. I extend this deſcription to perſons of 
oppoſite political ſentiments and connections, to 
loyaliſts as well as republicans: for it is to be 
hoped that ſome of each party were men whoſe . 
principles were honeſt, though their conduct 
might have been 2 The advocates of loy- 
alty ſought refuge chiefly in Barbadoes, and many 
of the adherents of Cromwell, after the reſtoray, 
tion of Charles II. found protection in Jamaica“ 
At preſent, among the numbers whom accident 
or choice conducts to the Britiſh Weſt Indies, the 
juniors in the learned profeſſions of law, phyſic 
and divinity, conſtitute no inconſiderable body. 
Theſe men ought to be, and, generally ſpeaking, 
really are, perſons of education and morals. Few 
places afford greater encouragement to the firſt 
and ſecond of theſe employments; and, as ability 
is foſtered and called forth by exerciſe, no part of 
the Britiſh dominions has, in my opinion, pro- 
duced abler men in either (in proportion to their 
number) than theſe iſlands. Local prejudice, and 
bigotry towards great names, may perhaps incline 
ſome perſons to diſpute this aſſertion; but, pre- 
judice and bigotry apart, it will be found, I be- 
lieye, that Nature has diſtributeg the gifts of ge- 
nius more equally and generally than is commonly 
imagined. It is cultivation and favor that ripen 


j 


— 


Among theſe was Thomas Scott (ſon of the Tt. w of 

that name who ſat as one of the judges on the trial of Charles 

I.) from whoſe * was deſcended the late Alderman 
Beckford of Fonthill, and by the mother's fide the preſent 
Ear} of Ffngbam. LT: | 
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and bring them to perfection. The Britiſh Navy CHAP. 
and Army likewiſe contribute conſiderably to the 
augmentation of the White Inhabitants. Indivi. wr 


duals in both theſe profeſſions, either from the 


inducement of a connections, which it 


would be ſtrange if many of them did not form, 
in a long reſidence in theſe countries, or capti- 
vated by the new proſpects which open to their 
contemplation, very frequently quit the buſineſs 
of arms, and the dangers of a tempeſtuous ele- 
ment, and become peaceful citizens and induſtri- 
ous platters. Next to theſe may be reckoned the 
mercaygtile part of the inhabitants, ſuch as factors, 
ſtoreckeepers, book-keepers, and clerks ; who are 
followed by tradeſmen and artificers of various 


kinds, ſuch as millwrights, carpenters, maſons, 


CY and others; moſt of whom, either 
through accident or neceſſity, after ſome 
reſidence; become adventurers in the foil. Then 
come the huſbandmen, or cultivators of the land, 
profeffedly ſuch; who are commonly diſtinguiſhed | 
the appellation of managers,  overſeers, and 
— bock-keepers; and they conſtitute” a 
numerous body of people, compoſed of men 
of all countries and characters; for, unfortu- 
nately, every enterpriſing . genius, who has either 
learnt no particular trade, or has been brough 
to one which is uſeleſs in theſe regions, — 
himſelf capable of ſpeedily acquiring all the vari- 
ous knowledge of the ſugur planter, and the right 
management and — . of his fellow crea- 
tures, the Negroes; though in truth a more 
weighty charge in itſelf, more important 0 
its e ee can ſcarcely fall to the lot 


mn. 


1 have, in a formes place, aſſigned the cauſes 


towhich it is partly aſcribable that emigrants from 


various parte of the mother countjy, ſucceſſively 
| conſtitute 
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B 00K conſtitute the bulk of the ſugar coloniſts ; of 
IVY. whom it is certain that the major part retain, in a 

— conſiderable degree, the manners and habits af 
life in which they were educated; Yet there are 
authors who affect to deſcribe the inhabitants of 
all the Weſt Indies, as a herd of criminals and 
convicts; and cite the ſtale crimes and violences 
of lawleſs men, a century ago, when theſe iſlands 
were the rendezyous of pirates and buccaniers, as 
a juſt repreſentation of the . e colonial ha- 
bits, manners, and diſpoſitions ern 

Calumnies ſo groſs, defeat themſelves by their 
abſurdity ;—but although it is in the higheſt de- 
gree ridiculous to imagine that 4 e e —4 
the Atlantic creates any ſudden or radi 
in the human mind, yet, notwithſtanding what 
has been juſt obſerved concerning local manners 
| and habits in the different claſſes of European ſet- 

18 tlers, it cannot be denied that there prevails be- 

| ſides, ſomething of a marked and predominant 

1 character common to all the White refidents.” "7 

p Of this character it appears to me that thaſkead 
1 ing feature is an independent ſpirit, and a diſplay 
| 


of conſcious equality, throughout all ranks and 
43 conditions. The pooreſt White perſon. ſeems to 
1 conſider himſelf nearly on a leyel with the richeſt; | 
p and, emboldened by this idea, approaches his em. 
ployer with extended hand, and a freedom, which, 
„ in the countries of Europe, is ſeldom diſplayed 
1 by men in the lower orders of life towards their 
| ſuperiors. It is not difficult to trace the origin of 
this principle. It ariſes, without doubt, 'from the 
| pre-eminence and diſtinction which are neceſſarily 
** attached even to the complexion of a White Man, 
| in a 3 where the complexion, generally 
ſpeaking, diſtinguiſſies freedom from ſlavery. Of 
the two great claſſes of people in moſt of theſe 
Colonies, the Blacks outnumber the Whites in the 


proportion 
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proportion of ſeyen to one. As a ſenſe: of com- cHar, © 
mon ſafety therefore unites the latter in cloſer ties I. 
than are neceſſary among men who are differently 


ſituated, ſo the ſame — neceſſarily gives 
birth among them to reeiprocal dependance and 
reſpect. Other cauſes contribute to the ſame end, 
« Where ſlavery” (ſays a great writer) . is eſta · 
e bliſhed in any part of the world, thoſe who 8 
* tree, are by far the moſt proud and jealous of 

e their freedom. Freedom is to them not only an 
< enjoyment, but a kind of rank and privilege. 
Not ſeeing there, that freedom, as in countries 
« where it is a common bleſſing, may be united 
„ with much abject toil, with great milery, with 
* all the exterior of ſervitude, liberty looks among 
them like ſomething that is more noble and li- 
<« beral. Thus the people of the Southern ous | 
„ nies (of America) are much more ſtrongly, 
with a higher and more ſtubborn ſpirit, 2 | 
* to liberty, than thoſe to the Noxthward. - Such 
« yere all the ancient commonwealths ; ſuch were 
«our Gothic anceſtors; ſuch in our days are the 
«Poles; and fuch will be all maſters of laves, 
<« who are not ſlaves themſelves . 

Poſſibly too, the climate itſelf, by increaſing 
ſenſibility, contributes to'create an impatience of 
ſubordination. But, whatever may be the cauſs 
of this conſciouſneſs of ſelf. importance in the 
Welt Indian character, the canſequences-reſulting 
from it are, on the whole, beneficial. If it ſome- 
times produces an oſtentatious pride, and a ridicu- 
lous affectation of ſplendour, it ag frequently 
awakens the laudable propenſities of - our nature 
frankneſs, ſociability, benevolence, and genero+ 
ſity. In no part of the globe is the virtue of hol: 
pitality more generally prevalent, | than in. the 


2 e n in Parliament, 22d of March, 1775. 
| Britiſh 
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BOOK Britiſh Sugar Iſlands. The gates of the planter 


IV. are always open to the — gone of his gueſts.— 
◻ To be a ſtranger is of itſelf a ſufficient introduc- 
tion. This ſpecies of hoſpitality is indeed carried 

ſo far, that, as Mr. Long has remarked, there is 

not one tolerable inn throughout all the Weſt 


Indies *. 
To the ſame cauſe may perhaps be aſcribed, on 


the other hand, that eagerneſs for litigation and 
juridical controverſy, which ſo remarkably predo- 
minates in moſt of theſe Iſlands. From this un- 
fortunate paſſion, ruinous as it frequently proves 
to individuals, this advantage however reſults to 


che community at large; that the lower orders of 


* 'There are ſome iarities in the habits of life of the 
White Inhabitants which cannot fail to catch the eye of an 
European newly arrived ; one of which is the contraſt between 
the general plenty and magnificence of their tables (at leaſt in 
Jamaica) and the Nen. of their houſes and apartments; 
it being no uncommon thing to find, at the country habita- 
tions of the planters, a ſplendid ſideboard loaded with plate, 
and the choiceſt wines, a table covered with the fineſt damaſk, 
and a dinner of perhaps ſixteen or twenty covers ; and all this, 
in a hovel not ſuperior to an Engliſh barn. A ſtranger cannot 
fail alſo to obſerve a ſtrange incongruity and inconſiſteney be- 
tween the great number of Negro domeſtics, and their appear- 
ance and apparel, The butler (and he but ſeldom) is the only 
vttendant that is allowed the luxury of ſhoes and ing! 
All the others, and there is commonly one to each gueſt, wait 
at table in bare-footed majefly ; ſomè of them perhaps half 
naked. Another peculiarity in the manners of the Engliſh 
in the Weſt Indies (ia Jamaica eſpecially) is the number of 
nautical. expreſſions in their converſation. Thus they ſay, 
| Band 6 a thing, inſtead of bring dr give it. A plantation 
well ſtocked with Ne is ſaid to be well handed : an office 
or employment is called a birth ; the kitchen is denominated 
the cook-room ; a warehouſe is called a fore, or ftore-room : a 
ſopha is called a cot; a waiſtcoat is termed a jacket ; and in 
| E of the Eaſt and Weſt, they ſay to windward and 
ard. This language has probably prevailed ſince the days 


* 


of the buccaniers. 7 | 
| | ** 
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men, from their frequent attendance on the courts H 
of law, acquire a degree of knowledge, and a 


clearneſs and preciſion of reaſoning, which are . 


not generally to be found in men of the ſame rank 
in England. Thus the petty juries in the Weſt 
Indies are commonly far mare intelligent and re- 
ſpectable than thoſe in Great Britain. Every can- 
did perſon, wha has attended the courts of crimi- 
nal juriſdiction in bath countries, mul} confirm 
this abſervation. ' | , | 
But, it is to the Creoles or Natives, that we 
muſt look for the original or peculiar caſt of cha- 
racter impreſſed by the climate, if indeed the 
influence of climate be ſuch as many writers 
imagine. For my own part, I am of opinion that 
the climate of the Welt Indies diſplays itſelf more 
ſtroagly on the perſons of the Natives, than on 
their manners, or an the faculties of their minds, 
They are obviouſly a taller race, on the whole, 
than the Europeans ; but I think in'genergl got 
proportionably robuſt. I have known ſeveral who 
were full fix feet four inches in height; but they 
wanted bulk, to meet our ideas af maſculine 
beauty, All of them, however, are diſtinguiſhed 
for = freedom and ſuppleneſs of their joints; 
which enable them to movę with great eaſe and 
and agility, as well ag gracefulneſs, in dancing. 
From the ſame cauſe they excel in penmanſhip, 
and the uſe of the ſmall ſword, It has been truly 
obſerved, that the effect of climate is likewiſe ob. 
yiqus in the ſtructure of the eye, the 2 
conſiderably deeper than among the natives o 
Europe. By this conformation, they are guarded 
from thoſe ill effects which an almoſt continual 
ſtrong glare of ſun-ſhine might otherwiſe produce; 
and it is a curious circumſtance, that their ſkin 
feels conſiderably colder than that of a European; 
a proof, I think, that nature has contrived ſome 
peculiar means of protecting them from the heat, 
N which 
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BOOK which ſhe has denied to the nations of tem 
IV. regions, as unneceſla . though 
We their mode of living differs i in no reſpect from that 
of the European reſidents, they are rarely obnoxi- 
ous to thoſe inflammatory . diſorders which fre- 
quently prove fatal to the lar. 

The ladies of theſe Iſlands have indeed greater 
cauſe to bokſt of this fortunate exemption, than 
the men; a pre · eminence undoubtedly acquired 
by the calm and even tenour of their lives, and 
by an habitual temperance and ſelf-denial. Ex- 

the exerciſe 'of dancing, in which they de- 

light and' excel, they have no amuſement or, avo- 
cation to impel them to much exertion of either 
body or mind. Thoſe midnight affemblies-and 
gambling conventions, wherein health, fortune, 
and beauty, are ſo frequently ſacrificed in the cities 
of Europe, are here happily unknown. In their 
diet, the Creole women are, I think, abſtemious 
even to à fault. Simple water, or lemonade, 18 
the ſtrongeſt - beverage in which th indulge ; 
and a yegetable meſs at noon, ſeaſoned' with cay- 
enne pepper, conſtitutes their principal repall 
The effect of this mode of life, in a hot and op- 
preſſive atmoſphere, is a lax fibre, and a com- 
plexion in which the lily predominates rather than y 
the roſe. To a ſtranger newly arrived, the ladies d 
appear as juſt riſen trom the bed of fickneſs.— N 
Their voice is ſoft and ſpiritleſs, and every ſt 11 
betrays languor and laſſitude. With the inch, 

rſons, they certainly want that glow of health | :; 

n the countenance, that delicious crimſon (lumen | th 

| purpureum juventi) Which, in colder countries, I pl 
enlivens the coarſeſt ſet of features, and Zane 
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1 beautiful one irreſiſtible. [1 | 
th 

Youth's orient.hloom, the bluſh of chaſte defire, or” = 

The ſprightly converſe, and the ſmile divine, ane 
(Love's gentler train) t to milder climes retire, ©" "NF Th 


And full in Albion's in. chleſs daughters ſhine, 


F 
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In one of the principal features of beauty, how- HAP. 
ever, few ladies ſurpaſs the Creoles ; for they IL 
have, in general, the fineſt eyes in the world 
large, languiſhing, and expreflive ; ſometimes i 
beaming with animation, and ſometimes melting 

with tenderneſs ; a fure index to that native good- 
neſs of heart and gentleneſs of diſpoſition for 
which they are eminently and deſervedly applaud- 
ed, and to which, combined with their ſyſtem of 
life and manners (ſequeſtered, domeſtic, and un- 
obtruſive) it is doubtleſs owing, that no women 
on earth make better wives, or better mothers *. 

Perhaps, the circumſtance moſt diſtinguiſhable 

in the character of the Natives to which the cli- 
mate ſeems to contribute, is the early diſplay of 
the mental powers in young children; whoſe 
quick perception, and rapid advances in know- 
ledge, exceed thoſe of European infants of the 
ſame age, in a degree that is perfectly unaccount- 
able and aſtoniſhing. This circumſtance is indeed 

ez too ſtriking to have eſcaped the notice of any one 

= writer who has viſited the tropical parts of Ame- 
rica; and the fact being too well eſtabliſhed to be 
op- denied, the philoſophers of Europe have conſoled 

m- themſelves with an idea that, as the genius of the 1 

ian young Weſt Indians attains ſooner to maturity, it | 

ies I declines more rapidly than that of Europeans. | 

— Nature is ſuppoſed to act in this caſe in a manner 

2 analogous to her operations in the vegetable king- 

dom, where the trees that come ſooneſt to perfec- 

lth tion, are at the ſame time leſs firm and durable 

men | than thoſe which require more time for the com- 

ies, |} pletion of their growth. It is indeed certain, that 


TT FO 
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The Creole ladies are noted for very fine teeth, which 
they preſerve and keep beautifully white by a conſtant uſe of 
the juice of a withe called the Chewſtick ; a ſpecigs of rham- 
au. It is cut into ſmall pieces, and uſed as a tooth-bruſb. 
The juice is a ſtrong bitten, and + powerful detergent. 4 

; C 
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3 HISTORY OF THE 
BOOK the ſubſequent acquirements of the mind in the 
IV. Natives, do not always keep . pace with its early 
progreſs; but the chief cauſe (as Ulloa hath ab- 
ſerved) of the ſhort duration of ſuch pramiſing 
beginnings, ſeems to be the want of proper ob- 
jects for exerciſing the faculties. The propenfity 
alſo, which the climate undoubtedly encourages, 
to early and habitual licentiouſneſs, induces a turn 
of mind and diſpoſition unfriendly to mental im- 
provement. Among ſuch of the Natives as have 
happily eſcaped'the contagion and enervating ef- 
fects of youthful exceſſes, men are found of ca- 
pacities as ſtrong and permanent, as among any 
people whatever. 
As I cannot therefore admit that the Creoles in 
general poſſeſs leſs capacity and ſtability of mind 
than the natives of Europe, much leſs can I allow 
that they fall ſhort of them in thoſe qualities of 
the heart which render man a bleſſing to all around 
him. Generoſity to each other, and a high de- 
gree of compaſſion and kindneſs towards their in- 
teriors and dependents, diſtinguiſh the Creoles in 
a very honourable manner *, If they are proud, 
their pride is allied to no meanneſs. Inſtructed 
from their infancy to entertain a very high opinion 
of their own conſequence, they are cautious of 
doing any act which may leſſen the, conſciouſneſs 
of their proper 1 From the ſame cauſe 
they ſcorn every N of concealment. They 
have a frankneſs of diſpoſition beyond any peop 
on earth. Their confidence is unlimited and en- 
tire. Superior to falſehood themſelves, they ſuſ- 
pect it not in others. 
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Adventurers from W are univerſally more cruel 
© and moroſe towards the Slaves than the Creoles or Native © (| 
7 Weſt Indians.” | 


Ramſay, Eſſay on the Treatment and Converſion el 
the Slaves, &c. 8 
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aſcribed to the influence of a genial climate, and 


to diſeriminate. The effects of heat on the body 
are ſufficiently viſible; but perhaps Philoſophers 
have relied too much on a ſuppoſed ſympathy be- 
tween the body and mind. The natives of hot 


« climates (ſays one writer) are ſlothful and timid;” - 


but timidity is by no means the neceſſary conſe- 
quence of indolence. The, mind may require 
great force to rouſe it to due exertion ; but, being 
properly urged may diſplay qualities very oppoſite 
to thoſe of a timid diſpoſition, At leaſt, timidity 
conſtitutes no part of the character of the Natives 
of the Britiſh Weſt Indies. Indolence, I will ad- 
mit, is too predominant among them; but that 
they are deficient in perſonal courage, no man, who 
has the ſmalleſt acquaintance with them, will allow 
for a moment. — the indolence of which 
they are accuſed, is rather an averſion to ſerious 
thought and deep reflection, than a flothfulneſs 
and ſluggiſhneſs of nature. Both ſexes, when the 
ſprings of the mind are once ſet in motion, are 
remarkable for a warm imagination and a high 
flow of ſpirits. There ſeems indeed univerſally 
to reign among them a promptitude for pleaſure. 
This effect has been aſcribed, and perhaps juſtly, 
to the levity of the” atmoſphere *. . To the ſame 


cauſe is commonly imputed the propenſity obſerva- 
ble in moſt of the Weſt Indians to indulge extra- 
vagant ideas of their riches ; to vi eir cir- 


cumſtances through a magnifying medium, and to 


feaſt their fancies on what another year will effect. 


This anticipation of imaginary wealth is ſo preva- 

lent as to become juſtly ridiculous ; yet I am in- 

clined to think it 1s a propenſity that exiſts inde- 
\s Moſely on the Climate of the Welk Indies. . 


pendent 
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How far this nobleneſs of diſpoſition may be CH Ap. 
. 
how far to education and example, I preſume not 
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Great Britain, frequent opportunities of letting 
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it ariſes principally from the peculiar ſituation of 
the Weſt Indian Planters as land-holders. Not 
having, like the proprietors of landed eſtates ' in 


their plantations to fubſtantiab tenants, they are, 
for the moſt part, compelled to become practical 


farmers on their own lands, of which the returns 
are, in the higheſt degree, fluctuating and uncer- 


tain. Under theſe circumſtances a Weſt Indian 
operty is a ſpecies of lottery. As fuch, it gives 
birth to a fpirit of adventure and enterpriſe, and 
awakens extravagant hopes and expectations; 
too frequently terminating in perplexity and diſ- 
appointment. 8 7 


Zuck are the few obfervatione- which 1 have: 


noted concerning the character, difpoſition, and 
manners of the White inhabitants of theſe iflands ; 
proceed now to perſons of mixed blood (uſually 
termed People of Colour) and Native Blacks of 
free condition. Of the former, all the different 
claſſes, or varieties, are not eaſily diſcriminated. 
In the Britiſh Weſt Indies they are commonly 
known by the names of Samboes, Mulattoes, Qua- 
droons, and Meſtizos * ; but the Spaniards, from 
whom theſe appellations are borrowed, have 
many other and much nicer diſtinctions, of which 
the following account is given by Don Anthonio 
De Ulloa, in his deſcription of the inhabitants of 
Carthagena : 8 7 | | 


* A Sambo is the offspring of a Black Woman by a Mu- 
latto Man, or vice ver 1791 
Mulatto — of a Black Woman by a White Man. 
—_— — of a Mulatto Woman by a White Man. 
eflize or Muſtee of a Quadroon Woman by a White Man, 
The offspring of a Meſtize by a White Man are white by 
law. A Meſtize therefore in our iſlands is, I ſuppaſe, the 
Luinteron of the Spaniards. - Sas ; 


Among 
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“ Among the tribes which are derived from c HA P, | 
an intermixture of the Whites with the Negroes, __. I. 
the fixſt are the Mmlattos ;, next to theſe are the 


Tercerons, produced from a White and a Mulat- 
to, with ſome approximation to the former, but 
not ſo near as to obliterate their origin. After 
theſe follow the Quarterons, proceeding from a 
White and a Terceron. The laſt are the 
rons, who owe their origin to a White and Quar- 
teron.. This is the laft gradation, there being no 
viſible difference between them and the Whites, 
either in'colour or features ; nay, they are often 
fairer than the Spaniards. The children of a 
White and Quinteron conſider themſelves as free 
from all taint of the Negrbe race. Every perſon 
A 1 of che order of their tribe or caſt, 
at It, 0 | 

a degree lower than what they actually are, 

are highly offended. Before they attain the cl 
of the Luinterons, there are ſeveral intervening 
circumftances which throw them back; for be- 
tween the Mylatto and the Negro, there is an in- 
termediate race, which they call Sambos, , owing 
their origin to a mixture between one of theſe 
with an , or among themſelves, Betwixt 
the Tercerones and Mulattoes, the Quarterones 


and the Tercerones, &c. are thoſe called Tente en 
el Ayre, Suſpendeu in the air; becauſe they nei- 


ther advance nor. recede. Children whole 

rents are a Quarteron or Quinteron, and a Mu- 
latto or Terceron, are Sallo altras retrogrades ; 
becaufe, inſtead of advancing towards being 


Whites, they have gone backwards towards the 8 


Negro race. The children between a Negro and 
a Quinteron, are called Sambos de Negroe,, de 
Rieti, de Terceron, K. 
In Jamaica, and believe in the reſt of our Su- 
gar Iſlands, the deſcendants of Negroes by White 
Vor. Il, B people, 


inte. 


through inadvertence, you call them by - 
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/ BO o k people, entitled by birth to all the rights and li- 
- IV. derties of White ſubjects in the full extent, are 
nuch as are above three ſteps removed in lineal 


digreſſion from the Negro venter. All below 
this, whether called in common parlance Meſ- 
tizes, Quadrons, or Mulattoes, are deemed by 
law Mulattoes. 6-44 

Anciently there was a diſtinction in Jamaica 
between ſuch of thoſe people as were born of 
freed mothers (the maxim of the civil law, partus 


ſequitur ventrem, prevailing in all our colonies) 
and ſuch as had been immediately releaſed from 


flavery by deed or will of their owners. While 
the former were allowed a trial by jury in crumi- 
nal caſes, the latter were tried in the ſame way, as 
the common ſlaves, by two juſtices and three 
freeholders. Neither were the latter.admitted as 
evidences againſt free born perſons until the year 
1748, when an act was paſſed in their favour, 
putting both claſſes on the ſame footing. 

In all other reſpects, the legal capacities which 


they poſſeſſed, were very imperfectly defined: 


The Mulattoes were allowed no other privilege 
than the freed Negroes, concerning whom (few 
of them being baptized, or ſuppoſed to be ſenſible 


of the nature of an oath) the courts of law inter- 


preted the act of manumiſſion by the owner, as. 
nothing more than an abandonment or releaſe of 
his own proper authority over the perſon of the 
ſlave, which did not, and could not, convey to 
the object of his bounty, the civil and political 
rights of a natural born ſubje&; and the ſame; 
principle was applied to the iſſue of freed mothers; 
when the third generation from the Negro 
anceftor. 7 


The principal incapacities to which theſe peo. 
ple are now ſubject, as diſtinct irom the Whutes, 


- Fiſt, 


are theſe. 
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Firſt, By the laws of Jamaica, their evidence CHA P. 

is not received in criminal caſes againſt a White... I. 
perſon, nor even againſt a perſon of Colour, in x 
, whoſe favour a particular act has been paſſed by 


the legiſlature. In this reſpect they ſeem to be 
placed on a worſe footing than the enſlaved Ne. 
groes, who have maſters that are intereſted in 
their protection, and who, if their ſlaves are 


| maltreated, have a right to recover damages, by 


an action on the caſe. N 
Secondly, They are denied the privilege (I be- 
lieve in all the Britiſh colonies) of being eligible 
to ſerve in parochial veſtries and general aſſem- 
blies; or of acting in any office of public tru, 
even ſo low as that of a conſtable; neither are 
they permitted to hold commiſſions even in 
the Black and Mulatto companies of militia. 
They are precluded alſo from voting at elections 
of members to ſerve in the aſſembly. It may be 
urged however that the laws of England require 
baptiſm, and a certain degree of property, in 
„ PEYure | 
Thirdly, By an act of the aſſembly of Ja- 


maica, paſſed in the year 1762, it is enacted, that 


a teſtamentary deviſe from a White perſon to a 
Negro or Mulatto, not born in wedlock, of real 
or perſonal eſtate, exceeding in value ,. a, ooo 
currency, ſhall be void, and the property deſcend 


to the heir at law. 


As ſome counterbalance however to theſe re- 
ſtrictions, the aſſembly, on proper application, is 
readily enough inclined to pals private acts, grant- 
ing the privileges of White people, with ſome li- 


mitations, to ſuch perſons of Colour as have been 


regularly baptized, and properly educated. On 


the ſame ground, private bills are ſometimes paſ- 


ſed to authorize gentlemen of fortune, under par- 
ticular circumſtances, Ly deviſe their Me" to 
' 2 | eir 
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BO OK their reputed Mulatto children, notwithſtanding 


IV. 


oy 


the act of 1762. 


—— But thee is this miſchief ariſing from the ſyſ- 


ful regulations might be made to apportion greater privile 


tem of rigour oſtenſibly maintained by the laws 
againſt this unfortunate race of people; that it 
tends to degrade them in their own eyes, and in 
the eyes of the community to which they belong. 
This is carried ſo far, as to make them at once 
wretched to themſelves, and uſeleſs to the public. 
It very frequently happens that the loweſt White 
perſon, conſidering himſelf as greatly be rho to 
the richeſt and beſt-educated Free man of Colour, 
will diſdain to affociate with a perſon of the latter 
deſcription, treating him as the Egyptians treated 


the Iſraelites, with whom they held it an abomina- 


tion to eat bread. To this evil, ariſing from puh- 


lic opinion, no partial interpoſition of the = 


lature in fayonr of individuals, affords an effec. 


tual remedy; and the conſequence is, that in- 
ſtead of a benefit, theſe unhappy people are a 


burthen and a reproach to ſociety. ey have 
no motives of ſufficient efficacy either to engage 
them in -the ſervice of their country, or in pro- 


fitable labour for their own adyantage, | eir 


progreſs in civility and knowledge is animated by 
no encouragement ; their attachment-is received 


without approbatian ; and their diligence exerted 


without reward “. N 
| I am 

„ 1t would ſurely be a wiſe and humane law that ſhould 
grant to eyery free Ne and Mulatto, the right of OM 
compefent witneſs in all criminal caſes, and more eſpecially za 
thoſe of perſonal injury to himſelf. —Perbaps indeed it might 
be proper to require of ſuch perſons the proof of haptilm, 
and the ability to read and write; and I think that ſome uſe- 


to the coloured people according to their approximation to th 
Whites; a ſyſtem which would not ferve to confound, 12 to 
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1 am happy However that I can afſert with CHAP. 
truth, that their fidelity and loyalty haye hither- I. 
to retained unimpeached and unſuſpected. To 
the Negroes they ate objects of enyy arid hatred; 
for the fame of a greater degree of ſuperiority 
which the Whites affume over hem, the free Mu- 
lattoes lay claim to over the Blacks. Theſe, again, 
abhor the idea of being ſlaves to the deſcendants 
of flaves. Thus circumſtanced, the general cha- 
rafter of the Mulattoes is ſtrongly makes by the 
peculiarity of their ſituation; and I cannot but 
think that they are, on the whole, objects of fa- 
vour and compaſſion. nen, ae 

In their deportment towards the White people 
they ate humble, ſubmiſſive, and unaſſuming, 
Their ſpirits ſeem ta fink utider the ofcionthne 
of their condition. They are accuſed however 
of proving bad maſters when inveſted with power; 
and their conduct towards their ſlaves is ſaid to 
be, in a high degree, harſh and imperipus. I 
ſufpe& there is ſome truth in this repreſentation ; 
for it is the general characteriſtic of human na- 
ture, that men whoſe authority. is moſt liable to 
be difputed, are the moſt jealous of any infringg, 
ment of it, and the moſt vigilant in its ſupport. 
THe accuſation moſt generally brought againſt 
the free people of Colour, is the incontineney 


8 | ; 47 adus. err 
keep up aud render uſeful thoſe diſtinctionm which local cauſes 
have created, and'which it is not in the pon 


| 4 r of man to aboliſh; 
To the Quadrons and Meſtr2es for inftmnee (who poſſeſs the 
neceſſary qualification in real property) I would grant the 
right of voting, for rep ſenjatives in the aſſembly. | Such, a 
privilege would give them an' intereſt in the community al 
attach them powerfully to its'governnient! * In favour of fi | 

perſons alſo, the act af 1762 might be modified. Whetler 
it would be wiſe to repeal it altogether, is deep and; difh- 
cult queſtion. Men who are unacquainted. with local man- 
ners and cuſtoms, are not competent to pronounce ap opinion 


in this cafe. 
. oh 
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BOOK of their women; of whom, ſuch as are young, and 
IV. have tolerable .perſons, are univerſally main- 
=== tained by White men of all ranks and conditions, 
as kept miſtreſſes. The fact is too notorious to 

be concealed or controverted ; and I truſt I have 

too great an eſteem for my fair readers, and too 

high a reſpect for myſelf, to ſtand forth the ad- 

vocate of licentiouſneſs and debauchery. Un- 
doubtedly, the conduct of many of the Whites 

in this reſpect, is a violation of all decency and 
decorum; and an inſult and injury to ſociety. 

Let it not offend any modeſt ear, however, if I 

add my opinion, that, the unhappy females here 


{ 
i 
0 
ſpoken of, are much leſs der reproach and h 
v 


reprehenſion than their keepers. I ſay this, from 

conſidering their education and condition in life; 
for ſuch are the unfortunate circumſtances of their I 
birth, that not one in fifty of them is taught to b 
write or read. Profitable inſtruction therefore, th 
from thoſe who are capable of giving it, is with- ti 
held from them; and unhappily, the young men to 
of their own complexion, are in too low a ſtate ex 


of degradation, to think of matrimony. On the I fer 
other hand, no White man of decent appearance, WI 
unleſs urged by the temptation of a conſiderable Il th 
fortune, will condeſcend to give his hand in mar- the 
riage to a Mulatto! The very idea is ſhocking. If git 
Thus, excluded as they are from all hope of ever | 
arriving to the honour and happineſs of wedlock, I net 
inſenſible of its beauty and fanQtity; ignorant of toy 
all Chriſtian and moral n ere threatened by is 
poverty, urged by their paſſions, and encouraged IF rity 
by example, upon what principle can we expect I exp 
Fry ill fated women to act otherwiſe than they. of 
lo? : e aa 's: 64 1 
Neither ſhould it be forgotten, at the ſame | {ely 
time, that very few of theſe poor females, in Nef. 
N e, . IT Bore we ooF compariſon 1 
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compariſon of the whole, are guilty of that infa- CH AP. 
mous ſpecies of profligacy and proſtitution, which > 
flouriſhes, without principle or ſhame, and in the 
broad eye of day, throughout all the cities of | 
Europe. In their dreſs and — hey are 

and t 


modeſt, and in converſation reſerved ; hey 
frequently manifeſt a fidelity and attachment to- 
wards their keepers, which if it be not virtue, is 
ſomething very like it. The terms and manner 
of their compliance therefore are commonly as 
decent, though perhaps not as ſolemn, as thoſe 
of marriage; and the agreement they conſider 
equally innocent; giving themſelves up to the 
huſband (for ſo he is called) with faith plighted, 
with ſentiment, and with affeQtion. 

- That this ſyſtem ought to be utterly aboliſhed 
I moſt readily admit. Juſtice towards the man 
beautiful and yirtuous yaung ladies reſident In 
theſe iſlands, cries aloud for a thorough reforma- 
tion of manners! But by whom is ſuch a reform 
to be begun and accompliſhed ? It can hardly be 
expected, I think, from the objects of our pre- 
ſent enquiries, who are conſcious of no vices 
which their Chriſtian inſtructors have not taught 


them; and whoſe qualities (few and limited as 


they are) flow chiefly from their own native ori- 
ginal character and diſpoſition. 
Of thoſe qualities, the moſt ſtriking ig tender. 
neſs of heart; a ſoftneſs or ſympathy of mind 
towards affliction and diſtreſs, hich I conceive 
is ſeldom diſplayed in either extreme of proſpe- 
rity or wretchedneſs, Thoſe who have never 
experienced any of the yiciſſitudes and calamſties 


of life, turn averſe from the contemplation” of 
them; and thoſe again who are wretched them 


(elves, have no leifure to attend to the ſufferings 
of others: but the denevolence'of the-poor pers 


* 
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BO O E ple of whom I treat, is not merely ſolitary and 
Iv. contemplative; it is an active principle, in which 
they may be ſaid particularly to excel; and F have 

| the authority of a great writer before quote 


| 

( 
(Don Anthonio De Ulloa) to ſupport me in this | 
repreſentation. Speaking of their kindneſs to 
many poor Europeans, who, in the hopes of ä 
mending their fortunes, repair to the Spanith ; 
Weſt Indies, where they are utterly unknown, | 
he has the following account of ſuch of them as 
are called at Carthagena Pulizones; being, lie 
ſays, men without employment, ſtock, or recom» : 
mendation. * Many of theſe (he obſerves): af- : 
ter traverſing the ſtreets until they have nothing { 
left to procure them lodging or food, are reduced \ 
Y 

0 

e 

y 

a 


to have recourle to the laſt extremity, the Ftan- 
ciſcan hoſpital; where they receive, in a 

, tity barely ſufficient to preſerve life, a kind of pap 

made of caſſada, of which the Natives themſelves 

will not eat. This is their food; their lodging 

is the porticoes of the ſquares and churches, un- 

til their good fortune throws them in the way of 
ſiome trader going up the counuy, who wants a 1 | 
\ ſervant. The city merchants, ſtanding in no need ce 
of them, diſcountenance theſe adventurers. A- « 
fected by the difference of the climate, aggravated © *© 
Ii by bad food, dejected and tortured: by the entire 
4 diſappointment of their romantic hopes, they fall 1 . 
| | fick; without any other ſuccour to apply to, than 
| Divine Providence. Now it is that the charity of « 
the people of Colour beepmes conſpicuous. The 
1 Negro and Mulatto free women, moved at the - 
deplorable condition of theſe pᷣoor wretches, car- MW « 
| | ry them to their houfes, and nurſe them with the « 
greateſt; care and affection. If any one die, they 
| bury, him by the alms they procure, and even 
cauſe maſles to be ſaid for his foul.” “ 
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m e who melee ain ena 
the general conduct and difpoſtion of the fame I. 
rr 
that they would act as benevelantly and lu. 
manehy, under fimilar ei tumſtamteb, 4s theſe of 
Carthagena. Their tenderneſs, 30 nurſes, te 
wards: the fick ; their difinrereſtsd gratitude ane 
attachment where favours are ſhewf them; and 
their peaceful deportmoat under a figbrbus 
tem of laws, and the Influence of — Pe 
more oppreflive, afford great room to lament — 
2 more enlightened and liberal policy is not 
adopted towards them. The enfranchifertient of 
ſuch as arp enflaved, Chriſtian infl}uftioh to the 

whole, and encouragement to their fiiduſtry, 
would, in time, make them a uſeful and 
claſs of citizens; induce them to intermarry 
each other, and render their preſent relaxed and 
vicious ſyſtem of life, as odjpys in WN 
as it is baneful to locjety * f 


Lara Fo © ke (5 ww os 


*The Rev. Mr. Ramſay has enlarged as the fame idea 
concerning theſe unfortunate people. * Children of Mulatto 
„women, he obſerves (meaning, I preſume, their children 
ce by White men) ſhould be declared free from their birth, 
„ Intendants ſhould be appointed to ſee them placed out in 
« time to ſuch trade or þufineſs as may beſt agree with their 
 « inclination and demands of the colony: this ſhould be done 


at thee * their fathers, and a ſufficient ſum mi — 
«© be de 8 of the churchwardens, ſoon 
their bi wer the purpoſe; the intendant — 


« the chu wen: to the duty. By theſe means the 
« number of free citizens would inſenſibly increaſe in - — 
« lonies, and add to their ſecurity and ſtren = 
rank of citizens, placed beeween the Black and White 
« races would be eftabliſhed. * They would naturally attach 
4« themſelves to the White race as the more honourable re- 
„lation, and ſo become a barrier againſt the deſigns of the 
„Black, _ All this, however, is cafily propoſed in 
1 I am afraid, more difficult to adopt i in practice 


Ramſay was aware of. : 
Hitherto 
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Book Hitherto I have confined myſelf to thoſe: peo- 
IVY. ple who, having ſome portion of Chriſtian blood 
In their veins, pride themſelves on that circum- 
ſtance, and to the conſcious value of which it is 
probable that ſome part of what is commendable 

in their conduct is owing. The free Blacks, not 

having the ſame advantage, have not the ſame 
emulation to excel. In truth, they differ but lit- 

tle from their brethren in bands, whoſe manners, 

genius, and character, will be the ſubject of my 

next enquiries, I ſhall therefore conclude the 
preſent chapter by preſenting to my readers, a 
performance of a deceaſed friend, in which the 
character of the ſable and ſaffron beauties of the 

Weſt Indies, and the folly of their paramours, 

are pourtrayed with the delicacy and dexterity of 

wit, and the fancy and elegance of genuine 
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WEST INDIES | 1 
CHAR 


TER 
SABLE v E N us; 
AN ODE 

(Written in Jamaica in 1765.) { 


Alba iguftra cadunt vaccinia nigrs leguatur. Vino. 


I LONG had my gay lyre forook, 
But ſtrung it t'o er day, and —Y 
 Twards — my May; 
The muſes all, th* aſſembly grac'd, 
The preſident "himſelf was plac'd, 


By chance "Twas concert day, . 


ExaTo ſmil'd to ſee me come; : 
Afk'd why I ſtaid ſo much at home ; | 
I own'd my conduct wrong; | = 
But now the fable queen of love, 
Reſolv'd my gratitude to prove, 
þ Had ſent me for a long, * 


The ladies look'd extremely ſh 

APOLLo's ſmile was arch and i, 
But not one word they faid ; 

I gaz'd,—fure ſilence is conſerit,— 

I made my bow, away I went 

Was not wy TOY paid . 


* 


% 

TY HISTORY OF THE 
BOOR Come to my. bofom, genial fire, 
IV. Soft ſounds, and lively thoughts inſpire ; 
— Unuſual is my theme: 
Not ſuch diſſolving Ovip ſung, 
Nor melting Sapyho's glowing tongue, — 

More dainty mine I deem. 


Sweet is the beam of morning bright, 
Yet ſweet the ſober ſhade of night: 
On rich ANGoLa's ſhores, 
While beauty clad in ſable dye, 
Enchanting fires the wond'ring eye, 
_ Farewell, ye ParnHtan bow'rs, 


O ſable queen! thy mild domain 
I ſeek, and court thy gentle reign, 

So ſoothing, Toft and ſweet ; | | 
Where meeting love, ſincere delight, | 
Fond pleaſure, ready joys invite, 
And ynbought raptures meet, 


The prating Fzanx, the SpAMIAR proud, 
The double Scot, Hiszrnian loud, 
And ſullen ExoLisH own, © 4 
* The pleaſing ſoftneſs of thy ſway, | | 
And here, transferr'd allegiance pay, 
| For gracious is thy throne, _ 


From Eait to Weſt, o'er either Ind” 
Thy ſcepter ſways; thy pow'r we find 
By both the tropics felt; 
| The blazing ſun that gilds the zone, 
| | Waits but the triumphs of thy throne, 
| Quite round the burning belt. 


kd he —— 
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When thou, this large damain to view, -- 
Janaica's ifle, thy conqueſt new, 2 
Firſt left thy native ſhore, 
Bright was the morn, and ſoft the breeze, 
With wanton joy the curling ſeas 
The beauteous burthen bore. 


Of iv 'ry was the 
With ev'ry ſhell G ing lively 1 
I be throne was burniſh'd gold 
The footſtool gay with coral beam d, | 
The wheels with brighteſt amber gleam'd, 
And gliſt'ring round they rall'd. 


The peacock and the oſtrich ſpread . 

Their beauteous . & An ſhade, - 
From noon-day's ay ago 175 

Sent by their ſire, i careful Eaſt, | 


The wanton breezes fann'd her breaſt, 


And flutter'd round the dame, 


The winged fiſb, in purple trace 

The chariot drew; with ealy grace 
Their azure rein {he guides: 

And now they fly, and now they ſwim; 

Now o'er the wave they 7 Any im 
Or dart beneath the tides. 


Each bird that haunts the ock and We. 
Each ſcaly native of the ſe ; 
Came crowding oer the main: 
The dolphin 224 his thouſand dyes, 
The grampus his enormous ſize, _ 
And gambol in her train. 


Her 
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BO Ok Her ſkin excell'd the raven plume, 


Such as her ſiſter Venus choſe, 
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Her breath the fragrant orange bloom, 
Her eye the tropic beam : 

Soft was her lip as ſilken down, 

And mild her look as ev'ning ſun 
That gilds the Core * ſtream. 


The lovelieſt limbs er form compoſe, 


In FLORENCE, where ſhe's ſeen; 
Both juſt alike, except the white, 
No difference, no—none at night, 
The beauteous dames between. 


With native eaſe ſerene ſhe ſat, 
In elegance of charms compleat, 
And every heart ſhe won: 
Falſe dreſs deformity ma ay ſhade, 
True beauty courts no foreign aid : 
Can tapers light the ſun ?— 


The pow'r that rules old ocean wide, 


*F'was he, they ſay, had calm'd the tide, 


Beheld the chariot roll : 
Aſſum'd the figure of a tar, 
The Captain of a man of war, 


And told her all his ſoul. 


She ſmil'd with kind conſenting eyes j— 
Beauty was ever valour's prize; 
He rais'd a murky cloud : 
The tritons ſound, the ſirens ſing, 
The dolphins dance, the billows ring, 
And joy fills all the crowd. 


A river ſo called in Jamaica. 
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Bleſt offspring of the warm embrage |! CHAP: 
Fond ruler of the criſped race! L 
Tho” ſtrong thy bow, dear boy, — 
Thy mingled ſhafts of black and white, 
Are wing'd with feathers of delight, 
Their points are tipt with joy. 


But, when her ſtep had touch'd the ſtrand, 
Wild rapture ſeiz'd the raviſh'd land, 
From ev'ry part they came: 
Fach mountain, valley, plain, and grove 
Haſte eagerly to ſhow their love ;— 
Right welcome was the dame. 


PoxT-Rovar ſhouts were heard aloud, 
Gay ST. Ilaco ſent a crowd, 
Grave KINGSTON not a few: 
No rabble rout, -I heard it ſaid, Jo 
Some great ones join'd the cavalcade— 
The muſe will not ſay who. 


Gay Goddeſs of the ſable ſmile ! 
Propitious ſtill, this grateful iſle 
With thy protection bleſs ! 
Here fix, ſecure, thy conſtant throne ; 
Where all, adoring thee, do oNE 
One Deity confeſs. 


For me, if I no longer own- 
Allegiance to the CyrRIAx throne, 
I play no fickle part; 
It were ingratitude to flight 
Superior kindneſs ; I delight 
To feel a grateful heart. 


\ Then 


— — — — 
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BOOK Then, playful goddeſs! ceaſe to change, + 
IV. Nor in new beauties vaiuly range; 


= The? whatſoc'er thy view, 
Try ev'ry form thou canſt put on, 

Pl follow thee thro? ev'ry one; 

So ſtaunch am I, fo true. 


- 


Do thou in gentle Px1z3a fmile,  '- 
In artful Bzexnzza beguile, BIN 
In wanton MyMBA pout; 
In ſprightiy Cusa's eyes look gay, 
Or grave in ſober QUasmtRa, 
I ſtill ſhall find thee out. 


Thus have I ſung ; perhaps too gay 
Such ſubject fort ſuch time of 1 | 
And fitter far for youth : 
Should then the ſong too wanton ſeem, - 
Jou know who choſe th' unlucky theme, 
Dear BavaN, tell the truth. 


— — 
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CHAP. Il 


/ Negroes in a ftate of Slavery.—Preliminary. 
e -Origi ff the Slave Trade 
Portugueſe Settlements on the African Coaſt.— 
Negroes introduced into Hiſpaniola in 1 502, and 
the Slave Trade revived at the inſtance of Barth. 
de las Caſas in 1517.—Hawkins's Voyages to the 
coaſt, in 1562 and 1563.—African Company 
abliſhed by James I.—Second charter in 1631 
Charles I. Third charter in 1662.—Fourth 
charter in 1672.—Efedt of the Petition and 
Declaration of Right in 1688.—As of the gth 
and 1oth of William and Mary, c. 26,—New 
regulations in 17 50.—Deſcription of the African 
Coqſt.— Forts and Fattories.—-Exports from 
Great Britain.—Number of Negroes tranſported 
annually to the Britiſh Colonies.—State of the« 
Trade from 1771 to 1787.—Number of Negroes 
at this time exported annually by the different 
Nations of Europe. 


T HE progreſs of my work has now brought CHAP. 
me to the contemplation of human nature in its II. 

moſt debaſed and abje& ſtate z—to the fad pro- 
pect of 450;000 reaſonable beings (in the Engliſh 
Iſlands only) in a ſtate of barbarity and ſlavery ; 
of whom—l will not ſay the major part, but— 
great numbers affuredly, have been torn from 
their native country deareſt connections, by 
means which no good mind can reflect upon 
but with ſentiments of diſguſt, commiſeration, 


and ſorrow! 
Vol. II. = Iam 
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BOOK I am not unapprized of the danger I incur at 
IV. this juncture“ in treating the ſubje& of African 
—x—> Slavery, and the Slave Trade. By endeavouring 
to remove thoſe wild and ill-founded notions 

which have been long encouraged by miſinform- 

ed writers in Great Britain, to the prejudice of 

the inhabitants of the Britiſh Sugar Iſlands, I am 
conſcious that I ſhall be expoſed to all that © bit- 

terneſs of wrath, and anger and clamour, and 

evil ſpeaking and malice,” with which it has 

long been popular to load the unfortunate flave- 

holder: yet nothing is more certain than that the 

Slave Trade may be very wicked, and the planters 

in general very innocent. Much the greateſt part 

| of the preſent. inhabitants of the Britiſh Weſt 
| Indies came into pofleffion of their plantations by 
inheritance or accident. Many perſons there are, 
in Great Britain itſelf, who, amidſt the continual 

fluctuation of human affairs, and the changes in- 
3 cident to property, find themſelves poſſeſſed. of 
| eſtates in the Weſt Indies which they have never 
| | ſeen, and inveſted with powers over their fellow 
creatures there, which, however extenſively odi- 

4 ous, they have never abuſed : ſome of theſe gen- 
| | | tlemen, unacquainted with local circumſtances, 
—_. and miſled by the popular outcry, have humane- 
| ly given orders to emancipate all their ſlaves, at 

| whatever expence; but are convinced that their 
| benevolent purpoſes cannot be carried into effect 
| conſiſtently even with the happineſs of the Ne- 
| groes themſelves.--The Reverend Society eſtab- 

| liſhed in Great Britain for propagating the Goſ- 
111 pel in foreign parts, 'are themſelves under 'this 
| very predicament. That venerable ſociety hold 
a plantation in Barbadoes under a deviſe of Co- 


* Alluding to the petitions depending in parliament 
(1791) for an abolition of the Slave Trade. | | | 


lonel 


lonel on; and _ have found them- CH "A 
ſelves not only under the difagrgefble neceſſity of 11. | 
ſupporting the ſyſtem of ſlavery which was be 


— 


eſt pulſion, to a certain degree, is humanity and 
by charity, | 
re, The queſtion then, and the only queſtion 
aal wherein the character of the planters is concern- 
III. ed, is this :—Making due allowance for human 
of frailty under the influence of a degree of power 
art ever dangerous to virtue, is their general con- 
o duct towards their ſlaves ſuch only as neceſſarily 
di- reſults from their fituation? If to this enquiry, 
en- an affirmative be returned, ſurely Chriſtian cha- 
es, rity, though it may lament and condemn the 
ne- firſt eſtabliſhment of a ſyſtem of ſlavery among 
At them, and the means by which it is ſtill kept up 
elr and ſupported, will not haſtily arraign thoſe who 
ect neither introduced, nor, as I ſhall hereafter ſhew, 
Ne- have been wanting in their beſt endeavours to 
ab- correct and remedy many of the evils of it. 
oſ⸗ Having premiſed thus much, I ſhall now pro- 
his ceed to lay before my readers ſome account of the 
old origin and preſent ſtate of the Slaye Trade, be- 
Co- tween the nations of Africa and ſuch of the 
States of Europe as are concerned in it: this 


ſion for the day that is 


queathed to them with the land; but are induced 
alſo, from the pureſt and beſt motives, to pur- 
chaſe occafionally a certain number of Negroes, 
in order to divide the work, and keep up the Tock: 
They well know that moderate labour, unaccom- 
panied with that wretched anxiety to which the 
poor of England are ſubje&, in making provi- 
ng over them, is a 
ſtate of comparative felicity : and they know alſo, 
that men in ſavage life have no incentive to emu- 
lation : perſuaſion is loſt on ſuch men, and com- 


will conſtitute what remains of the preſent chap- 
C2 _ - 
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A NO k ter. In the next, I ſhall offer ſor thoughts on 


the Negro character and diſpoſition : after which 


\-— I ſhall treat, firſt, of the means by which ſlaves 


are procured in Africa ; ſecondly, of the mode 
of conveying them to the Weſt Indies; and 
thirdly, of their general treatment and ſituation 
when ſold to the planters there: an arrangement 
which will afford opportunities of illuſtrating the 
foregoing obſervations, by enabling me to inter- 
ſperſe ſuch reflections as oecur to my mind on 
the ſeveral petitions now depending in parlia- 
ment for a total abolition of the Slave Trade, 
all or the greateſt part of which are grounded on 
abuſes charged to exiſt under thoſe ſeveral heads. 

In the year 1442, while the Portugueſe, under 
the encouragement of their celebrated Prince 
Henry, were exploring the coaſt of Africa, An- 
thony Gonſalez, who two years before had ſeiz» 
ed ſome Moors near Cape Bejadar, was by that 
prince ordered to carry his priſoners back to 
Africa : he landed them at Rio del-Oro, and re- 
ceived from the Moors in exchange, ten Blacks, 
and a quantity of gold duſt, with which he re. 
turned to Liſbon. | 
Ihe ſucceſs of Gonſalez, not only awakened 
the admiration, but ſtimulated the avarice of his 
countrymen ; who, in the courſe of a few ſuc- 
ceeding years, fitted out no leſs than thirty-ſeven 
ſhips in purſuit of the ſame gainful traffic. In 
1481, thePortugueſe built afort on the Gold Coaſt; 
another, ſome time afterwards, on the Iſland of 
Arguin; and a third at Loango Saint Paul's, on 
the coaſt of Angola; and the king of Portugal 
took the title of Lord of Guiney. 

So early as the year 1502,, the Spaniards be- 
gan to employ a few Negroes in the mines of 
Hiſpaniola; but, in the year following, Ovando, 
| the 
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the governor of that iſland, forbad the further 
importation of them; alledging that they taught 


the Indians all manner of wickedneſs, and ren -- 


dered them leſs tractable than formerly“. 80 
dreadfully rapid, however, was the decreaſe of 
the laſt- mentioned unfortynate people, as to in- 
duce the court of Spain, a few years afterwardg 
to revoke the orders iſſued by Ovando, and to 
authorize, by royal authority, the introduction 
of African Slaves from the Portugueſe Settle. 
ments on the coaſt of Guiney. In the year 1517, 
the Emperor Charles V. ted a patent to cer- 
tain perſons for the excluſive ſupply of 4, ooo 
Negroes annually, to the iſlands of Hiſpaniola, 
Cuba, Jamaica, and Puerto Rico. This patent 
having been aſſigned to ſome Genoeſe rin — 
the ſupply of Negroes to the Spaniſh American 
plantations became from that time an eſtabliſhed - 
and regular branch of commerce. 
The concurrence of the Emperor to this mea - 
ſure was obtained at the ſolicitation of Bartho- 
lemew de las Cafas, Biſhop of Chiapa, the cele- 
brated protector and advocate of the Indians; 
and the conduct of this great prelate, on that 
occaſion, has been the ſubje&t of much cenſure 
and animadverſion. He is charged with the ini- 
quitous abſurdity of reducing one race of men 
to ſlavery, while he was concerting the means of 
reſtoring freedom to another. While he con- 
tended,” ſays a late writer f, © for the liberty of 
the people born in one quarter of the globe, he 
laboured to enſlave the inhabitants of another 
region ; and in the warmth of his zeal to fave 


the Americans from the yoke, pronounced it to- 


e Herrara, Decad. 1. lib. 5. c. 12. 
+ Herrara, Dec. 2. lib. 2. c. 20. 
4 Robertſon, Hiſt, Amer. 
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BOOK be lawful and expedient to impoſe one, ill hea 


vier, upon the Africans.” It would be difficult 


perhaps to ſay what yoke could well be heavier 


than the rigorous one impoſed by the Spaniards 
on the wretched Indians; under which, as the 
ſame Hiſtorian elſewhere relates, the Natives of 
Hiſpaniola ©* were reduced, in the ſhort ſpace of 
fifteen years, from at leaſt à million, to ſixty 
thouſand. But the conduct of Las Caſas is not 
fully and fairly ſtated in the foregoing repreſen- 
tation ; for it ſuppoſes that each claſs of people 
(the Negroes and Indians) was found in a ſimilar 
condition and fituation of life, whereas it is no- 
torious that many of the negroes imported from 
Africa, are born of enſlaved parents, are bred up 
as Slaves themſelves, and as ſuch have been ha- 
bituated to labour from their infancy. On this 
accounb we are told, that one able Negro was ca- 
pable of performing the work of four Indians. 
On the other hand, the condition of theſe laſt- 
mentioned people was widely removed from 3 
ſtate of ſlavery. © The inhabitants of theſe 
ſands,” ſays a catemporary writer, “ have been 
ſo uſed to the enjoyment of liberty, in a life of 

lenty and paſtime, that the yoke of ſervitude is 
inſupportable to them; and affuredly, if they 
would but embrace our holy religion, they would 
be the happieſt of human beings in the enjoyment 
of their ancient freedom“. Las Caſas therefore 
contended reaſonably enough, that men inured 
to fervitude and drudgery, who could experience 
no alteration of circumſtances from a change of 
maſters, and who felt not the ſentiments which 
freedom alone can infpire, were not ſo- great ob- 
jects of commiſeration, as thoſe who, having al- 
ways enjoyed the ſweets of unbounded liberty; 


* Pet. Martyr, Decad. 
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were ſuddenly deptived of it, and urged to taſks 07 
of labour, which their ſtrength was unable to CHA i 


perform. Las Caſas could neither prevent nor 


foreſee the abuſes and evils that have ariſen from 
the ſyſtem of traffic recommended by him, and 
is not therefore juſtly chargeable with the raſh- 


neſs, abſurdity, - Pow iniquity which have ſince 
been imputed to his conduct. 


Of the Engliſh, the firſt who is boon to have 


been concerned in this commerce, was the cele- 
brated John Hawkins, who was afterwards knight- 
ed by Queen Elizabeth, and made treaſurer of 
the navy.—— His adventures are recorded b 
Hakluyt, a cotemporary hiſtorian. Having made 
ſeveral voyages to the Canary Iflands, and there 
received 1 ormation (ſays Hakluyt) that Ne- 
< groes were very good merchandiſe in Hiſpa- 
„ niola, and that ſtore of Negroes might 
be had on the Coaſt of Guiney, he reſolved: 
to make trial thereof, and communicated that 
device, with his worſhipful friends of Lon- 
« don, Sir Lionel Ducket, Sir Thomas Lodge, 
« Maſter Gunſon (his father-in-law) Sir William 
« Winter, Maſter Bromfield, and others; all 


* which perſons liked fo well of his intention, | 
that they became liberal contributors and ad- 


e yenturers in the action; for which purpofe 
there were three good ſhips immediately pro- 
* vided, the Salmon of 120 'tunnes, wherein 
« Maſter Hawkins himfelf went, as general ; the 
„Swallow, of leo tunnes, and the Jonas, 2 
e bark of 40 tunnes; in which ſmall fleete, 


< Maſter Hawkins took with him 100 men.” 


Hawkins failed from England for Sierra Leone, 
in the month of October 1 562, and in a ſhort- 
time after his arrival on the coaſt, got into his 


W partly (fays Hakluyt) by the — 
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BOOK and partly by other means, to the number of 300 

IV. Negroes, beſides other merchandiſe, with which 

＋ he proceeded directly for Hiſpaniola, and touch- 

ing at different ports jn that iſland, diſpoſed of 

the whole of his cargo in exchange for hides, 

inger, ſugar, and ſome pearls; and arrived in 

Fogland in September 1 563, after a very proſper- 

ous voyage, which brought great profit to the ad- 
Yenturers. | | Kd oo 

The. ſucceſs which had attended this firſt ex- 

pedition, appears to have attracted the notice, and 

excited the avarice of the Britiſh government; 

for we find Hawkins, in the year ine ap- 

pointed to the command of one of the Queen's 

ſhips, the Jeſus of 700 tons, and with the Solo- 

mon, the Tiger, a bark of 50 tons, and the 

Swallow, a bark of zo tons, ſent a ſecond time 

on the ſame trading expedition; but with what 

part of the profits for his own ſhare, is not men- 

tioned. He ſailed from Plymouth, the 18th of 

October 1564, and the ſame day joined at ſea the 

Minion, another of the Queen's ſhips, command- 

ed by Captain David Carlet, and which, with two 

others, the John Baptiſt, and the Merlin, were 

likewiſe bound for Guiney. ya 

The hiſtory of this voyage is related at large in 

Hakluyt's Collection, by a perſon who embarked 

with SET. from whoſe account it appears, 

that the fleet was diſperſed by a violent gale of 

wind, in the Bay of Biſcay ; that the Merlin 

caught fire and blew up; that the John Bap- 

tiſt put back, but that all the other veſſels ar- 

rived at length at Cape Verde, on the Coaſt of 

Africa. The people of Cape Verde,” ſays the 

writer, © are called Leophares, and are counted 

ce the goodlieſt men of all others ſaving the Con- 

te goes, who inhabit this fide the Cape de Buena 

- R X Fſperance? 
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6“ Eſfperan 
« the Jaloffs, which are borderers by them,— 


* f 
4 


ce. Theſe Leophares have wars againſt CHAP. 


II. 


«© Theſe men alſa are more civil than "= other, 


<« becauſe of their daily trafficke with the French- 
« men, and are of a nature very gentle and lov- 
« ing. Here we ſtayed but one night, and part 
of the day, for the pth of December we came 
« away; in that intending to have taken Negroes 
< there perforce; the Minion's men gave them 
to underſtand of our coming, and our pre- 
<« tence; Wherefore they did avoyde the ſnares 
that we lay'd for them.“ 

It ſeems probable from this account, that the 
captain of the Minion having an independent 
command, was jealous of Hawkins's authority, 


or, it is rather to be hoped, was ſhocked at the 


exceſſes to which his avarice urged him, in lay- 
ing ſnares to carry off and ſeize the unoffendin 
Natives. After this, the Minion no longer act 
in concert, nor failed in company with Haw- 
kins and his ſquadron. - 

On the 8th of December, Hawkins anchor- 
ed at a ſmall iſland called Alcatraſa. At this 
place we are informed that the Jeſus and Solo- 
mon riding at anchor, the two barks with their 
boats, went to an iſland belonging to a people 
called the Sapies, to ſee if they could take any 
of the inhabitants. The Englith landed, to the 


number of eighty, with arms and ammunition ; | 


but the natives flying into the woods, they return- 
ed without ſucceſs. A ſhort time afterwards, 
we find this righteous commander at one of the 
iſlands which are called Sambulg. In this 
* iſland (ſays the writer) we ſtayed certain dayes, 
<« going every day on ſhore to take the inha- 


* bitants with burning and polling their towns. 


ed Samboes ) 


** Theſe inhabitants (who were n 
„ ; c hold 


* 
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B OO RK“ hold divers of the Sapies taken in war as \ 
Iv. „ their ſlaves, whom they kept to till the ground, 
of whom we took many in that place, but of 
< the Samboes none at all; for they fled into the 
| © maine.” The writer then proceeds to give an a 
1 | account of the manners and cuſtoms of theſe | 
3 people; and relates, among. other 8 | þ 
' ih that ſlavery .is the eſtabliſhed punithment for c 
theft. If a man (ſays he) ſteals but a Portugal f 
| | ce cloth from another, he is fold to the Portu- 1 
ce gals for a ſlave.” He relates further, that the t 
Samboes, in a time of ſcarcity, devoured their * 
| captives, for want of better food. . c 
C The reſt of Hawkins's adventures are nothing 
( to my preſent purpoſe. What has been quoted; ſe 
=. is ſufficient to demonſtrate that a regular traffic tc 
had been eſtabliſhed, ſo early as the year 1564, ſu 


11 both by the Portugueſe and the French, with forme MC 
| nations of Africa, for the purchaſe of — C 

| that this intercourſe was founded on mutual con- Ja 
'« tract, and tended to civiliſe the Natives on the ha 


Coaſt ; ſome nations of whom were poſſeſſed of tie 
=: : Slaves, which they kept for the purpoſes of agri- de 
Li culture; and occaſionally killed for food; 'a hor- r 
| | rid practice, that, I m1 ing nd longer exiſts in th 
this part of Africa. In regard to Hawkins him- bo 
| ſelf, he was, I admit, a murderer and a robber. of 
= His avowed purpoſe in failing to Guiney, was to to 
| ſeize by ſtratagem or force, and carry away, the aft 
4 unſuſpecting Natives, in view of ſelling them as 
| | Slaves to the people of Hiſpaniola. In this pur- co 
_ - - _ ſuit, his object was preſent rofit, and his em- Pe 
4 ployment and paſtime devaſtation and od of 
| ; He made a third voyage to Africa in 1568, for 

| the ſame 'purpoſe, with a ſquadron of ſix ſhips, f 
= is which the reader will not be ſorry to find termi- 
1 nated moſt miſerably; and put a ſtop, for ſome FL. 
14 | years, un 
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fears, to any more piratical expeditions of the © 17 a p. 1 
Eogliſh to the Coaſt of Africa. 5 f | _ * 

The firſt notice which I find in hiſtory of ann 1 
actual attempt by the Britiſh nation to eſtabliſh Ii 
a regular trade on the African Coaſt, is in the | 
year 1618, when King James I. granted an ex- | | 
cluſive charter to Sir Robert Rich, and ſome 
other merchants of London, for raiſing a joint 
ſtock for a trade to Guiney : ſhips were accord. 
ingly fitted out ; but the profits not being found 
to anſwer expeQation, the proprietors ſoon after. 
wards withdrew their contributions; and the 
charter was ſuffered to expire . 

In 1631, King Charles I. erected by charter a | 
ſecond company for a trade to Africa; granting | 1 
to Sir Richard Young, Sir Kenelm Digby, , | 
ſundry merchants, to enjoy the ſole — to the | 
Coaſt of Guiney, between Cape Blanco and the | 
Cape of Good Hope, together with the iſles ad- | 
jacent, for 31 years to come. As the Engliſh. | 
had by this time began the ſettlement of planta- | 
tions in the Weſt Indies, Negroes were in ſuch | 
demand, as to induce the new company, at a 4 
great expence, to erect forts and warehouſes on 
the Coaſt, for the protection of their commerce; \F 
but ſo many. private adventurers and interlopers 1 
of all nations, broke in upon them, as in effect | 
to force the trade open, and ſoit continued until | | 
after the reſtoration of Charles IL, | 9 

In the year 1662, a third excluſive African 2 
company was incorporated, conſiſting of many 
perſons of high rank and diſtinction; at the head 
of whom was the king's brother, the duke of 


Queen Elizabeth is ſaid to have granted a patent in the 
zoth year of her reign, for carrying on an excluſive trade 
from the river Senegal to a hundred leagues beyond Sierra 
Leone; but I de not find that any voyage was ever made in 
conſequence of it. | 

York. 
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| BOOK York. This company undertook to ſupply our 
| IV. Weſt Indian plantations with 3000 Negroes an. 
— nually ; but in 1664, the king intending to make 
war on the Dutch, ſecretly. ſent Sir Roben 
Holmes to the Coaſt, with orders to ſeize the 
| Dutch forts near Cape Verde; in which ſervice 
Holmes ſucceeded, and built at the ſame time 23. 
new fort at the mouth of the River Gambia, call. 
ed James Fort, which we ſtill hold. Thence ſail. 
ing ſouthward, he maſtered all the Dutch fac. 
tories on the Guiney Coaſt, except St. George 
D'Elmina and Acheen ; all of which however WW! 
were retaken in 1665, by De Ruyter, the Dutch 
admiral ; together with the fort of Koromantyn, 
belonging to the Engliſh company, which (if! 
miſtake not) the Dutch hold at this day, by the 
name of Fort Amſterdam, #3 
In 1672 (the third company having in this year 
ſurrendered their charter to the crown) the fourth 
and laſt excluſive company was eſtabliſhed. It 
| was dignified by the title of the Royal African 
| Company, and had, among its ſubſcribers, the 
Pf -- King, the duke of York, and many other per. 
| ſons of high rank and quality; and the whole 
| capital of Z.111,000 was raiſed in nine months, 
| Out of this ſubſcription, the late company was 
allowed. 34, ooo for their three forts of Cape Coaſt 
5 Caſtle, Sierra Leone, and James Fort. The'new 
1 company ſoon improved their trade, and in- 
FE] ; creaſed the number of their forts; and, as al 
| former companies were obliged to ſend to Hol. 
land to make up an aſſortment for the cargoes-of 
their ſhips, they now introduced into England the 
making of ſundry kinds of woollen goods, and 
| other manufactures not before known; and they 
33S imported from the Coaſt great quantities of gold, 
| aut of which, in 1673, 50, ooo guineas (ſo on 
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zorted redwood 


o the value of £.70,e00 annually in Engliſh 
goods. SI 

But the revolution in 1688 changed the ſcene; 
or by the iſt of William and Mary, as the Pe- 
ition and Declaration of Right is commonly called, 


zuthoriſed by parliament, were aboliſhed: the 
African trade, therefore, became in fact, free and 
pen ; although the company {till perſiſted in 


utcheizing the ſhips of ſeparate traders; a meaſure 
ityn hich oecafioned much clamour, and no fmall 
Gf | dbſtruftion to the Negroe- trade. The diſputes 
the hich this conduct gave riſe to, are however too 


nintereſting at preſent to be brought again to 
emembrance. 


en In 1689 was eſtabliſhed the firſt A/ſerito com- 
„ It wp for ſupplying the Spaniſh Weſt Indies with 
rica WW <gr0es from Jamaica; and in 1698 the trade to 

the Africa, which, by the Petition of Right, was 
'per- irtually laid open, was legally made fo; under 
hole ertain conditions; for by ſtatutes gth and 1oth of 
nths Will. and Mary, c. 26. it was enafted— 


That for the preſervation of the trade, and 
or the advantage of England and its Colonies, 
new t ſhould be lawful for any of the ſubjects of his 
1 in. Nlajeſty's realm of England, as well as for the 
s all Nompany, to trade from England and the Planta- 
Hot. ons in America to Africa, between Cape Mount 
es-of Dad the Cape of Good Hope; upon paying for 
d the Ne aforeſaid uſes a duty of 10 per cent. ad valorem, 
and Nor the goods exported from England or the Plan- 
they tions, to be paid to the collector at the time of 
gold, Har outwards, for the uſe of the company. 


amed . © The ſame liberty was given to trade between 


from ape Blanco and Cape Mount; but, in addition 
1 9 


rom the — were coined. They alſo im- CHAP. 
or dyers, ivory, wax, and ſome II. 
other valuable commodities ; and they exported ww = 


e African and all other excluſive companies not 


- 
- 
— 
* 
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IV. 


on all goods and merchandize, redwood excepted, 


company were yearly to render an account of the 


| gree, that they were unable either to ſupport thei 


| debts which they had already incurred. Parliz 
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be paid a further ſum of 10 per cent. ad valoren, 


which was to pay only 5 per cent. at the place « 
exportation, imported into England, or the Plat 
rations, from the coaft between Cape Blanco and 
Cape Mount. The duties ſo paid were to be ap 
plied to the maintenance of the forts and caſtley 
the providing ammunition, and ſoldiers. Th 


receipt of theſe duties and their application, tt 
the Curſitor Baron of Exchequer. | 
<« Perſons paying theſe duties were to have t 
ſame protection and defence for their perſons 
ſhips, and goods, from the forts and caſtles, and 
the ſame freedom and ſecurity for their negocia 
tions and trade, as the company. They might 
ſettle factories within their limits, and were to bt 
free from all moleſtations from the company. 
No duty impoſed by this act was to extend tt 
Negroes exported, or to gold and filver, no 
was the act to be ſo conſtrued as to hinder any 
one from trading to that part of Africa com- 
monly called South Barbary, extending ſouther| 
as far as Cape Blanco.” | 
Againſt the regulations of this law, which wa 
to continue in force for 13 years, both the cor 
pany and many of the private traders remonſtrate( 
without effect; and the company's affairs, in the 
courſe of a few years, declined to ſo great a de 


tories with new inveſtments, or to pay the 


ment at length was induced to give them ſome ab 
fiſtance; and in 1739 voted £.10,000 for that pur: 
pole, and thelike ſum annually until the year 1744 
when, by reaſon of the war with France and 


Spain, 


E „ ts 
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Spain, che grant was doubled. In each of the CHAP. 


two ſucceeding years £.10,000 was again voted ; 
— but nothing was granted for 17479. 
In che year 1750 the African trade, after hav- 
ing paſſed, as we have ſeen, through different 
conſtitutions and conditions, aſſumed a new ap- 
pearance; for in that year the law took place under 
which it {till exiſts, and is at preſent regulated. 
It is entitled, An act for extending and im- 
proving the trade to Africa ;”* the terms and con- 
ditions whereof I need not ſet forth, as the act 
itſelf is ſo eafily referred to. Of the ſeveral coun- 
tries however with which the trade is at preſent 
carried on, and the-ſtate of it for ſome years paſt, 
ſome particulars may be neceſſary. My account 
will be brief; there being many deſcriptions of 
Guiney extant; and an abridgement and ſum- 
mary of the beſt hiſtories (collated and arranged 
with great judgment and accuracy) are given to 
the public in Aſtley's Collection of Voyages; 
wherein the reader will find much curious and 
uſeful information“. 4 

That part then of the African coaſt on the At- 
lantic ocean, with which the people of Europe 
have an intercourſe, extends from Cape Blanco, 
in 217 N. latitude, to a Portugueſe ſettlement 
called Loango St. Paul's, in the kingdom of An- 
gola, lat. 9e S. comprehending a line of coaſt of 
upwards of 1, 300 Engliſh leagues, and conſiſt- 
ing of various countries, inhabited by a great 


Ila the year 1763 Senegal and its dependencies were veſted 
in the African Company; but in 2765 the ſame became veſted 
in the crown, and the trade was laid open. Thus the whole 
African trade is free to all his Majeſty's ſubjects; but that 
part of it which is carried on between Port Salee and Cape 
Rouge is under the direction of government. From Cape 
Rouge to the Cape of Good Hope, the Zngliſh forts are 
under the direction of a committee of the company. 


number 
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| _ B©-O number of ſavage nations, differing widely from 
i. IV. each other, in government, language, manners 
aud ſuperſtitions. | 2 
| The firſt of theſe countries, in which the Britiſh 
lit, have an eſtabliſhment, is the province of Senegam- 
v8 bia; including the river Senegal, which opens into 
178 the Weſtern ocean in nearly 16 degrees, and the 
| river Gambia in 130 4 N. latitude, Both theſe 
| rivers are navigable many hundred tiles up the 
T1 country. The Negroes obtained from this part 
_ . | of Africa are known to the Welt Indian planters 
of by the general name of Mandingoes. | 
11 From Cape Roxo (or Rouge) to Cape Appol- 
. lonia, the European ſettlements, except a ſmall 
1 Engliſh factory in the river Sierra Leone, are 
chiefly thoſe of the Portugueſe.— The Negroes 
obtained through their means, as well as from 
| the Engliſh factory, are likewiſe called Mandin- 
1 goes—l believe improperly ; as many different 
| 8 languages are ſpoken on the coaſt between Sene- 
gal and Appollonia. This part of Africa is com- 
| monly called the Windward Coaſt. 155 
' | The Gold Coaſt extends from Cape Appollonia 
l to the River Volta, comprehending a line of 100 
11 leagues. The maritime country 1s divided into 
[} na number of petty ſtates or principalities, ſeem- 
ingly independant of, and often at war with, each 
| other; the chief of which are Axim, Ante, 
. Adom, Jabi, Commani, Fetu, Sabou, Fantyn (a 
Ti: rich and powerful people) Acron, and Agonna; 
| ſome of which are ſaid to maintain a republican, 
Bl or more probably an ariſtocratical, form of go- 
1H vernment. Of the inland country we know but 
| . little more than that it conſiſts of three extenſive 
1 kingdoms, called Aſſiantee (or Shantee) Akim, 
1 and the Aquambou; each of which ſupplies the 
maritime ſtates with great numbers of mop 

whic 
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which they ſell to the Eu 


lation of — from Koromantyn, one of 
the earlieſt of our factories on this part of the 
African coaſt, as hath been already obſerved, but 
which is now become an inſignificant village, or 
factory, in poſſeſſion of the Dutch. It is ſituated 
in the kingdom of Fantyn, two miles from the 
fort of Anamaboe.—l believe that the lame, or 
different dialects of the ſame language, is ſpoken 
throughout all the Gold Coalt countries, 

From the river Volta to the river Lagos, ex- 
tends the Whidah country, (at preſent a province 
to the of Dahomey, a great inland king- 
dom) by ſome 22 conſidered as part of 
the Gold Co others denominated The 
— Coaſt - £5 it begins with the ſmall.and 

ſtate of Koto or Lampi, next to which is 
— — of Adra, comprehending the ſub- 
ordinate maritime principalities of Great and 
Little Popo, or Papaw; from whence the Whi- 
dah Negroes are called generally, by the Britiſh 
traders, Papaws. 'The Whidah language, ex- 
cept. as to the inhabitants of Koto, is peculiar 
and appropriate. The people of Koto ſpeak a 
dialect of the Gold Coaſt, and there is a tribe of 
Whidah Negroes called Nagasc, who have a dia- 
lect which, though underſtood by the Papaws, 
differs from the Whidah e in _—_ par- 


ticulars. 


Weſt of the river r Lagos 
dom of Benin, the co * forms a — 


or bight, ending at Cape Lopez, wherein are ſitu - 
ated the trading places ſo many villages on 
the banks of ſeveral x of Benin, Bonny, 
Old and new Callabar, Cameron and Gaboon. 
Ven. II. D e 


In the Britiſh C HA p- 
Weſt Indies, moſt. of the Negroes purchaſed on II. 
the Gold Coaſt, are known by the general appel- nk: 
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BOOK The ſlaves purchaſed on this part of the coaſt, 
IV. have the general denomination of Ebzes ; pro- 
bably from Arebo, the name oof a village, for- 
| merly a conſiderable town, on the river Benin, 
Some of them (a tribe, I believe, from the in- 
terior country) are likewiſe called Mocoes. In 
language they differ both from the Gold Coat 
Negroes and thoſe of Whidah, and in ſome re- 
ſpects from each other; for from Whidah to An- 
gola, the dialects vary at almoſt every trading 
river. 20 | 
From Cape Lopez to the river Congo, diſtant 
140 leagues, I believe the trade is chiefly en- 
oſſed by the Dutch and the French. To the 
— of this river, very little trade is car- 
ried on by any Europeans except the Portugueſe, 
who, as hath been obſerved, have a large city at 
Loango St. Paul's, on the Coaſt of Angola, 
ſtrongly fortified; from which place they Fave 
penetrated quite through the country to their ſet- 
tlements at, and ſouth of, Mozambique upon 
the eaſtern coaſt of Africa, where they have 
caravans conſtantly going and returning, and 
by that means carry on an extenſive and advan- 
tageous inland commerce. | | 
The whole number of forts and factories eſta- 
bliſhed on the coaſt by the different powers of 
Europe, is I believe 40; of which 14 belong to 
the Engliſh, 3 to the French, 15 to the Dutch, 
four to the Portugueſe, and 4 to the Danes. 
The commodities exported by the Britiſh tra- | 
ders to Africa, conſiſt chiefly of woollens, linens, | 
Mancheſter goods, Birmingham and Sheffield 
goods; Eaſt Indian ſilks and mixed goods; Eng- 
liſh printed callicoes and cottons ; 1 — 
elothes, muſquets, bayonets, cutlaſſes, gunpow- 
der, ſhot, wrought and unwrought braſs and w 
per, lead, pewter, wrought and unwrought 
iron, 
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iron, hats, worſted caps, earthen ware, Britiſh o N AE. 


ſpirits, rum and brandy, tea, ſugar, coffee, and 


proviſions of every kind.— The annual value, of www 


* 


late years, is eſtimated on an average at about 
C. 8oo, ooo ſter ling. ä 


In ſome parts of the coaſt there is 2 duty id 


on each ſhip, to the king or chief man of the 
country; which is called his cuſtoms. In other 
parts this is not exacted; but it is only in ſuch 
places as have but little trade. When permiſſion 
is obtained to trade, the ſlaves are ſometimes 
brought by the Black merchants on board the 
ſhips, and there ſold; and ſometimes they are 


purchaſed on ſhore at the merchants houſes, and 


brought off to the ſhips, by the captains; after 
which the Black traders. come' on board to re- 
ceive payment. In theſe particulars, circum- 
ſtances and ſituations very often change the mode, 
juſt as an oppoſition among a number 'of pur- 
chaſers makes it more or leſs neceſſary. Many of 
the factories on the coaſt are private property; 
of courſe they procure ſlaves for the ſhips in 
their own concern. Sometimes they barter ſlaves 
with ſtrangers, in order to enlarge their own aſ- 
ſortment of goods, or to procure ſome particular 


commodities of which they are in want. Among. 


the forts, - the officers that belong to them carry 
on trade more or leſs with the ſhipping as their 
circumſtances will admit, and . Ln 
are more or leſs independant ; but 


rraders are ſuppoſed to ſell their Naves about forty | 


ſhillings each cheaper than the factories. 

In thoſe parts of the coaſt to which ſhipping 
reſort all the year, the intercourſe between the 
Black traders within land (for an extent as yet 
unexplored by any White perſon) and thoſe on 
the coaſt, is conſtant 1 1 regular; but we have 

2 no 


” 
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BOOK no ſufficiently preciſe: and particular account of 
IV. the manner in which this conſtant ſupply of 
—x—w> ſlaves: for ſale is kept up and ſupported. - I ſhall 
hereafter give the beſt information I have. been 
+ able to collect on this head. I regret that I have 
not ſufficient materials to enable me to furniſh an 
accurate ſtatement of the number of Africans 
that have been tranſported to the Britiſh colonies 
fince their firſt ſettlement. However, that curio- 
ſity may not be wholly —_—_— I have col- 

lected ſuch materials as I thi 


ink will enable the 
reader to form ſome judgment in this „ 
which probably will not be very wide of the 
truth. | | | 4 
In the various publications with which the preſs 
abounded during the time that the diſputes be- 
tween the African Company and the private trad- 
ers were an object of national concern, it is aſ- 
ſerted by one party, and not denied by the other, 
that about 140, ooo Negroes had been exported by 
the company, and 160, ooo more by private adven- 
turers, between the years 1680 and 1700: Total 
300,000, From 1700 to December 1786, the 
ſ number imported into Jamaica was 610,000, I 
fay this on ſufficient evidence, having in my poſ- 
ſeſſion liſts of all the entries. Of the number 
| imported during the ſame interval into the ſouth- 
ot ern provinces of North America, as well as the 
| Windward Iflands, I cannot ſpeak with preciſion ; 
| 


| but I am of opinion that the Jamaica import may 
fairly be reckoned one-third of the whole. On 

theſe ex the total import into all the Bri- 
; tiſh colonies of America and the Weſt Indies, 


from 1680 to 1786, may be put at 2, 130, ooo, 
| being, on an average of the whole, 20,095 an- 
| nually. , This I admit is much leſs than is com- 
monly ſuppoſed : Anderſon roundly fixes the gar 
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aſſertions prove nothing. The re- export may be 
ſtated at about one-fifth part of the import. 


It appears to me, that the Britiſh ſlave trade 


had attained to its higheſt pitch of proſperi 
ſhort time before the commencement of the Tt 


American war. The following has been given to 


the public as an accurate account of the ſhips 
which failed from England for the Coaſt in 1771, 
and of the number of 

tranſportation of which they — ſuthciently 


provided, and I believe its authenticity cannot be 
dounten 3 viz. | | 


5 To 1 — 7 40 for 3330 1 
Windward Coalt . - en —— 1 [7 


Gold Coaſt 29 7,525 
Bight of Benin 63 23,301 
nn. Andre 28 Hot — 1505 


7 Go) greapr_——nd £ 


3 "th 192 — 47,146 * 
Of the above 192 ſhips 12 278 


107 failed from Liverpool, for 29,250 
58 — from London, for FL . 8,136 
23 — from Briſtol, for 2 3,8 10 
4 — from Lancaſter > for. - RA 950 


In the year 1772 failed — Great Britain, 
fuor the African coaſt 

175 veſſels, having goods on board 
valued at L. 866,394 11 


1773 


- 151 ditto o 688,110 10 11 
1774 167 — 3846, 525 12 5 
17785 — 7 786,168 2 8 
1776 101 — 3 -490,779 1 1 
1777 38 ditto 239,218 3 — 
17718 41 - ditto - 154,086 110 

- 28 - ditto - 159,217 19 7 


1779 


nual import at 100, ooo; but vague and general ener 


ſlaves for the purchaſe and 


This 
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BOOK | This defalcation was unqueſtionbly owing to the 

IV. late war, on the termination of which the trade 

I immediately began to revive, as appears by the 
following account of the Negroes imported into 
and exported from the Britiſh Weſt Indian Iſlands, 
from 1783 to 1787 (both years incluſive) ; viz. 


No of ö ' Negroes ocs Negroes 
Year. Ships. Tons. imported. be. wo |, retained. 


1783 - 38 - $5,455 - 16,208 809 = 15,399 
1184 - 93 13, 301 « 88,550 » 5,263 » 243,287, 
1785 - 73 - 10,730 - 21,598 - $5,018 - 16,580 
1786 - 67 - 8,070 19,160 - 4,317 - 14,843 
1787 » 85 - 12,183 »- 21,023 » $5,366 » 15,657 


Of the whole number now annually exported 
from Africa, by the ſubjects of Great Britain, 
France, Holland, Denmark, and Portugal; and 
the particular countries whence ſupplied, the fol. 
lowing account was tranſmitted by the merchants 
of Liverpool to the Lords of the Privy Council, 
and it 18 undoubtedly as authentic and particular 
2 return as can poſſibly be obtained: viz. 
NO, of Slaves Y 
By the Britin - 438,000 
French - — ” 20,009 
/ / Dutch FIG - - 4,000 
7 Danes — - - 2,000 
Portugueſe - +- 10,000 


Total - 74, ooo 


N of 
Sla vet. 


Of which Gambia furniſhes about 700 
Fo Iſles Delos, and the adjacent rivers 1,500 
From Sierra Leone to Cape Mount 2, ooo 
Cape Mount to C. — - 3,000 

| Cape Palmas to C. Appolonia 1, ooo 


0 


4 


9 of 
aves. 
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; N® of 
Slaves, 


” Gold Coaſt _ - 8 10,000 
== and Popo - - - 1,000 


R 


Porto Novo, Eppee, and Bidagry. - 43,500 
Lagos and Benin - — 43,500 
Bonny and New Calaba - - 14,500 
Old Calabar and Cameroons - 7, ooo 
Gabon and Cape Lopez - oo 
Loango, Melimba, and Cape Renda 1 3,500 
Majumba, Ambris, and Miſſoula - 1,000 
Loango St. Paul's, and Benguela - 7,000 


Total - 74,200 


Of the miſerable people thus condemned to 

rpetual exile and ſervitude, though born in va- 
rious and widely-ſeparated countries, it is not 
eaſy to diſcriminate the peculiar manners and 
native propenſities. The ſimilar and uniform 
ſyſtem of life to which they are all reduced ; the 
25 opportunities and the little encouragement 
that are given them for mental improvement, are 
circumſtances that neceflarily induce a predo- 
minant and prevailing caſt of character and dif- 
poſition. - ** The day,“ ſays Homer, © which 
makes man a flaye, takes away half his worth ;” 
and, in fact, he loſes every impulſe to action, 
except that of fear. Nevertheleſs, there are 
among ſeveral of the African nations ſome ſtrik- 
ing and predominant features, which cannot eaſily 
be oyerlooked by a perſon refiding in any one of 
the ſugar plantations. Theſe peculiarities I ſhall 
endeavour to deſcribe with candour and imparti- 
ality ; after which, I ſhall attempt a delineation 
of their general character, as it is diſplayed un- 
der all the various modifications and circumſtances 
of original habits, and preſent fituation and con- 


dition, 
| CHAP. 


" 
CHAP. 
II. 
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Mandi ingoes, or Natives of the Windward Coaft, — 
Mahometant.— Their wars, manners, and per- 
ont. Koromantyn Negroes, or Natives of the 

| Gold Coaft—Their 15 erociouſn 75 of diſpoſition 

diſplayed by an accaunt of the Negro rebellion in 
Jamaica in 1760.—T heir national manners, 
wars, and ſuperſtitions.— Natives of Mhidabh or 
Fida.-—Their good qualities.—Nagoes.— Negroes 
from Benin 3 and tempers.—Canibals.— 
Natives of Kongo and. 4 — F the 
character ok diſpoſe tions yn oa in a tate 


BO 0 K M OST, if not All, the nations that inhabit 

IV. that part of Africa which lies to the northward 

N and eaſtward of Sierra Leone, are Mahometans; 

and following the means of converſion preſcribed 

by their prophet, are, as we are told, perpetually 

at war with ſuch of the ſurrounding nations as 

| refuſe to adopt their religious tenets. The pri- 

ſoners taken in theſe — wars furniſh, 1 

| doubt not, great part of the ſlaves which are ex- 
Fi 0 ported from the factories on the Wind ward coaſt; 

| If and it is probable that death would be the fate of 

| moſt of the captives, if purchaſers were not to 

l de met with. 

| _ * -- |. | route Mandingoes have frequent wars with 

each other, as well as with ſuch nations as they 

| ; conſider enemies of their faith; and I am afraid 

| | that ſome of theſe wars ariſe from motives even 

1 tals * than religious zeal. An old kf 

{ 3 
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faithful Mandingo ſervant, who ſtands at my elbow C HA 5 
while I write this, relates that being ſent by his III. 


the has undergone that operation; and he has not 
late forgot the morning and evening prayer which 
his father taught him; in proof of this aſſertion, 
he chants, in an audible and ſhrill tone, a ſentence 
— that I conceive to be part of the Alcoran, EE 
abit illa, ill lilla ““, which he ſays they ſing ' aloud at 
ard the firſt appearance of the new moon. He re- 
ns; lates, moreover, that in his own country Friday 
bed was conſtantly made a day of ſtrict faſting; It 
ally was almoſt a fin, he obſerves, on that day, to . 
s as Wl ſwallow his ſpittle, —ſuch is his expreſhon. 
pri- Beſides this man, I had once another Man- 
h, I dingo ſervant, who could write; with great beauty 
EX- and exactneſs, the Arabic alphabet, and ſome 
alt ; paſſages from the Alcoran. Whether his learn- 
e of ing extended any further, I had no opportunity 
t to of being informed, as he died ſoon after he came 
| into my poſſeſſion. „ oO De 
with The advantage poſſeſſed by a few of 'theſe 
they people, of being able to read and write, is a cir- 
fraid cumſtance on which the Mandingo Negroes in 
even | „ 2 : 79 
and * There is no God, but God. | 
. the 


father to viſit adiſtant relation in a country wherein 


the Portugueſe had a ſettlement, a fray hap 
in the village in which he reſided; that many 

people were killed, and others taken priſoners, 
and he himſelf was ſeized and carried off in the 
ſkirmiſn; not, as he conceives, by a foreign ene- 
my, but by ſome of the natives of the place; 
and being ſent down a river in a canoe, was fold 
to the captain of the ſhip that brought him to 
Jamaica. Of his nati cuſtoms and manners 
he remembers but little, being, at the time of 
his captivity, but a youth. He relates; that the 
natives practiſe circumciſion, and that he himſelf 
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BOOK the Welt Indies pride themſelves greatly among 


IV. 
- that they poſſeſs a marked ſuperiority ; and in 


the reſt of the flaves; over whom they conſider 


truth they diſplay ſuch gentleneſs of diſpoſition 


and demeanour, as would ſeem the reſult of early 


education and diſcipline, were it not that, generally 
ſpeaking, they are more prone to theft than any 

of the African tribes. It has been ſuppoſed that 
this propenſity, among other vices, is natural to 
a ſtate of ſlavery, which degrades and corrupts 
the human mind in a deplorable manner; but 
why the Mandingoes ſhould have become more 
vicious in this reſpect than the reſt of the Natives 
of Africa in the ſame condition of life, is a quei. 
tion I cannot anſwer. 

In their complexions and n the Man- 
dingoes are eaſily to be diſtinguiſhed from ſuch 
of the Africans as are born nearer to the equa- 
tor; but they conſiſt nevertheleſs of very diſtin& 
tribes, ſome of which are remarkably tall and 
black, and there is one tribe among hack (called 
alſo the Phulies) that ſeems to me to ma ——5 o 
link between the Moors and N 


allied,” They ef f in A tim — 
Gold Coaſt Negroes ; and their hair, though 


buſhy and criſped, is not woolly, but ſoft and 
ſilky to the touch. Neither have the Mandingoes, in 

common, the thick lips and flat noſes of the more 
ſouthern Natives; and they are, in a great de: 
gree, exempt from that ſtrong and fetid odaur, 
which * from the ſkin of moſt of the lat- 


ter; but in general they are not well adapted for 


hard labour. 

After all, they differ leſs in their perſons, than 
in the qualities of the mind, from the Natives of 
the Gold Coaſt; who may be ſaid to conſtitute 
the genuine and original unmixed Negro, both 
in perſon and character. 


The 
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The circumſtances which diſtinguiſh the Ko- CHAP. 
romantyn, or Gold Coaſt, Negroes, from all III. 
others, are firmneſs both of y and mind; 2 Dey 
ferociouſneſs of diſpoſitionz but withal, activity, 
courage, and a ſtubbornneſs, or what an ancient 
Roman would have deemed an eleyation, of ſoul, 
which prompts them to enterprizes of difficulty 

and danger; and enables them to meet death, in 
its moſt horrible ſhape, with fortitude or indif- 
ference, They ſometimes take to labour with 
great promptitude and alacrity, and have conſti- 
tutions well adapted for it; for many of them 
have undoubtedly been ſlaves in Africa: —I have 
interrogated great numbers on this ſubject, and 
although ſome of them afſerted they were born 
free, who as it was afterwards proved by the teſ. 
timony of their own relations, were actually ſold | 
as ſlaves by their maſters; others frankly con- | 
feſſed to me that they had no claim to freedom = 
in their own country, and were fold either tio "oj 
pay the debts, or to expiate the ctimes, of their 1 
owners. On the other hand, the Gold Coaſt be:. 
ing inhabited by various different tribes which are | | 
engaged in perpetual warfare and hoſtility with _ , 
each other, there cannot be a doubt that many of e 
the captives taken in battle, and ſold in the 
ropean ſettlements, 2 of free condition in 
their native country, and perhaps the owners of 
llaves themſelves. It is not wonderful that ſuch 
men ſhould endeayour, even by means the moſt 
deſperate, to regain the freedom of which they 
have been deprived; nor do J 8 that any 
further circumſtances are neceſſary 
them to action, than that of being 8 old. into cap- 
tivity in a diſtant country. I mean only to ſtate 
facts as I find them. Such I well — was the | 
origin of the Negro rebellion which happened in il 
Jamaica in 1768. It aroſe at the inſtigation of a 

_ _  Koromantyn * 


HISTORY OF THE 


BOOK Koromantyn Negro of -the name of Tacky, who 
IV. had been a chief in Guiney; and it broke out on 
W—" the Frontier plantation in St. Mary's pariſh, be- 


longing to the late Ballard Beckford,” and the ad. 
joining eſtate of Trinity, the property of my de- 
ceaſed relation and benefactor Zachary Bayly. 
On thoſe plantations were upwards of 100 Gold 


Coaſt Negroes newly imported, and I do not be. 


lieve that an individual amongſt them had received 


the leaſt ſhadow of ill treatment from the time of 


their arrival there. Concerning thoſe on the 
Trinity eſtate; I can pronounce of my own 
knowledge that they were under the government 
of an overſeer of ſingular tenderneſs and huma- 

His name was Abraham Fletcher, and let 


it be remembered, in juſtice even to the rebels, 


and as a leſſon to other overſeers, that his life was 
ſpared from reſpect to his virtues. The inſur- 


gents had heard of his character from the other 


Negroes, and ſuffered him to paſs through them 


- unmoleſted—this fact appeared in evidence, 
; Having collected themſelves into a body about 


one: o'clock in the 'morning, they proceeded to 
the fort at Port Maria ; killed the centinel, and 
provided themſelves with as great a quantity of 
arms and ammunition as they could conveniently 


diſpoſe of. Being by this time joined by a num- 
ber of their countrymen from the neighbouring 


lantations, they marched up the high road that 
ed to the interior parts of the 3 1 
death and deſolation as they went. At Ballard's 
Valley they ſurrounded the overſeer's houſe about 
four in the morning, in which eight or ten White 
people were in bed, every one of whom they 


- butchered in the moſt ſavage manner, and lite- 


rally drank their blood mixed with rum. At 
Eſher, and other eſtates, they exhibited the ſame 
tragedy; and then ſet fire to the buildings and 
| | | gx canes. 


- 
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canes. In one morning they murdered between HAP. 
thirty and forty Whites, not ſparing even infants III. 
at the breaſt, before their progreſs was ſtopp ed.. 
Tacky, the Chief, was killed in the woods, by ' 
one of the parties that went in purſuit of them; 
but ſome others of the ringleaders being taken, 
and a general inclination. to revolt appearing - 
among all the Koromantyn Negroes in the iſland, F 
it was thought neceſſary to make a few terrible | 
examples of ſome of the moſt guilty. Of three 
who were' clearly proved to have been concerned 
in the murders committed at Ballard's- Valley, 
one was condemned to be burned, and the other 
two to be hung up alive in irons, and left to pe- 
riſh in that dreadful ſituation. The wretch that 
was burned was made to fit on the ground, and 
his body being chained to an iron ſtake, the fire i 
was applied to his feet. He uttered not a groan, EY 
and ſaw his legs reduced to aſhes with the utmoſt 1 vl 
firmneſs and compoſure ; after which one of his 
arms by ſome means getting looſe, he ſnatched a * 
brand from the fire that was conſuming him, and | 
flung it in the face of the executioner. The two rr 
that were hung up alive were indulged, at their a”, 
own requeſt, with a hearty meal immediately be- | 
fore they were "ſuſpended on the gibbet, which 
was erected in the parade of the town of Kingſton. 
From that time, until they Expired, they never 
uttered the leaſt complaint, except only of cold 19 
in the night, but diverted themſelves all day long 1. 
in diſcourſe with their countrymen, who were cate 
permitted, very improperly, to ſurround the gib- * 
bet. On. the feventh day a notion prevailed 
among the ſpectators, that one of them wiſhed 
to communicate an important ſecret to his maſter, : 
my near relation; who being in St. Mary's pa- 6 
rith, the commanding officer ſent for me. I en- ADE 
deavoured, by means of an interpreter, _ 

im 


> 
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BOOK him know that I was preſent; but I could not 


— oe 


underſtand what he ſaid in return. I remember 
that both he and his fellow ſufferer laughed im- 
moderately at  ſoinething that occurred—I know 
not what. The next morning one of them 


| filently expired, as did the other on the morning 


of the ninth day. | 
The courage, or unconcern, which the people 
of this country manifeſt at the approach of death, 
ariſes, doubtleſs, in a great meaſure, from their 
national manners, wars, and ſuperſtitions, which 
are all, in the higheſt degree, ſavage and ſangui- 
nary. A power over the lives of his ſlaves is poſ- 
ſefled, and exerciſed too, on very frivolous oc- 


caſions, without compunction or ſcruple, by 


every maſter of ſlaves on the Gold Coaſt, Fa- 
thers have the like power over their children, 
In their wars they are bloody and cruel beyond 
any nation that ever exiſted ; for all ſuch of their 
captives as they reſerve not for ſlaves, they mur- 
der with circumſtances of outrageous barbarity ; 
cutting them: acroſs the face, and tearing away 


the under jaw, which they preſerve as a trophy, 


leaving the miſerable victims to periſh in that con- 
dition. I have collected this account from them- 
ſelves. They tell me likewiſe, that whenever a 
conſiderable man expires, ſeyeral of his wives, 
and a great number of his ſlaves, are ſacrificed 
at his - This is done, ſay they, that he 


may be properly attended in the next world. This 


circumſtance has been confirmed to me by every 
Gold Coaſt Negro that I have interrogated on the 
ſubject, and I have enquired of many“. In a 


'country 


„The following particulars I collected from ſome of my 
own Koromantyn Negroes, whoſe veracity I had no reaſon to 


doubt: Clara, a moſt faithful well-di poſed woman, who 
1 Was 
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country where executions are ſo freq 
human blood is ſpilt with fo little remorſe, death 
muſt neceſſarily have loſt many of its terrors ; 
and the natives in general, conſcious they have £ 

no 


was brought from the Gold Coaſt to Jamaica the latter end 
of 1784, relates, & That ſhe was born in a village near Ana- 
maboo ; that her father and mother, and their children (nine 
in number) were ſlaves to a great man named Anamoa, on 
whoſe death ſhe herſelf, and two of her brothers (who like+ 
wiſe belong tp me) with ſeveral others of his ſlaves, were ſold 
to pay his debts. That twenty others were killed at his funeral. 
I aſked her which country ſhe liked beſt, Jamaica or Guiney ? 
She replied, that Jamaica was the better country, 5 — t 

people were not billed there as in Guiney, at the 2 their 
maſters.” She informed me alſo, in anſwer to ſome other en- 
quiries, of a remarkable fact (i. e.) that the Natives of the 


Gold Coaſt give their children the yaw: (a frightſul diſorder) | 


by inoculation ; and ſhe deſcribed the manner of performing 
the operation to be making an inciſion in the thigh, and put- 
ting in ſome of the infectious matter. I aſked her what be- 
nefit they expected from this practice? She anſwered, that by 
this means their infants had the diſorder lightly, and recover- 
ed ſpeedily, whereas by catching it at a later time of life, the 
diſeaſe, ſhe ſaid, * got into the bone, that was her expreſ- 
hon. | 

Cudjoe, aged (as I ſuppoſe) about fifty, relates that he was 
born in the kingdom of Aſiantee, the king or chieftain of 
which country was named Poco. Cudjoe's clder brother hav- 


ing been caught in adultery with the wife of a man named 


Quaſhee, was adjudged to pay a fine to the man he had in- 
jured ; which not being able to do, he delivered over him 
(Cudjoe) who was at that time, by his on account, a boy 
about ſixteen, as a compenſation ; and Quaſhee immediately 
carried him off, and ſoon afterwards ſold him to a Black flave- 
merchant, who having purchaſed many others, carricd them 
all to the ſea-coaſt (they were two months on their journey) 
and ſold them to a Captain Reeder, who brought them to 
Jamaica. I aſked him, what right his brother to ſell 
him? © Becauſe,” ſaid he, my father was dead; and by his 


account fathers have an unqueſtionable right to ſell their chil- 


iren, and probably, on the demiſe of the father, the ſame 
ower is aſſumed by the eldeſt ſon over the younger _— 
; ec 


4 
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BOOK no ſecurity even for the day that is paſſing over 


IV. 


— ate that probably awaits them. This contempt 


influence over them. With the conſciouſneſs of 


miſſion into their boſoms. They 


Coaſt manifeſt an evident ſuperiority, both in 
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them, ſeem prepared for, and reſigned to, the 


of death, or indifference about lite, they bring 
with them to the Weſt Indies ; but if fortunately 
they fall into good hands at firſt, and become 
well fettled, they acquire by degrees other ſenti. 
ments and notions. Nature reſumes her lawful 


ſecurity, the love of exiſtence alſo, amidſt all the 
evils that attend it in a ſtate of — gains ad- 

eel it, and, 
ſuch is the force of habitual barbarity, ſeem 
aſhamed of their own weakneſs, A gentleman 
of Jamaica viſiting a valuable Koromantyn Negro 
that was ſick, and perceiving that he was thought- 
ful and dejected, endeavoured, by ſoothing and 
rs. le language, to raiſe his drooping ſpi- 


rits. Meſa, ſaid the Negro (in a tone of felt. 

reproach and conſcious degeneracy) /ince me come to 

White man's country me lub ( love) life too much 
Even the children brought from the Gold 


hardineſs of frame, and vigour of mind, over all 
the young people of the ſame age that are im- 


He relates further, that the king has the power of life and 
death, and that executions are very frequent. 'That when 
the king or any conſiderable man dies, a great number of his 
ſlaves are ſacrificed at his tomb. He pretends not to aſcertain 
any particular number, but remembers perfectly well the death : 
of the old king whom Poco ſucceeded, and is poſitively cer: 


. tain that * of 100 people were ſlaughtered on that 


occaſion, To convince me that he underſtood what he fgil MW © 


when he mentioned that number, he counted the fingers of 
both his hands ten times. He faith further, that wars ae t! 
very frequent; that all able men are compelled to bear arms; fi 
and that when they take priſoners, the old and infirm are fi 
killed, and the young and able preſerved to be ſold for ſlaves. WW 


ported 
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rmneſs and intrepidity which are diſtinguiſhable 


at an age which might be thought too tender to 
receive any laſting impreſſion, either from precept 
or example:—lI have been myſelf an eye-witneſs 
to the truth of this remark, in the circumſtance I 
am about to relate. A gentleman of my acquaint- 
ance, who had purchaſed at the ſame time ten 
Koromantyn boys, and the like number of Eboes 
(the eldeſt of the whole apparently not more than 
thirteen years of age) cauſed them all to be col- 
le&ed and brought before him in my preſence, to 
be marked on the breaſt. This operation is per- 
| formed by heating a ſmall filver brand, compoſed 
egro of one or two letters, in the flame of ſpirits of 
1ght- BY wine, and applying it to the ſkin, which is pre- 
and viouſſy anointed with ſweet oil. The application 
is inſtantaneous, and the pain momentary. Ne- 
felt BY vertheleſs it may be eaſily ſuppoſed that 'the ap- 
_—_— paratus muſt have a frightful appearance to a 
55 child. Accordingly, when the firſt boy, who 
Gold happened to be one of the Eboes, and the ſtouteſt 
h in of the whole, was led forward to receive the 
er all I mark, he ſcreamed dreadfully, while his compa- 
im. nions of the ſame nation manifeſted ſtrong emo- 
F tions of ſympathetic terror. The gentleman ſtopt 
"when bis hand; but the Koromantyn boys, laughing 
of his aloud, and, immediately coming forward of their 
certain own accord, offered their boſoms undauntedly 
e death to the brand, and receiving its impreſſion with- 
ly ci out flinching in the leaſt, ſnapt their fingers in 
he faid exultation over the poor Eboes. 
gers of One cannot ſurely but lament, that a people 
rars ar thus naturally emulous and intrepid, ſhould be 
arm; ſunk into ſo deplorable a ſtate of barbarity and 
irm ue ſuperſtition ; and that their ſpirits ſhould ever be 
Vo“. II, E broken 


ported from other 'parts of Africa. The like CHA P. 


in adults of this nation, are viſible in their boys 


BOO K broken down by the yoke of ſlavery | Whatever 


aud implacability in their preſent notions of right 
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may be alledged concerning their ferociouſneſß 


and wrong, I am perſuaded that they poſſeſs qua. 
lities, which are capable of, and well deſerve cul. 
tivation and improvement.—But it is time to con. 
clude my obſervations on this nation, which l 
ſhall do, with ſome account of their religion; for 
which my readers are indebted to the reſearches 
of an ingenious gentleman of Jamaica, who is 
well acquainted with their language and manners. 
Its authenticity has been frequently confirmed to 
me, on my own mquiries among the Koramantyn 
Negroes themſelves. | {251 
They believe that Accompong, the God of the 
heavens, is the creator of all things; a Deity of 
infinite goodneſs; to whom however they never 
offer ſacrifices, thinking it ſufficient to adore him 
with praiſes and thankſgiving, 1 
Aſarci is the god of the earth; to him th 
offer the firſt fruits of the ground, ad pour out 
libations of the liquors they drink to his honour. 
Iopboa is the god of the ſea: it the arrival of 
ſhips which trade upon their coaſt is delayed, they 
facrifice a hog to deprecate the wrath of [pbog. 
Obboney is a malicious dcity, who pervades 
heaven, earth, and ſea ; he is the author of all 
evil, and when his diſpleaſure is ſignified by the 
infliction of peſtilential diſorders, or other wiſe, 
nothing will divert his anger but human ſacri- 
fices; which are ſelected from captives taken in 
war, or, if there be none preſent, then from their 
ſlaves. | | 
Beſides the above deities, every family has a 
pe:uliar tutelar ſaint, who is ſuppoſed to have 
been originally a human being like one of them- 
ſelves, and the firſt founder of their family ; * 
bp : the 
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the anniverſary of whoſe burial, the whole num: CHAP: . 
ber of his deſcendants aſſemble round his grave, III. 
and the oldeſt man, after offering up praiſes to 
Accompong, Aſſarci, Ipboa, and their tutelar 
deity, ſacrifices a cock or goat, by cutting its 
throat, and ſhedding the blood upon the grave. 
Every head of an houſehold of the family, next 
lacrifces a cock, or other animal in like man- 
ner, and as ſoon as all thoſe who are able to bring 
ſacrifices have made their oblations, the — 
which have been killed, are dreſſed, and a great 
feſtival follows. b 

Among their other ſuperſtitions alſo, muſt not 
be omitted their mode of adminiſtering an oath 
of ſecrecy or purgation.— Human blood, and 
earth taken from the grave of ſome near rela- 
tion, are mixed with water, and given to the 
party to be ſworn, who is compelled to drink the 
mixture, with a horrid imprecation, that it ma 
cauſe the belly to burſt, and the bones to rot, if 
the truth be not ſpoken. This teſt is frequently 
adminiſtered to their wives, on the ſuſpicion of 
infidelity, and the reſemblance which it bears to 
the trial of jealouſy by the bitter water deſcribed 
in the book of Numbers. (chap. v.) is a curious 
and ſtriking circumſtance. | 

I now proceed to the people of Whidah, or Fi- 
da. The Negroes of this country are called ge- 
nerally in the Weſt Indies Papaws, and are un- 
queſtionably the moſt docile and beſt diſpoſed a 
Slaves that are imported from any part of Africa. 
Without the fierce and ſavage manners of the 
Koromantyn Negroes, they are alſo happily ex- 
empt from the timid and deſponding temper of 
the Eboes, who will preſently be mentioned. - 
The cheerful acquieſcence with which theſe people 
apply to the labours of the field, and their con- 

| E 2 ſtitutional 
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5 OO ſtitutional aptitude for ſuch employment, ariſe, 
IV. without doubt, from the great attention paid to 
——— agriculture in their native country. Boſman 
ſpeaks with rapture of the improved ſtate of the 
ſoil, the number of villages, and the induſtry, 
riches, and obliging manners of the Natives. He 
obſerves, however, that they are much greater 
thieves than thoſe of the Gold Coaſt, and very 
unlike them in another reſpect, namely, in the 
' dread of pain, and the apprehenſion of death. 
« They are,” ſays he, ſo very apprehenſive of 
death, that they are unwilling to hear it mention- 
ed, for fear that alone ſhould haſten their end; 
and no man dares to ſpeak of death in the pre- 
ſence of the king, or any great man, under the 
enalty of ſuffering it himſelf, as a puniſhment 
or his preſumption.” He relatęs further, that 
they are addicted to gaming beyond any people af 
Africa. All theſe propenſities, if I am rightly 
- informed, are obſervable in the character of the 
Papaws in a ſtate of ſlavery in the Weſt Indies. 
That puniſhment which excites the Koromantyn 
to rebel, and drives the Ebo Negro to ſuicide, is 
received by the Papaws as the chaſtiſement of le. 
gal authority, to which it is their duty to ſubmit 
patiently. The caſe ſeems to be, that the gene- 
rality of theſe people are in a ſtate of abſolute 
flavery in Atrica, and, having been habituated to 
a life of labour, they ſubmit to a change of ſitua- 
tion with little reluctance. E Aena 
Many of the Whidah Negroes are found to be 
circumciſed. Whether it be a religious ceremony 
common to all the tribes that go under the ap- 
pellation of Papaws, I know not. It is practiſed 
univerſally by the Nagzees ; a people that ſpeak the 
Whidah language; but I have met with Negroes 
trom this part of the coaſt that diſavow the prac- 
Wiese.: : Fs hee 
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We are now come to the Bight of Benin, com- CHAP, 
prehending an extent of coaſt of near 300 Eng, III. 
liſh leagues, of which the interior countries arg > 
unknown, even by name, to the people of Europe, . 

All the Negroes imported from theſe vaſt and un- 
explored regions, except a tribe which are dif- 
tinguiſhed by the name of Mocoes, are called in 
the Welt Indies Eboes; and in general they ap- 


gr pear to be the loweſt and moſt wretched ef all 
2 the nations of Africa. In complexion the are 
tion. much yellower than the Gold Coaſt and Whidah 
N Negroes; but it is a ſickly hue, and their eyes 


appear as if ſuffuſed with bile, even when t 
Fg are in perfect health. I cannot help — 
mem too, chat the conformation of the face, in a great 
tha majority of them, very much reſembles that of 
the baboon. I believe indeed there is, in moſt of 
th the nations of Africa, a greater elongation of the 
th lower jaw, than among the people of Europe; 
dier but this diſtinction I think is more viſible among 
des Wl the Eboes, than in any other Africans. I mean 
1 not however to draw any concluſion of natural 
© 3 WY inferiority in theſe people to the reſt of the hu- 
man race, from a circumſtance which perhaps is | 
purely accidental, and no more to be confidered  -_ _ 
A. as a proof of degradation, than the red hair and | 
ute I high cheek bones of the Natives of the North of 


g Euro . b 2 9 
itua- ] The great objection to the Eboes as ſlaves, 3 

| 25 their conſtitutional timidity, and v of _ 
aon mind which are fo great, as to occaſion them 


very frequently to feek, in a voluntary death, a 
11 — * from their own elanctioly- de ee 
| They require therefore the gentleſt and mildeſt 
treatment to reconcile them to their ſituation 
zroes but if their confidence be once obtained, they 
race manifeſt as great fidelity, affection, and gratitude, 
We menen nn . 13:08 
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BO OK as can reaſonably be expected from men in a Rate 


of ſlavery. The-females of this nation are bettet 


— labourers than the men, probably from having 


been more hardly treated in Africa. 

The depreſſion of ſpirits which theſe people 
ſeem to be under, on their firſt arrival inthe Weſt 
Indies, gives them an air of ſoftneſs and ſubmiſ, 
ſion, which forms a ſtriking contraſt to the frank 
and fearleſs temper of the Koromaptyn Negroes, 
| Nevertheleſs, the Eboes are in fact more truly 
ſavage than any nation of the Gold Coaſt; — 
much as many tribes among them, eſpecially the 
Moco tribe, have been, without doubt, accuſtom- 
ed to the ſhocking practice of feeding on human 
fleſh. This circumſtance I have had atteſted be- 
yond the poſſibili . diſpute, by an intelligent 
truſt-worthy domeſtic of the Ebo nation, who 
acknowledged to me, though with evident ſhame 
and reluctance (having lived many years among 
the Whites) that he had himſelf, in his youth, 
frequently regaled on this horrid banquet : and 
*his account received a ſhocking confirmation from 
a circumſtance which occurred in the year 1790 
in Antigua, where two Negroes of the ſame coun- 
try were tried for killing and devouring 'one of 
their fellow-ſlaves in that iſland. They were pur- 
chaſed, a ſhort time before, by a gentleman of 
the name of Chriſtian, out of a ſhip from Old 
Calabar, and I am told were convicted on the 

cleareſt evidence. 

Olk the religious opinions and modes of willy 
of the Eboes, we know but little; except that, 
like the inhabitants of Whidah, they y pay adore 

tion to certain reptiles, of which the. guana (3 
ſpecies of lizard) 1s in the wy ns 


I have been aſſured by an intel ent perbos 0 tad 
vifited many parts of Africa, that ig frequently offer 
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They univerfally practiſe circumciſion, © which HA. c 
with ſome other of their ſuperſtitions (fays Pur- III. | 
chas) may ſeem Mahometan, but are more likely ww 
to be ancient Ethnic rites ; for many countries of 
Africa admit circumciſion, and yet — not, or 
acknowledge not, Mahometiſm; but are either 
Chriſtians, as the Cophti, Abiſſinians, or Gen- 
tiles. They (the people of Benin) cut or raſe 
the ſkin with three lines drawn to the navel, 
eſteeming it neceſſary to ſalvation.” 

Next in order to the Whidah Negroes, are 
thoſe from Congo and Angola; whom I conſider 
to have been originally the ſame people. I can 
ſay but little of them that is appropriate and par- 
ticular ; except that they are in general a ſlender 
and ſightly race, of a deep and glofly black (a 
tribe of the Congoes excepted, who very near] 
reſemble the Eboes) and I believe of a diſpoſition 
naturally mild and docile. They appear to me to 
be fitter for domeſtic ſervice than for field- labour. 
They are ſaid however to become expert mecha- 
nics ; and, what is much to their honour, they 


up human ſacrifices ia their worſhip of this animal. Perhaps 
the certainty of this may be queſtioned ; but the following 
anecdote\is undoubtedly true. In the year 1789, two of the 
ſeamen of a Liverpool ſhip trading at Bonny, being aſhore 
vatering, had the misfortune to kill a guana, as they were 
rolling a caſk to the beach. An outcry was immediately 
raiſed among the Natives, aud the boat's crew were ſurround- 
ed and ſeized, and all trade iuterdicted, until public juſtice 
ſhould be ſatisfied and appeaſed· The offenders being carried 
defore the king, or chief man of the place, were adjudged te 
die. However, the ſeverity of juſtice heing foftened by a 
bribe from the captain, the ſentence was at length changed to 
the following, that they ſhould pay a fine of 700 bars (about 
£+175) and remain in the country as flaves to the king, until 
the money ſhould be raiſed. The captain not being willing to 
advance fo a ſum for the redemption of theſe poor 
wretches, ſailed without them, and what became of them 
afterwards, I have not heard. CO 

are 
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B O O are ſuppoſed to be more ſtrictly honeſt than many 
IV. other of the African tribes. _ | 
— Having thus recited ſuch obſervations as have 
occurred to me on contemplating the variouz 
African nations in the Weſt Indies ſeparately and 
diſtinct from each other, I ſhall now attempt an 
eſtimate of their general character and diſpoſi. 
tions, influenced, as undoubtedly they are in a 
great degree, by their ſituation and condition in | 
u ſtate of ſlavery; circumſtances that ſoon efface | 
the native original imprefſion which diſtinguiſhes | 
one nation from another in Negroes newly im- | 
ported, and create a ſimilitude of manners, and | 
a uniformity of character throughout the whole | 
$A | | 
Thus, notwithſtanding what has been related of Wl 
the firmneſs and courage of the natives of the 
Gold- Coaſt, it is certain that the Negroes in ge. 
neral in our iſlands (ſuch of them at leaſt as have | 
been any length of time in a ſtate of ſervitude) Ml ! 
are of a diſtruſtful and cowardly diſpoſition, So Wl : 
| 


degrading is the nature of ſlavery, that fortitude 
of mind is loſt as free agency is reſtrained. Io 
the ſame cauſe probably muſt be imputed their 
propenſity to conceal or violate the truth; which | 
is ſo general, that I think the vice of falſehood MW | 
is one of the moſt prominent features in their 
character. If a Negro is aſked even an indiffe- t 
rent queſtion by his maſter, he ſeldom gives an 
immediate reply; but affecting not to underſtand L 
what is ſaid, compels a repetition of the queſtion, MW t 
that he may have time to conſider, not what is MW « 
the true anſwer, but, what is the moſt politic ſ 
one for him to give. The proneneſs obſervable f 
in many of them to the vice of theft, has already f 
er noticed; and I am afraid that evil commu: MW © 
pigation makes it almoſt general. } 


oy" 


* 
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It is no eaſy matter, I confeſs, to diſeriminate 


thoſe circumſtances which are the reſult of proxi- 
mate cauſes, from thoſe which are the effects of 
national cuſtoms. and early habits in ſavage life ; 
but I am afraid that cowardice and diſſimulation 
have been the properties of ſlavery in all ages, 
and will continue to be ſo, to the end of the 


% 


C HAP. 


414. 
— 4 — 


world. It is a ſituation that neceſſarily ſuppreſſes 


many of the beſt. affections of the human heart. 
If it calls forth any latent virtues, they are 
thoſe of ſympathy and compaſſion towards per- 
ſons in the ſame» condition of life; and accord- 
ingly we find that the Negroes in general--are 
{trongly attached to their countrymen, but above 
all, to ſuch of their companions as came in the 
ſame ſhip with them from Africa, This is a 


ſtriking circumſtance: the term /hipmate is un- 


derſtood among them as ſignifying a relationſhip 
of the moſt endearing nature; perhaps as recall- 
ing the time when the ſufferers were cut off to- 
gether from their common country and kindred, 
and awakening reciprocal ſympathy, from the 
remembrance of mutual affliction, | 
But their benevolence, with a very few excep- 
tions, extends no further. The ſofter virtues are 
ſeldom found in the boſom of the enſlaved African. 
Give him ſufficient authority, and he becomes 
the moſt remorſeleſs of tyrants. Of all the degrees 
of wretchedneſs endured by the ſons of men, the 
greateſt, aſſuredly, is the miſery. which is felt by 
thoſe who are unhappily doomed to be the Slaves 
of Slaves; a moſt 
ſometimes takes place in the ſugar plantations, as 
tor inſtance, when it is found neceſſary to in- 
ſtruct young Negroes in certain trades or handi. 
craft employments. In thoſe caſes it is uſual to 
place them in a ſort of apprenticeſhip to ſuch — 
the 


unnatural relation, which 
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BOOK the old Negroes as are competent to give them 
IV. inſtruction; but the harſhneſs with which theſe 
people enforce their authority, is extreme; and 
it ſerves in ſome degree to leſſen the indignation 
which a good mind neceſſarily feels at the abuſes 
of power by the Whites, to obſerve that the Ne- 
groes themſelves, when inveſted with command, 

give full play to their revengeful paſſions; and 
exerciſe all the wantonneſs of ' cruelty without re- 

ſtraint or remorſe. 

The ſame obſervation may be made concerning 
their conduct towards the animal creation. Their 
treatment of cattle under their direction is brutal 
beyond belief. Even the uſeful and ſocial quali- 
ties of the dog ſecure to him no kind uſage from 
an African maſter. Although there is ſcarce a 
Negro that 1s not attended by one, they ſeem to 
maintain theſe poor animals ſolely for, the pur- 
poſe of having an object whereon to exerciſe their 
caprice and cruelty, And by the way, it is a ſin- 

ular circumſtance, and not the leſs true for be- 
ing ſomewhat ludicrous, that the animal itſelf, 
when the property of a Negro, betrays at firſt | 
fight to whom he belongs; for, loſing his play- 
ful propenſities, he ſeems to feel the inferiority 
of his condition, and actually crouches before 
ſuch of his own ſpecies, as are uſed to better 
company. With the manners, he acquires alſo 
the cowardly, thieviſh, and ſullen diſpoſition of 
his African tyrant. a 
But, notwithſtanding what has been related 
of the ſelfiſh and — Borg temper of the en- 
flaved Africans, they are ſaid to be highly ſuſ- 
ceptible of the paſſion of love. It has even been 
ſuppoſed that they are more ſubje& to, and ſen- 
ſible of its impreſſion, than the natives of colder 
chmates, #** The Negro (ſays Or. hc 
. glows 
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| 
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ſhe entruſts her own preſervation ; whoſe progreſs 
no difficulties can retard, and who triumphs even 
in chains; that principle of life, as neceſſary to 
the harmony of the univerſe, as the. air which we 
breathe, inſpires and invigorates all the thoughts 
and purpoſes of the Negro, and lightens the yoke 


* 


of his ſlavery. No perils can abate, nor impend. 


ing puniſhments reſtrain, the ardour of his paſs 
fon, He leaves his maſter's habitation, and tra- 
verſing the wilderneſs by night, diſregarding its 
noxious inhabitants, ſeeks a refuge from his ſor, 


rows, in the boſom of his faithful and affection- 


ate miſtreſs,” une : 
All this however is the language of poetry and 
the viſions of romance. The poor Negro has no 


leiſure in a ſtate af ſlavery to — a paſſion, 


which, however deſcended, is nouriſhed by idle- 
neſs. If by love, is meant the tender attachment 
to one individual object, which, in civilized life, 


is deſite heightened by ſentiment, and refined by. 


delicacy, -I doubt if it ever found a place in an 
African boſom. The Negroes in the Welt Indies, 
both men and women, would conſider it as the 


greateſt exertion of tyranny, and the moſt cruel 


of all hardſhips, to be compelled to confine them - 
ſelves to a ſingle connection with the other ſex; 
and I am perſuaded that any attempt to reſtrain 
their preſent licentious and diſſolute manners, by 


intraducing the marriage ceremony among them, 
| 28 


73 
zlows with all the warmth. of deſire natural to his CH AR. 
climate.“ The tender paſſion (ſays another 
writer) is the moſt ardent one in the breaſt of t aße 
enſlaved African.—It is the only ſource of his 
joys, and his only ſolace in affliction.“ Monſieur 
de Chanyalon (the hiſtorian of Martinico) expa- 
tiates on the ſame idea with great eloquence;— 
„Love, ſays he, the child of nature, to whom 


III. 
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BO O E as is ſtrenuouſly recommended by many perſons 
IV. in Great Britain, would be utterly impracticable 
e to any good purpoſe. Perhaps it may be thought 
that the Negroes are not altogether reduced to ſo 
deplorable a ſtate of ſlavery, as is commonly re. 
preſented, when it is known that they boldly 
claim and exerciſe a right of diſpoſing of them. 
ſelves in this reſpect, according to their own will 
and pleaſure, without any controul from their 

; Maſters. | ER; nme 
That paſſion therefore to which (dignified by 
the name of Love) is aſcribed the power of ſoft- 
_ ening all the miſeries of ſlavery, is mere animal 
deſire, implanted by the great Author of all 
things for the preſervation of the ſpecies. This 


the Negroes, without doubt, poſſeſs in common ll © 
with the reſt of the animal creation, and they in- 
dulge it, as inclination prompts, in af almoſt 5 


promiſcuous intercourſe with the other ſex; or 
at leaſt in temporary connections, which they 
form without ceremony, and diſſolve without re- 
luctance. When age indeed begins to mitigate th 
the ardour, and leſſen the fickleneſs of youth, l 
many of them form attachments, which, m_ 4 
ened by habit, and endeared by the conſciouſneſs = 
of mutual imbecility, produce a union for life. 
It is not uncommon to behold a venerable couple 
of this ſtamp, who, tottering under the load of 


years, contribute to each other's comfort, with a MW"? 
cheerful affiduity which is at once amiable and N. 
affecting. | 60 þ It 


The fituation of the aged among the Negroes 
is indeed commonly ſuch * them ſome 


amends for the hardſhips and ſufferings of their 
youth. The labour required of the men is ſel- WW * 
dom any thing more than to guard the proviſion . 
grounds; and. the women are chiefly employed 
10 
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in other eaſy avocations; but their happineſs 


old age is held by the Negroes in general, and 
this I conſider as one of the few pleaſing traits 
in their character. In addreſſing ſuch of their 
fellow ſervants as are any ways advanced in years, 
they prefix to their names the appellation of Pa- 
rent, as Ta Quaco, and Miz Quaſheba; Tz and 
Ma, ſignifying Father and Mother, by which 
by deſignation they mean to convey not _ the idea 
f. of filial reverence, but alſo that of eſteem and 
fondneſs. Neither is the regard thus diſplayed 
towards the aged, confined to outward ceremo- 
nies and terms of refpect alone. It is founded 
on an active principle of native benevolence, fur- 
niſhing one of the few exceptions to their gene- 
ral unrelenting and ſelfiſh character. The whole 
body of Negroes on a plantation muſt bereduced 
to a deplorable ſtate of wretchedneſs, if, at any - 
time, they ſuffer their aged companions to want 
the common neceſſaries of life, or even many of 
its comforts, as far as they can procurę them. 
They ſeem to me to be actuated on theſe: occa- 
ſions by a kind of involuntary impulſe, operating 
as a primitive law of nature, which ſcorns to 
wait the cold dictates of reaſon: —_ them, 
it is the exerciſe of a common duty, which courts 
no obſervation, and looks for no applauſe *. © 
Among other propenſities and qualities of the 
Negroes muſt not be omitted their loquacioutheſs. 
They are as fond of exhibiting ſet ſpeeches, as 
orators by profeſſion; but it requires a conſider- 


is * 1 ; 0 


The greateſt affront (ſays Mr. Long) that can be offered 
to a Negro, is to curſe his father and mother, or any of his 
progenitors. 4 15 1H; 01421 

able 


in attending the children, in nurſing the ſiek, or HAP. 
chiefly ariſes - from the high veneration in which 
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B O © XK able ſhare of patience to hear them n 


IV. 


for they commonly make a long preface before 
they come to the point; beginning with a tedious 


enumeration of their paſt ſervices and hardſhips. 
They dwell with peculiar energy (if the fact ad. 
mits it) on the number of children they have pre. 
ſented to Maſſa ( Maſter.) after which they reca- 
pitulate ſome of the inſtances of particular kind. 
neſs ſhewn them by their owner or employer, ad- 
ducing theſe alſo, as proofs of their own merit; 


it being evident, they think, that no ſuch kind. 


neſs can be gratuitous. This is their uſual exor. 
dium, as well when they bring complaints againſt 
others, as when they are called upon to defend 
themſelves; and it is in vain to interrupt either 
plaintiff or defendant. Yet I have ſometime; 
heard them convey much ſtrong meaning in a nar- 
row oompaſs: I have been ſurpriſed by ſuch figu- 


rative expreſſions, and (notwithſtanding their ig- 


norance of abſtract terms) ſuch pointed ſentences, 
as would have reflected no diſgrace on poets and 
Philoſophers. One inſtance recurs to my memory, 
of ſo ſignificant a turn of expreſſion in a common la- 


bouring Negro, who could have had no opportunity 


of improvement from the converſation of White 
people, as is alone, I think, ſufficient to demon- 
ſtrate that Negroes have minds very capable of 
obſervation. — a ſervant who had brought 
me a letter, and, while I was preparing an anſwer, 


had, through wearineſs and fatigue, fallen aſleep 


on the floor: as ſoon as the papers were ready, | 
directed him to be awakened; but this was no 
eaſy matter. When the Negro who attempted 
to awake him, exclaimed in the uſual jargon, 
Tou no hear Maſſa call you? that is, Don't you 
hear your Maſter call you? Sleep, replied the poor 
tellow, looking up, and returning compoledy' 

bi 
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Maſter.) | 


Lo 
w+- 


be attained only in an improved ſtate of ſosiety, 
it is natural to ſuppoſe that the Negroes have but 
little knowledge. An opinion prevails in Europe 
that they p organs peculiarly adapted to the 
ſcience of muſic; but this I believe is an ill- 
founded idea. In vocal harmony they diſplay 
neither variety nor compaſs. Nature ſeems in 
this reſpe& to have dealt more penuriouſly by 
them than towards the reſt of the human race. 
As practical muſicians, ſome of them, by great 


expert to hear an under part in a public concert; 
but I do not recollect ever to have ſeen or heard 
of a Negro who could truly be called a fine per- 
former on any capital inſtrument, In general 
they prefer a loud and long-continued noiſe to 
the fineſt harmony, and frequently conſume the 
whole night in beating on @ board with @ ſtick. 
This is in fact one of their chief muſical inſtru- 
ments; beſides which, they have the Banja or 
Merriwang, the Dundo, and the Goombay ; all of 
African origin. The firſt is an imperfect kind of 
violincello ; except that it is played on by the fin- 
ger like the guitar; producing a diſmal. monotony 
of four notes. The Dundo is preciſely a tabor ; 
and the Goombay is a ruſtic drum; being formed 
of the trunk of a hollow tree, one end of which 
is covered with a. ſheep's ſkin. From ſuch. in- 
ſtruments nothing like a regular tune can be ex- 
pected, nor is it attempted. 1 
rp Their ſongs are commonly impromptu, and 
. you there are among them individuals who reſemble 
poor © improviſatore, or extempore bards, of Italy; 
11 but I cannot ſay much for their poetry. Their 
hi tunes in general are characteriſtie of their — 
e "cy 
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Of thoſe imitative arts in which perfection aan 


abour and careful inſtruction, become ſufficiently 
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BOOK tional manners; thoſe of the Eboes being ſoft 
IV. and languiſhing; of the Koromantyns heroic and 
>> martial. At the ſame time, there is obſervable, 
in moſt of them, a predominant melancholy, 
\ which, to a man of feeling, is ſometimes very 
affecting. * | = 
At their merry meetings, and midnight feſti. 
vals, they are not without ballads of another 
kind, adapted to ſuch occaſions; and here they 
give full ſcope to a talent for ridicule and deriſion, 
which is exerciſed not only againſt each other, 
but alſo, not unfrequently, at the expence of their 
owner or employer; but moſt part of their ſongs 
at theſe places are fraught with obſcene ribaldry, 
and accompanied with dances in the higheſt de. 

gree licentious and wanton. 1 
At other times, more eſpecially at the burial 
of ſuch among them as were reſpected in life, or 
venerable — age, they exhibit a ſort of 
Pyrrhic or warlike dance, in which their bodies 
are ſtrongly agitated by running, leaping, and 
jumping, with many violent and frantic-geſtures 
and contortions. Their funeral ſongs too are al 
of the heroic or martial caſt; aforiing ſome co- 
lour to the prevalent notion that the Negroes con- 
ſider death not only as a welcome and happy re. 
leaſe from the calamities of their condition, but 
alſo as a paſſport to the place of their nativity; 
a deliverance which, while it frees them from 
bondage, reſtores them to the ſociety of their 
deareſt, long-loſt; and lamented relatives in 
Africa. But I am afraid that this, like other 
European notions concerning the Negroes, is the 
dream of poetry; the ſympathetic effuſion of 2 
fanciful or too credulous an imagination . The 


N egroes, 


9 Perhaps it was ſome ſuch imagination that gave riſe tothe 
following little poem, now publiſhed for the firſt m— 
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Negroes, .in general, are ſo far from courting HAP. 

death, that, among ſuch of them as have reſided II. 

any length of time in the Weſt Indies, ſuicide r  - * 
, . | | is 

dudtion of early yquth; but furely if the fond idea of returning 

to their 2 — could afford the poor Negroes comfort. 

and conſolation in death, it were to be wiſhed that it really 


* 


- 


prevailed among them. 


ODE ON / SEEING A NEGRO-FUNERAL, 


Mahali dies! O'er yonder plain 
His bier is borne: The fable train 
By youthful virgins led: 
Daughters of injur d Afric, ſay R 
Why raiſe ye thus th' heroic lay, | 
Why triumph o'er the dead? 


No tear bedews their fixed eye: 
'Tis now the hero lives, they cry ;— ; 
| _ Releag'd from flav'ry's chain: 9 
Beyond the billowy ſurge he flies, "Rr | 
A 


* 
= 
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nd joyful views his native \ſkies, + f 


On Koromantyn's palmy foil | n [fd 
Heroic deeds and martial toil, - — 3 
Shall fill each glorious day ' 4 \ 4 
Love, fond and faithful, crown thy nig | | | = 
And bliſs unbought, unmix'd delights, | = 
Paſt cruel wroogs repay. 3 
1 


Nor lordly pride's ſtern avarice chert, 5 \| 
Alone ſhall nature's bounties ſhare; we” } 
To all her children free. . | 
For thee, the dulcet Reed ſhall ſpring 
His balmy bowl the Coco bring, 
Th* Anana bloom for the. 


The thunder hark! Tis Afric's God, 
He wakes, he lifts th' avenging rod, 
And ſpeeds th” impatient hours: 
From Niger's golden ſtream he calls; 
Fair freedom comes, —oppreſſion falls; 
And vengeance yet is ours! 
Vox. II. F 


Now, 


BO OK is much leſs frequent than among the free- horn, 
IV. happy, and civilized inhabitants of Great Bri. 
— tain, With them, equally with the Whites, n. 
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ture ſhrinks back at approaching diſſolution; and 
when, at any time, ſudden or untimely death 
overtakes any of their companions, inſtead of re. 
joicing at ſuch an event, they never fail to impute 
it to the malicious contrivances and diabolical art 
of ſome practitioners in Obeab, a term of Afri. 
can origin, ſignifying ſorcery or witchcraft, the 
prevalence of which, among many of their coun. 
trymen, all the Negroes moſt firmly and impl. 
citly believe. We may conclude, therefore, that 
their funeral ſongs and ceremonies are commonly 
nothing more than the diſſonance of ſavage bar. 
barity and riot; as remote from the fond ſuper. 
ſtition to which they are aſcribed, as from the 
ſober dictates of a rational ſorrow, | 
Having mentioned the practice of Obeah, the 
influence of which has ſo powerful an effe& on 
the Negroes, as to bias, in a conſiderable degree, 
their general conduct, diſpoſitions, and manners, 
I ſhall conclude the preſent chapter by preſenting 
to my readers the following very curious account 
of this extraordinary ſuperſtition, and its effects: 
it was tranſmitted by the Agent of Jamaica to 


fn £ wa 9, aa 


Now, Chriſtian, pow, in wild diſmay, 
Of Afric's proud revenge the prey, 
Go roam th' affrighted — 
Transform'd to tigers, fierce and fell, 
Thy race ſhall prowl with ſavage yell, 
And glut their rage for blood! * 


But ſoft, beneath yon tam' rind ſhade, 
Now let the hero*s limbs be laid ; 
Sweet ſlumbers blefs the brave: 
There ſhall the breezes ſhed perfume, 
Nor livid lightnings blaſt the bloom 
That decks Mabali's grave. bo 
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the Lords of the Committee 'of Privy Council, H a 


and by them ſubjoined to their report on the 


flave trade; and, if I miſtake not, the public ar 


chiefly indebted for it to the diligent reſearches, 
and accurate pen, of Mr..Long. 52 
*The term Qbeah, Obiab, or Obia (for it is 
variouſly written) we conceive to be the adjective, 
and Obe or Obi the noun ſubſtantivye; and that b 
the words Obia-men or women, are meant tho 
who practiſe Obi. The origin of the term we 


ſhould conſider as of no importance in our anſwer ' 


to the queſtions propoſed, if, in ſearch of it, we 


were not led to-diſquiſitions that are highly grati- 


fying to curiofity. From the learned Mr. Bry- 
ant's * Commentary upon the word. Oph, we * 
tain a very probable etymology of the term A 
« ſerpent in the Egyptian language, was called 
* 0b or Aub.“ Obion is {till the Egyptian name 
far a ſerpent.””—* Moſes, in the name of God, 
% forbids the Iſraelites ever to enquire of the de- 
mon Ob, which is tranſlated in our Bible Char- 
* mer, or Wizard, Divinator, aut Sorcilegus.“ — 
„The woman at Endor is called Oub or Ob, 
« tranſlated Pythoniſſa; and Oubaias (he cites 
* from Horus Apollo) was the name of the Baſiliſk 
or Royal Serpent, emblem of the ſun, and an 
ancient oracular Deity of Africa.” This deriva- 
tion, which applies to one. particular ſect, the 
remnant probably of a very celebrated religious 
order in remote ages, is now become in Jamaica 
the general term to dengte thoſe Africans who in 
that iſland practiſe witchcraft or ſorcery, compre- 


hending alſo the claſs of what are called Myal- 


men, or thoſe who, by means of a narcotic po- 
tion, made with the juice of an herb (faid to be 


* Mythology, vol, i. P. 48, 4757 and t. 
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BOOK the branched Calalue or ſpecies of Solanum) which 
'IV. occaſions a trance or profound fleep of a certain 
duration, endeavour to convince the deluded 
ſpectators of their power to re-animate dead 
\ bodies. | 83 

« As far as we are able to decide from our 

own experience and information when we lived 

in the iſland, and from the current teſtimony of 

all the Negroes we have ever eonverſed with on 

the ſubje&, the profeſſors of Obi are, and always 

were, natives of Africa, and none other; and 

they have brought the ſcience with them from 
thence to Jamaica, where it is ſo univerſally prac. 

tiſed, that we believe there are few of the — 
eſtates poſſeſſing native Africans, which have not 

one or more of them. The oldeſt and moſt crafty 

are thoſe who uſually attract the greateſt devotion 

and confidence; thofe whoſe hoary heads, and a 
ſomewhat peculiarly harſh and forbidding in their 
aſpect, together with ſome ſkill in plants of the 
medicinal and poifonous ſpecies, have qualified 
them for ſucceſsful impoſition upon the weak and 
credulous. The Negroes in general, whether 
Africans or Creoles, revere, conſult, and feat 
them; to theſe oracles they reſort, and with the 

molt implicit faith, upon all occaſions, whether 

for the cure of diſorders, the obtaining revenge 

for injuries or inſults, the conciliating of favour, 

the diſcovery and puniſhment of the thief or the 
adulterer, and the prediction of future events. 

The trade which theſe impoſtors carry on is ex- 
tremely lucrative; they manufacture and fell their 

Obies adapted to different caſes and at different 
prices. A veil of myſtery is ſtudiouſly thrown 

over their incantations, to which the midnight 

hours are allotted, and every precaution is taken 
to conceal them from the knowledge and diſco- 
| | 7 very 


9er eee „„ mu ..vc of 
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very of the White om | 
who thoroughly believe in their ſupernatural power, 


_ ment, and the ſtouteſt among them tremble at the 
very fight of the ragged bundle, the bottle or the 
egg- ſhells, which are ſtuck in the thatch or hung 
over the door of a hut, or upon the branch of a 
plantain tree, to deter marauders. In caſes of 
poiſon, the natural effects of it are by the igno- 


Obeab. men _ any who ſhould betray them ; 
it is very difficult therefore for the White pro- 
prietor to diſtinguiſh the Obeah profeſſor from any 
other N upon his plantation; and fo infatu- 
ated are Blacks in general, that but few in- 
ſtances occur of their having aſſumed cou 
enough to impeach theſe miſcreants. With min 


Obi { for them near the door of their houſe, or 
in the path which leads to it, than they give 
themſelves up for loſt. When a Negro is rob- 


rens, his terrified imagination begins to work, 
ox. ns reſource is left but in the ſuperior ſkill of ſome ' 
vir WM ore eminent Obeah-man of the neighbourhood, 
ont vbo may counteract the magical operations of the 
on cther; but if no one can be found of higher 
rank and ability, or if after gaining ſuch an ally 
he ſhould ſtill fancy himſelf affected, he preſently 
falls into a decline, under the inceſſant horror of 
mpending calamities. The ſlighteſt _ ſen- 
_ 


rant Negroes, aſcribed entirely to the potent work- 

ings of Obi, The wiſer Negroes” hefitate to re- 
veal their ſuſpicions, through a dread of incurring - _ 
the terrible yengeance which is fulminated by the 


ſo firmly ,prepoſſefſed, they no ſooner find the 


der I ded of a fowl or a hog, he applies directiy to the 
ies Obeah man or woman; it is then made known . 
or wong his fellow Blacks, that Obi is ſet for the 

chief; and as ſoon as the latter hears the dreadful 


ple. The deluded Negroes, CH AP. 


III. 


become the willing accomplices in this conceal. TY 


14 
| 
| 
p 
9 
: 
' 
| 
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- BOOK ſation in the head, the bowels, or any other par, 


IV. 


any caſual loſs or hurt, confirms his apprehen- 


—> ſions, and he believes himſelf the devoted victim 


of an inviſible and irreſiſtible agency. - Sleep, 
appetite, and cheerfulneſs, forſake him; his 
ſtrength decays, his diſturbed imagination i: 
haunted without reſpite, his features wear the 
ſettled gloom af deſpondency : dirt, or any other 
unwholeſome ſubſtance, become his only food, he 
contracts a morbid habit of body, and gradually 


_0 


' ſinks into the grave. A Negro, who is taken ill, 


enquires of the Obeah-man the cauſe of his ſick. 
x4 whether it will prove mortal or not, and 
within what time he ſhall die or recover? The 
oracle generally aſcribes the diſtemper to the ma- 
lice of ſome particular perſon by name, and ad- 
viſes to ſet Obi for that perſon; but if no * 
are given of recovery, immediate deſpair 

place, which no medicine can remove, and death 
is the certain conſequence. Thoſe anomalous 
ſymptoms which originate from cauſes deeply 
rooted in the mind, ſuch as the terrors of Obi, or 
from poiſons, whoſe operation is. flow and intri- 


" cate, will baffle the {kill of the ableſt phyſician. 


— — 


“ Conſidering the multitude of occaſions which 
may-provoke the Negroes to exerciſe the powers 


of 0b. againl each other, and the aſtoniſhing 
influence ot 


this ſuperſtition upon their minds, 
we cannot but attribute a very conſiderable por- 
tion of the annual mortality among the Negroes 
of Jamaica to this faſcinating miſchief. 2 
The Obi is uſually compoſed of a farrago of 
materials, moſt. of which are enumerated in the 
Jamaica law“, viz. © Blood, feathers, parrot's 
<< beaks, dog's teeth, alligator's teeth, broken 
< bottles, grave-dirt, rum, and egg-ſhells.” 


* Paſſed 1760. 
„ With 


: 
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WEST INDIES. / 
« With a view to illuſtrate the deſcription we EH ap. | 
have given of this practice, and its common ef. III. 
fects, we have ſubjodined a few examples out fr 
the very great number which have occurred in 
Jamaica; not that they are peculiar to that ifland 
only, for we believe ſimilar examples may be 
found in other Weſt India colonies. ' Pere Labat, 
in his Hiſtory of Martinico, has mentioned ſome 
which are very remarkable. 
« It may ſeem extraordinary, that a practice 
alledged to be fo frequent in Jamaica ſhould, not 
have received an earlier check from the legiſla- 
ture. The truth is, that the fkill of ſome Ne. 
groes in the art of poifoning has been noticed 
ever ſince the colpnifts became much acquainted 
with them. Sloane and Barham, who practiſed 
phyſic in Jamaica in the laſt century, have men- 
tioned particular inftances of it. The ſecret and | 
inſidious manner in which this crime is generally 
PP proof of it extreme- \ 11-8 
y diffreult,” Suſpicions therefore have been fre- Rs. 
quent, but detettions rare: theſe murderers hase 
ſometimes been brought to juſtice, but it is reaſon» "bg 
able to believe that a fat greater number have 
eſcaped with impunity. In regard to the other | YES 
and more common tricks of Obi, fuch as Hanging +1 
up feathers, bottles, eggſhells, &c. &c. in order” | 'Y 
to intimidate Negroes of a thieviſh diſpoſition 6 
from plundering huts, dr or proviſion. . \ 
at by the White in- } 


grounds, theſe were laugh 
habitants as harmleſs ſtratagems, contrived by the 
more ſagacious, for deterring the more ſimple and 


ſuperſtitious Blacks, and ſerving for much the ſame. 

purpoſe as the ſcare-crows_which are in general 

uſed among our Engliſh farmers and pu eners. 

But in the year 1760, when. a very formidable 
Tome ii. p. 59. 447. 499. 5%6- 
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BOOK inſurrection of the Koromantyn or Gold Coaſt 
Iv. Negroes broke out in the pariſh of St. Mary, and 
◻ ſpread through almoſt every other diſtri& of the 
| | iſland, an old Koromantyn Negroe, the chief in- 


ſtigator and oracle of the inſurgents in that pariſh, | 
who had adminiſtered the Fetiſh or ſolemn oath to 
the conſpirators, and furniſhed them with a ma. 
gical preparation which was to render them in. 
vulnerable, was fortunately apprehended, con- 
victed, and hung up with all his feathers and 
trumperies about him; and his execution ſtruck 
the inſurgents with a general panic, from which 
they never afterwards recovered. The examina- lh a 
tions which were taken at that period firſt opened ii 
the eyes of the public to the very dangerous ten-. Wl t: 
dency of, the Obeab practices, and gave birth to 
the law which was then enacted for their ſuppreſ- t 
ſion and puniſhment. But neither the terror of p 
this law, the ſtrict inveſtigation which has ever Ne. 
ſince been made after the profeſſors of Obi, nor Wl |: 
the many examples of thoſe who from time to ee 
time have been SY or tranſported, have hi- p! 
therto produced the deſired effect. We conchude, Wl th 
therefore, that either this ſect, like others in the oi 
world, has flouriſhed under | ecution ; or that N 
freſh. ſupplies are annually introduced from the o. 
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African ſeminaries. etal 0 

_ | boreal 
The following is the paper referred to in the pre- 
N ceding account. i en 

| RO PT m 
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We have the following narratives from a MW + 
planter in Jamaica, a gentleman of the ſtricteſt eig 
veracity, who is now in London, and ready to pu 
atteſt the truth of them. n 

Upon 


WEST INDIES. 5 
« Upon returning to Jamaica in the year 1775, HAP. 

he found that a great many of his Negroes had II. 
died during his abſence; and that of ſuch as re- π] .. 7 
mained alive, at leaſt one half were debilitated, C 
bloated, and in a very deplorable condition. The | 
mortality continued after his arrival, and two or | | 
three were frequently buried in one day ; others 
were taken ill, and A to decline under the 
ſame ſymptoms. Every means were tried by me- : 
dicines, and the moſt careful nurſing, to pre- 3 
ſerve the lives of the feebleſt, but in Pits of all 
his endeavours, this depopulation went on for 
above a twelvemonth longer, with more or leſs 
intermiſhon, and without his being able to aſcer- *= 
tain the real cauſe, though the Obeah 1 2 
was ſtrongly ſuſpected, as well by himſelf as by 
the doctor and other White perſons upon the 
plantation, as it was known to have been very 
common in that part of the iſland, and particu- 
lary yg the Negroes of the Papa or Popo 

ti 


0 country. Still he was unable to verify his ſuf- "4 

hi- picions, becauſe the patients conſtantly denied . MH 
5 their having any thing to do with perſons of that | 

at Negreſs, who had been ill for ſome time, came © 

he one day and informed him, that feeling it was 1 


impoſſible for her to live much longer, ſne thought 
herſelf bound in duty, before ſhe died, to impart 
a very great ſecret, and acquaint him with the true 

WW cauſe of her diſorder, in hopes that the diſcloſure 
might prove the means of ſtopping that miſchief, 
which had already ſwept away ſuch a number of 
her fellow. laves. She proceeded to ſay, that her 


order, or any knowledge of them. At length a | 2 
| 


& ſtep· mother (a woman of the Popo country, above 
eighty years old, but till hale and active) had | 
© put 03; i pon her, as ſhe had alſo done upon thoſe . _ 
who had lately died ; and that the old woman | 1 
n ; | had | 
| 


% * 
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BOOK had practiſed 05i for as many years paſt as ſhe 
IV. could remember. 

—— Tze other Negroes of the plantation no 
fooner heard of this impeachment, than they ran 
in a body to their maſter, and confirmed the 
truth of it, adding, that ſhe had carried on this 
buſineſs ever ſince her arrival from Africa, and 
was the terror of the whole neighbourhood.— 
Upon this he repaired directly, with fix White 
ſervants, to the old woman's houſe, and forcing 
open the door, obſerved the whole infide of the 
roof (which was of thatch) and every crevice of 
the walls, ſtuck with the implements of her trade, 
conſiſting of rags, feathers, bones of cats, and: 
thouſand other articles. Examining further, 2 
large earthen 28 or jar, /cloſe covered, was found 
concealed under her bed.—It contained a prod; 
gious quantity of round balls of earth or clay of 
various dimenſions, large and ſmall, whitened on 
the outſide, and variouſly compounded, ' ſome 
with hair and rags or feathers of all ſorts, and 
ſtrongly bound with twine; others blended with 
the upper ſection of the ſkulls of cats, or ſtuck round 
with cats teeth and claws, or with human or dogs 
teeth, and ſome glaſs beads of different colours; 
there were alſo a great many eggfhells filled with 
a viſcous or. giimmy ſubſtance, the qualities of 
which he negleCted to examine, and many little 
bags ſtuffed with a variety of articles, the parti- 
culars of which cannot at this diſtance of time 
be recollected. The houſe was inſtantly pulled 
down, and with the whole of its contents com- 
mitted to the flames, amidſt the general acclama- 
tions of all his other Negroes. fa regard to the 
old woman, he declined bringing her to trial un- 
der the law of the iſland, which would have 
puniſhed her with death ; but, from a e- 


- 
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of humanity, delivered her into the hands of a CH Ap. 
party of Spaniards, who (as ſhe was 1 not III. 
incapable of doing ſome trifling kind of work) 
were very glad to accept and carry her with them 

to Cuba. From the moment of her departure 

his Negroes ſeemed all to be animated with new 

ſpirits, and the malady ſpread no farther among 

them. The total of his loſſes in the courſe of 

about fifteen years preceding . the diſcovery, and 
imputable ſolely to the Obeah practice, he eſti- 

mates, at leaſt, at one hundred Negroes.” 


'OBEAH TRIALS. 


« Having received ſome further information 
upon this fubjec from another Jamaica gentle- 
man, who fat upon two trials, we beg leave to 
deliver the ſame in his own words, as a fupple- . - | © 
ment to what we have already had the honour of | 
ſubmittingg. * 
In the year 1760, the influence of the profeſ- 37 
ſors of the Obeah art was ſuch, as to induce a | 
great many of the Negroe flaves in Jamaica to . IE 
engage in the rebellion which happened in that i <4 
year, and which gave rife to the, law which w * "T1 
then made againſt the practice of Obi, ＋ 
* Affurance was given to theſe deluded people, 
that they were to become invulnerable ; and in \ 
order to render them ſo, the Obeah-men turniſhed - | 
them with a powder, with which they were to rub 
themſelves; | * 
In the firſt engagement with the rebels, nine 
of them were killed, and many priſoners taken; 
amongſt the latter was one very intelligent fellow, 
who offered to diſcloſe many important matters, 
i on 
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BOOK on condition that his life ſhould be ſpared ; which 
IV. was promiſed. He then related the active part 
——— which the Negroes, known among them by the 
name of Obeah-men, had taken in propagating 
the inſurrection ; one of whom was thereupon | 
apprehended, tried (for rebellious conſpiracy) 
convicted, and ſentenced to death. 


N. B. This was the Koromantyn Obeah-man 
alluded to in our firſt paper. 


At the place of execution, he bid defiance to 
the executioner, telling him, that © It was not in 
the power of the White people to kill him.” — 
And the Negroes (ſpectators) were greatly per- 
plexed when they faw him expire. Upon other 
Obeah-men, who were apprehended at that time, 
various experiments were made with electrical 
machines and magic lanterns, but with very little 
effect, except on one, who, after receiving ſome 
very ſevere ſhocks, acknowledged that his 
maſter's Obi exceeded his own.” ry 

The gentleman from whom we have this ac- ar 
count, remembers having ſat twice on trials of WW ic 
Obeab- men, who were both convicted of ſelling WM: 
their Obeah preparations, which had occaſioned co 
the death of the parties to whom they had been W:n 
adminiſtered; notwithſtanding which, the lenity 

of their judges prevailed ſo far, that they were 
only puniſhed with tranſportation. To prove the 
fact, two witneſſes were deemed neceſſary, with 
corroborating circumſtances.“ | | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Means of obtaining Slaves in Africa. —Ohſervations 
thereon.—Objections to a direct and immediate 
abolition of the trade by the Britiſh Nation only. 
— The probable conſequences of ſuch a meaſure, 
both in Africa and the Weſt Indies, conſidered.— 
Diſpropor tions of ſexes in the number of Slaves 
annually exported from Africa. —Cauſes theregf, 
Made of tranſporting Negroes to the Weſt Indies, 
and regulations recently c/tabliſhed by act of par- 


liament. Effect of thoſe regulations, 


I: hath been obſerved in the preceding chapter, CHA P, 
that no certain and preciſe account is eaſily ro be IV. 
obtained of the means by which the market for, 

ſlaves is annually kept up and ſupported in Africa, 
The ſeveral ror Baan that are given of flayery, 
ariſing from captivity in war, delinquency and 

debt, ſeem inadequate to ſo regular and abundant - 

a ſupply, It is difficult to imagine that caſual 
contributions of this kind, can poſſibly furniſh an 
annual export of 74,000 “. Having an opportu- 


* Beſides which, great numbers are ſupplied from the na- 
tions bordering on the riyers of Senegal and Gambaa, for the 
emperor of > us and the ſtates of Barbary. Caravans 
alſo travel from thence acroſs the continent to Upper Egypt 
with conſiderable ſupplies of Negroes, ſome of which are lent 
afterwards to Conftantinople. 12 curious and intereſting 
account of this traffic is given in the Report of the Lords of 
the Privy Council. Great numbers of ſlaves are likewiſe ſent 
from Mozambique, and the ports on the eaſtern coaſt, to 
Perſia, Goa, and other parts of the Laſt Indies. Hence it 
has been calculated that Africa is drained annually of not lels 
han 150,000 of its natives. "IR | 
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BOO K Nity, a few years ago, of conſulting a very intel. 
ligent perſon on this point, who-had viſited many, 
wy parts of the coaſt, and appeared to be a man of 


veracity and candour, I received from him, in 


writing, an anſwer, which I ſhall preſent to my 


readers verbatim; and ſubjoin ſuch further infor. 
mation as I have been able to collect. The an. 
ſwer which I received, was given in the wordz 
following :—* In all parts of the coaſt, and I 
prehend it to be the ſame inland, the body of the 
ople are in a ſtate of abſolute and unlimited 
— their children arg born to no other in. 
heritance, and are liable to be ſold by their owners 
as they think proper. Moſt parts of- the coalt 
differ in their governments ;. ſome are abſolute 
monarchies, while others draw near to an ariſto. 


cracy. In both, the authority of the chief or 


chiets is unlimited, extending to life, and it is ex- 
erciſed as often as criminal caſes require, unleſ 
death is commuted into ſlavery ; in which caſe the 


offender is ſold, and if the ſhipping will not buy 
the criminal, he is immediately put to death. 


Fathers of free condition have power to ſell their 
children, but this power is but very ſeldom en- 
forced. I never knew an inſtance of it but ance, 
and then the father was ſo execrated by his neigh- 
bours, for the act of ſelling a ſon and daughter, 


that he ſhortly afterwards fell into à ſtate of de- 


ſpondency and died. The family was of ſome 
diſtinction, and the ſon and daughter were brought 


by a friendly captain, who I know afterwards 
gave freedom to one of them, and I believe be 


gave it to both. I never knew another inſtance 


of this kind, nor do I believe there is one ſlave 


in a thouſand procured in this way. Neither do 
imagine that there are many procured by wars 


or inteſtine broils, The truth is, the bulk of the 


x people 
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tel. people are born flaves to great men, reared CHAP. 


any Wl ſuch, held as property, and as property ſold. 


a free man may become a ſlave: ſuch as being in 
debt, and not able to pay; and in ſome of ſuch 
caſes, if the debt be large, not only the debtor, 
but his family likewiſe, become the ſlaves of his 
creditors, and may be fold, Adultery is com- 
monly puniſhed in the ſame manner ; both the 
offending parties being ſold, and the purchaſe. 
money paid to the injured huſband. | Obi, or pre- 
tended witcheraft (in which all the Negroes firmly 
believe, and it is generally accompanied with the 
crime of poiſoning) is another, and a very com- 
mon offence, for which ſlavery is adjudged the 
lawful puniſhment ; and it extends to all the fa- 
mily of the offender. There are various other 
crimes which ſubject the offender and his children 
to be ſold; and it is more than probable, that if 
there were no buyers, the paor wretches would 
de murdered without mercy.” 

Such is the account which I received, and it is 
confirmed by ſeveral of the witneſſes that were 
examined by the Committee of the Privy Coun- 
nce, cil, and by others that appeared before the Houſe 
1oh- of Commons; but it is contradicted in ſome ma- 
ter, Wi terial circumſtances by other gentlemen, whoſe 
de · ¶ examinations were taken at the ſame, time, and to 
ome Wl whoſe authority much reſpect is due. Mr. Penny 
ught WF alerts, that although three-fourths of the inha- 
ards WW bitants of the Windward Coaſt are flaves to the 
e he other fourth, yet that theſe local and domeſtic 
ance WW ſlaves are never ſold, unleſs far crimes.” He is of 
lave WW opinion that in no country, either in the maritime 
r do I diſtricts or in the interior parts of Africa, are 
wars ſaves bred for ſale, but that moſt of thoſe which 
f the ire diſpoſed of to the Europeans, are ſold in con- 

| Ne 1 +. 44s. ſequence 


There are indeed many circumſtances by which 
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BOO K ſequence of delinquency, or captivity in war, 
IV. The ſame, or nearly the ſame, account is given 
of the Fantyn nation by Mr. Norris; who ob. 
ſerves, that ©& a conſiderable portion of the 
community are perſons born ſlaves, but tha 
_ theſe have peculiar privileges, and enjoy many 
advantages, which the flaves of the neighbour. 
ing countries do not, and cannot be. fold 2 
the caprice of their maſters.” His opinion iz 
that the number of ſlaves furniſhed in the 

country (about 2000 annually) is made up by de. 

linquency and debt. . 
Under ſuch contradictory information, it oc. 
curred to me, during my reſidence in Jamaica, to 
examine many of theN egroes themſelves. I men 
Negroes newly arrived from Africa; far from 
thoſe who have reſided any length of time in the 
Weſt Indies, it is difficult to obtain, even to en- 
quiries of an indifferent nature, ſuch anſwers a 
carry with them conviction of their truth. It f 
ſeldom, for inſtance, that any Guiney Negro wil 
acknowledge that he was in a ſtate of ſlavery in 
his native country. Obſerving the reſpect and 
preheminence allowed to wealth and conſequence 
among the Whites, and the privileges which *. 
tach to freedom in the Weſt Indies, among thoſe ¶ cot 
his own colour who are born or rendered free, WM »: 
is tempted, whether juſtly or not, to affert hu nil 
um to ſome degree of conſideration from his IM ,* 
paſt, if not from his preſent condition; and it MW no 
a natural and excuſable propenſity. Conceiving I pou 
therefore that the truth might be beſt obtained fee. 
from Negroes recently imported, I enquired « * 
many young people, from different parts of Africa, Wl ... 
concerning the circumſtances of their captivity and late 
fale, and, having reduced their information to «ap 
writing, I interrogated many of them * X 

* "Ba 4 
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months. If t 


conſidered it as grounded in truth. On other oc- 
caſions, I have examined brothers and ſiſters 
apart. If their information agreed in minute 
particulars, I could have no reaſon to ſuſpe& 


perſons of both ſexes whom I thus interrogated, 
fifteen frankly declared that they were born to 
ſlavery, and were either fold to pay the debts, or 


Five were ſecretly kidnapped in the interior coun- 
try, and ſold to black merchants, who conveyed 
them from an immenſe diſtance to the ſea-coaſt, 
and fold them to the ſhip-maſters that brought 
them to Jamaica. The other five appeared to 
have fallen victims in ſome of thoſe petty wars 
which it is probable rapacity and revenge recipro- 
cally inſtigate throughout the whole continent of 
Africa . On ſuch occaſions, the young ag 

— | tne 


Perhaps the reader will not be diſpleaſed to be preſented 
with a few of theſe examinations, as they were, taken down 
at the time, and without any view to publication. J 

Adam (a Congo) a boy as I gueſs about fourteen,: his 
country name Sarri, came from a vaſt diſtance inland, was 
waylaid and ſtole, in the path about three miles from his own 
village, by one of his'countrymen. -It was early in the morn- 
og, and the joan hid hin all day in the woods, and marched 
him in the night. He was conducted in this manner for a 
month, and then ſold to another Black for a gun, ſome 
powder and ſhot, and a quantity of He was ſold a 
ſecond time for a keg of brandy. His laſt-mentioned pur- 
chaſer bought ſeveral other boys in the ſame manner, and 
when he had collected twenty, ſent them down to the ſea- 


coaſt, where they were ſold to a captain of a ſhip, He re- 


lates further, 8 his father, Scindia Duante, was a chief or 
captain under the king, and a t warrior, and had taken 


many people, whom he ſold as flaves. 
Vol. H. | 1 T Aua 


he ſame N after an interval of ſeveral CHAP. 
fame account preciſely was given IV. 
by the ſame people a ſecond time, I commonly WW + - 


| 
1 
| 


them of falſehood, Of five-and-twenty young 


bartered away to ſupply the wants of their owners. 
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' BOOK the able are carried into captivity by the victor 
Iv. and the aged and infirm commonly murdered on 

the ſpot. By theſe means, and the commutation 


of them, as I gueſs, about twenty years old, the other eigh- 
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of death into ſlavery for crimes real and pretend 
ed, are the nations of Europe ſupplied ; and it 
Cannot 


aw and Quamina (brothers) from the Gold Coaſt, one 


teen, were born ſlaves to a man named Banafou, who had z 
great many other ſlaves, and ſold theſe two to the captai 
that brought them to Jamaica, On being aſked for what 
cauſe their maſter ſold them, they ſuppoſed the queſtion in- 
plied a charge againſt them of miſconduR, and one of then 
replied with great quickneſs, that they were not the only 
flaves that were fold in Guiney without having been guilty of 
any erime: their maſter, they ſaid, owed money, and fall 
them to pay his debts. 3 

Afiba, a Gold Coaſt girl, aged about fifteen, was a ſlave ts 
a man named Quamina Vati. Her maſter ſold her and tw 
others to the ſame captain, for a quantity of linen and other 


Yamouſa, a Chamba youth, about ſixteen, was a ſlave to: 
ome named Soubadou ; who fold him, together with a con, 

or a gun, a quantity of other goods, and ſome brandy. 

Oliver, from Aſffiantte—his country name Sang—a young 
man, as I gueſs, about twenty-two or twenty-three of 
age. His father was a free man, a carpenter—lived in a wk 
lage far from the ſea. The village was attacked by a party ul 
Fantees, who came in the night, and ſet fire to the houſe, 
and killed moft of the inhabitants with guns and cutlaſſes- 
particularly the old. The young people they took priſoner, 
and afterwards ſold him and two others, for a piece of gold 
called fica, to a Black merchant, who carried them to the 
Fantee country.— He was afterwards ſold or transferred over 
to ſix different Black purchaſers; the laſt of whom cayried 
him down to the ſea-coaſt, and ſold him on board a ſhip.— Wa 
much frightened at the fight of White men, and thought be 
was to be eaten. 

Eſther relates that ſhe was born in the Ebo country, about 
one day's journey from the ſea-coaſt, where her grandmother 
lived, to whom ſhe was ſent on a viſit by her fuher While 
there, the village was attacked by a body of Negroes (ſhe 
knows not of what country, nor on what account) on whoſe 
approach ſhe and all the women were ſent into the" werk 
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cannot ſurely be a queſtion, amongſt a humane CH A P. 


and enlightened people, concerning the unlaw. IV 


fulneſs of a traffic thus ſupported. To attempt its 
defence in all caſes, were to offer an inſult to the 
common ſenſe of mankind, and an outrage on the 
beſt feelings of our nature. Yet a good mind 
may honeſtly derive ſome degree of conſolation 
in conſidering that all ſuch of the wretched victims 
as were ſlaves in Africa, are, by being ſold to the 
Whites, removed to a fituation infinitely more 
deſirable, even in its worſt ſtate, than that of the 
beſt and moſt favoured ſlaves in their native coun- 
try. It is, on all hands, admitted that the con- 
dition of thoſe _ people, under their own go- 
vernments, is the moſt deplorable that we can 
conceive a human creature to be ſubje& to. They 
have no ſecurity for property, nor protection for 
their perſons ; they exiſt at the will and caprice 
of a maſter, who is not amenable to any law for 
his ill treatment of them, and who may ſlaughter 
them at his pleaſure. He has in truth but very 
little intereſt in their preſervation, having no 
means of employing them in profitable labour, 
and when proviſions are ſcarce, he has even a 
ſtrong inducement to deſtroy them. 

The chief objection to the ſlave trade ariſes 
from the great encouragement which I fear it un- 


* 


k — 1 


| avoidably holds forth to acts of violence, op- 
0 preſſion, and fraud among the natives towards 
* each other. Without doubt, this is the ſtrong \ 
Mu where a party of the enemy found them, and carried away all | 
ht be ſuch as = able to travel. The old, and thoſe who were 
averſe to remove, were put to death ; her grandmother among 
abou! I the reſt, The third day ſhe was ſold to the White people. 
other WY $he has many marks abbut the cheſt, which ſhe . 
Wade + proof of free birth, and afſerts that ber father bad a Plan- 
2 tation of corn, yams, and tobacco, and poſſeſſed Many laves, 
oods, 82 h part 
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part of the petitioners caſe ; and I admit it to be 
ſo, with that frankneſs which I_truſt no honeſt 
Weſt Indian will condemn. At the ſame time it 
deſerves -very ſerious conſideration, whether a 
direct and immediate diſcontinuance of the trade 
by the Britiſh nation only (the other nations of 
Europe continuing to putchaſe as uſual) would 
afford a remedy to thoſe, miſeries, the exiſtence 
of which every enlightened mind cannot but 
admit, and every good mind mult deplore; or 
rather, whether a pattial and ſudden abolition 
(ſo inveterate is the evil) would not aggravate 
them in a high degree. y 
In conſidering this queſtion, we muſt have in 
view not only the circumſtances attending the 
Slave Trade on the Coaſt, but alſo the ſituation 
of the enſlaved Negroes already in the Sugat 
Colonies. On the firſt head, it is to be enquired 
whether, ſuppoſing Great Britain ſhould abandon 
her ſhare in this commerce, a leſs number of 
ſlaves would in conſequence thereof be bro 
down for ſale in Africa? Admiral Edwards, who 


ſerved on the ſtation, and was on ſhore ſeyen 


_ ſupport eac 


months at a time, is decidedly of opinion that, 
ſo long as other nations continue to purchaſe, the 
number would not be diminiſhed in the leaſt *; 
and a little reflection my haps convince us 
that his opinion is foun ec in reaſon,” and the 
nature of the cale. Among the commercial na- 
tions of Europe, it is true that, in moſt caſes of 
purchaſe and barter, the demand and the ſupply 
= up togethef, and continue to regulate and 

other : but theſe are the arrange- 
ments of well-informed. and civiliſed men. In 
Africa, it is apprehended the flave merchants 


* See his_eviderice in the Report of the Committee: of 
Privy Council, 178g. 
p62 (2 poſſeſi 
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poſſeſs no ideas of this kind, neither does the nay C HAP. 

ture of their traffic allow of ſuch regulations. IV. 

When two African ſtates are at war with each wy 

other, the aim of each undoubtedly is to deſtroy 

as many enemies, or ſeize on as great a number 

of captives, as poſſible. Of theſe laſt unfortu, 

nate victims, all ſuch as are able to travel, are 

commonly ſent down to the coaſt for ſale, the reſt 

are maſſacred on the ſpot, and the fame fate at- 

tends thoſe unhappy wretches who, being ſent 

down, are found unſaleable. The prices indeed 

on the coaſt have been known to vary .as th 

market is more or leſs plentifully ſupplied; but, ſo 

long as ſhips from Europe create a market, whether 

the prices be high: or low, it can hardly be doubt- 

ed that wars will be as frequent as ever, and that 

the ſame acts of oppreſſion, violence and fraud, 

which are faid to be committed by princes on 

their ſubjects, and by individuals on each other, 

for the purpoſe of pracuring ſlaves for ſale, will 

exiſt as uſual, without ATOP or reſtraint. 

| Behold then an exceſs of 38,000 of theſe miſe- 

table peaple (the preſent annual export in Britiſh 8 

ſhipping) thrown upon the market, and it is rel? 

more than probable that one or the other of theſe 

conſequences, will follow : Either the French, the 

Dutch, and the other maritime nations of Europe, | 

by ſeizing on what we ſurrender, will encreaſe E: 

their wall in proportion to the encreaſed ſupply *, «| 

or, having the choice and refuſal of 48,000 more 3 

than they have at preſent, will become more dif. ; | 

ficult to pleaſe; confining their purchaſes to ſuch 
* Admiral Edwards being aſked, Whether, if Great Bri- 

tain were to relinquiſh the trade in flaves, the number ſold to 

Europeans would, in his opinion, be much diminiſhed? res 

plied, Moſt certainly it would not be diminiſhed. The French 

d Dutch would immedittely get Nn of, this . 

| 3 * only 
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BOOK only as are called prime ſlaves. Thus the old, 
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IV. and the very young, the ſickly and the feeble, will F 
— be ſcornfully It's and perhaps twenty, poor : 
wretches be conſidered as unſaleable then, and a 
facrificed accordingly, to one that is ſo conſidered a. 

and facrificed now. 8. ar 
That this latter ſuppaſition is not a mere ſpe- Wl b. 
culative contingency, is abundantly proved by th 

many reſpectable witnefles, whoſe examinations Wil .: 

were taken by the committee of the privy coun- t 

cil :—Being aſked concerning the diſpoſal of ſuch Wl & 

flaves as are rejected by the Eurppean traders, Wl 

either becauſe their cargoes are already aſſoxted, n 

or becayſe the miſerable victims are conſidered as u 

too old or too feeble for labour, it was given in u 
evidence, as a fact too notorious to be. contro, m. 
verted, that they ate very frequently, if not gene- Wl. 

rally, put ta death, The flaye merchant, not ine 


baving the means of maintaining his captives, for 
length of time, makes no ſcruple to avow that I an 
it is his intention to deſtroy them, provided they ru 
are not ſold by a certain day; and the work, N 
death, on ſuch occaſions, is ſometimes performed ef 
in fight of our ſhipping. Shocking as this W*' 
account may ſeem, 1t is verified by undiſputed WM... 
teſtimony ; and to ſuppoſe that a diſcontinuance Wer 
of the trade by one nation only, will put an end ber 
to this enormity, is to ſuppof: that the African W =" 
ſlaveholder will become more merciful, as his WW: 
ſlaves are rendered of leſs value; a concluſion hon 
which I am afraid experience wit not warrant *. Ne | 
— 3 . , . — KL 5 1 Wa. n e to 


Mr. Newton (an evidence in ſupport of the application JW mad: 
to parliament for an abolition of the trade) admits * ſome Adu 
of the ſlaves, that have been rejected by the Europeans, have nd 
been knocked on the head with the paddles of the boat that “ ar 
brought them, and thrown overboard. On the Gold Coaſt, 
Mr. Miles ſuppoſed they are 'moſtly reſerved for the popes 
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The effect which a partial abolition would pro- HAP. 
bably have in our ſugar iſlands is now to be con- IV. 
fidered ; and here it muſt, in the firſt place, be 
obſerved, that it ſeems not to be known, or is not 
adverted to, in England, that the ſugar eſtates 
are not only very much underſtocked in general, 
but that there is ſcarce one of them, for reaſons 
that will preſently be ſeen, that poſſeſſes a ſuffi- 
cient number of Negro women, in proportion to 
the men. Of courſe there being fewer pairs, 
there are fewer children born. Thus ſituated, there 
muſt neceſſarily happen a decreaſe on the whole 
number of the flaves, even under the mildeſt 
treatment, and enjoying the greateſt plenty of 
wholeſome! proviſions. Secondly, it muſt be re- 
membered that moſt of the ſugar eſtates, having 
been ſettled on credit, are burthened with heavy 
incumbrances to perſons in Great Britain. Many 
planters are under covenants to conſign thither 
annually, certain ſpecific quantities of ſugar and 
rum. The effect therefore of a direct and un- 


of being ſacrificed at the burial of great men. One inſtance | | 
of this came within his own knowledge.——Mr. Weuves | | 
knew an inſtance of a woman being deſtroyed, who was ac- by” 
cuſed of witchcraft, and could not be fold. In order to ſave 

her life, he offered to give an anker of brandy for her; but \ 4 
her head was cut off before his 2 er arrived. Other in- | 
ſtances, ſimilar to this, are related 1 Mr. Mathews and Mr, 

Candy. Sir Young ſaved the life of a beautiful boy, | 
about five years old, at Sierra Leone. The child being too 
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on ; young to be an object of trade, would have been thrown into } 
25 the river by the perſon that had him to ſell, but Sir Geprge, 
he to ſave his life, offered a quarter caſk of Madeira wine for 


him, which was accepte e brought him ta England, and 
tion made a preſent of him to the Marquis of Lanſdown. 
me Admiral Edwards, Mr. Penny, Mr. Dalzel, Mr. Anderſon, 
ave and others, concur in the ſame account of the diſpoſal of ſuch 
that are rejected by the Europeans. | 
aſt, Report of the Lords of the Committee of 
- © "Council, 1789, Part 1ſt. 
qualified 
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BOOK qualified abolition 'would be this, that while the 
IV. few perſons who have money at command, would 
be waiting, and perhaps contriving, opportunities 
to ſtock their plantations with the ſlaves of their 
diſtreſſed and harraſſed neighbours, the great mn. 
jority of planters would find themſelves in a moſt 

cruel and uncomfortable ſituation ; their eſtates 

already weak-handed, deprived of the- poſſibility 

of ſelling their lands, and no means in their 

power of augmenting their ſtock of labourers by 
purchaſe; their creditors, at the ſame time, ch. 
morous and importunate for produce, which cu 

only be obtained by great exertions of labour: 

In ſuch circumſtances what are they to do? | 

cannot better illuſtrate this part of my ſubjed 

than by the caſe of the Dutch planters of Efle. 
quebo and Demerary : by an impolitic interdic- 

tion of foreign ſlave ſhips into thoſe province, 
they have, for ſome time paſt, felt all the effech 
of a virtual abolition; and here follows the ac 
count which they give of their ſituation, tranſerib 
ed from a late memorial to the States General: 
< It is impoſſible, (fay the petitioners) to'inform 
your High Miphtineſſes of the real annual dimi. 
nution of our ſlaves, but it is generally calculated 
at five in the hundred, or a twentieth part. Thi 
is little felt the firſt year: nineteen remaining 
Negroes hardly perceive that they do the work 
which the preceding year employed twenty. Bu 
the ſecond year the ſame work falls to the ſhare 
of eighteen, and, if another year paſſes without 
an augmentation by purchaſe, ſeventeen muſt do 
the work firſt alldtted to twenty. This mult gi 
riſe to diſcontent, deſertion and revolt; or, it the 
Negroes put up patiently with this furcharge 0 
labour, illneſs and an earlier death muſt be the 
conſequence. - Or, laſtly, if the planters ſeek to 


avoid 
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avoid all theſe inconveniencies, they muſt gra- HAP. 
dually contract the limits of their plantations, and IV. 
of courſe diminiſh their produce.” Thus imme 
diate intereſt in all caſes, and urgent diſtreſs in 
many, are oppoſed to the principles of juſtice and 
the dictates of humanity! - dt us 

What I have thus deliberately written, is not, 
if I know my own heart, the language of ſelfiſh. 
neſs, or party. I confeſs that, reflecting on the 
means by which ſlaves are very frequently obtain- 
ed in Africa, and the deſtruQtion that formerly 
attended the mode of tranſporting them to the 
Weſt Indies, I was at one time of opinion it be- 
came this great and renowned nation, inſtead of 
regulating her conduct by that of other ſtares, to 
ſet a laudable example to them; by an immediate 
and unqualified ſuppreſſion of this reprobated 
commerce; and I ſhould ſtill maintain and -avow 
the fame ſentiments, were I not, on fuller enquiry 
and better infermation, led to ſuſpect that the 
meant propoſed are not adequate to the end. I fear 
that a direct and ſudden abolition, by one nation 
alone, will not ſerve the purpoſes of humanity in 
Africa; and 1 am fully convinced that fuch a 
meaſure will tend to aggravate, in a very high 
degree, the miſeries — great majority of the 
Negroes already in the Weſt Indies; whoſe de- — 90 
creaſing population is at preſent unavoidable; and 14 
who therefore, unleſs recruited by ſupplies from _ 
Africa, muſt find their labours augment, as their } 

The next object to which it was propoſed ta : 
direct our enquiries, is the mode of conveying - | 
ſlaves from Africa to the Welt Indies, and their | | 
mortality in the voyage; conſtituting the ſecond | 
2 on which molt of the petitioners to par- 
lament for an abolition of the trade, have _ 

en TO 
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BOO Ktheir application. But before I proceed to con. 
IV. ſider this part of my ſubject, it may not be im- 
proper to offer a few obſervations concerning the 


great diſproportion of ſexes in the purchaſes that 
are made on the coaſt; it being a well-known 
fact, that of the vaſt numbers ot flaves annually 
exported from Africa, about one-third only are 
females. This circumſtance has been tortured 
into'a charge of criminal negle& and improvident 
avarice againſt the planters of the Weſt Indies, 
who are ſuppoſed from thence to have no' wiſh 
of making their flaves even as happy as their 
ſituation will admit, or of keeping up their num- 
bers by natural increaſe. How far theſe ch 

are founded, let the following teſtimony Fe 
very er witneſs, determine“ Ihe dif- 
proportion in the number of male and female 
flaves exported from Africa (ſays Mr. Barnes *) 
appears to me to be imputable to the three follow- 
ing cauſes: Firſt, to the practice of polygamy 
which prevails throughout Africa. Secondly, to 
ſome of the very cauſes of ſlavery itſelf; men are 
more apt to commit civil 'offences than women, 
and in all ſuch caſes, where males and females are 
involved in the ſame calamity, the firft cauſe ſtill 
has its operation : the young females are kept for 
wives, and the males are fold for flaves. Thirdly, 
to the circumſtance that females become unfit for 
the ſlave-market at a much earlier period than the 
males. A woman, through child-bearing, may 
appear a very exceptionable ſlave at twenty- two, 
or twenty-three years of age, whereas a healthy 
well-made man will not be objected to at four or 
five-and-thirty ; conſequently, if an equal number 
of males and females of like ages were offered for 


 * Report of the Committee of Council, 1789. 
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ale, a much greater proportion of the females CHAP. 
would be rejetied on that account only. With IV. 
regard to the queſtion, Whether the European . 
traders prefer purchaſing males rather than fe- 
males? I haye to obſerve, that though it. is im- 
poſſible to conduct the buſineſs, either of a houſe 

or of a plantation, without a number of females, 

yet as the nature of the flave-ſervice in the Weſt 

Indies (being chiefly field labour) requires, for the _ 
immediate intereſt of the planter, a greater nums 

ber of males, the European trader would of courſe 

wiſh to purchaſe his affortment according to the 
proportion wanted; but the fact is, he bar not an 

option in the caſe for the reaſons already mention- 

ed; ſo that in moſt parts of Africa it is with 

great difliculty he can get as many ſaleable females 

as will form any tolerable aſſortment.“ The ap- 
plication of theſe remarks will hereafter be ſeen. 
Ino return to the manner of tranſporting the 

faves thus purchaſed, from Africa to the Welt 
Indies. | ed tad r Nail 

It is difficult, I think, to aſſign any probable 

reaſon or motive why the treatment of theſe poor 

people at fea ſhould be otherwiſe than as humane an 

11 WM indulgent as the ſafety of the crew will admit. 

or Many ſhocking inſtances were however adduced, 

in the evidence delivered to the committee! of 

or privy council, of moſt outrageous. and wanton 

he barbarity and cruelty Exerciſed towards them-in 
different ſnips; but, as the witneſſes that were 
brought forward to eſtabliſh thoſe charges were 

hy not the moſt reſpectable in point of character; 

+ Jud in ſome caſes were proved to have ſuits at law 

jor th the captains againſt whom they gave evt- 

for I dence, I ſhall collect my account from leſs dif 

le, 
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putable authority. 

It is admitted on all hands that the men- ſlaveg 

are ſecured in irons when they firſt come on * 
7 „ board ; 
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BOOK board; but Sir George Young, a captain in thy 
IV. Kkingp's ſervice, who appears to be well acquainted 
Aich the trade in all its branches, is of opinion, 
that this is not practiſed more than neceſlity re. 
quires. The mode is, by faſtening every two men 
together, the right ancle of one Bens locked by 
means of a ſmall iron fetter, to the left of the 
other; and if marks of a turbulent diſpoſition 
appear, an additional fetter is put on their wriſts, 
On the paſſage, when'danger is no longer appre- 
hended, theſe-irons are commonly taken off; and 
women and young people are exempt from then 
from the beginning“. They are lodged between 
decks, on clean boards, the men and women bei 
ſeparated from each other by bulk- heads; and fr 
air is admitted by means of windfalls or ventil 
tors. Covering of any kind, as well from thi 
. warmth of the climate as from the conſtant pras 
tice of going naked, would be inſupportable to 
them. Leas morning, if the weather permit, 
they are brought upon deck, and allowed to cots 
tinue there until the evening. Their apartments 
in the mean time, are waſhed, ſcraped, fumigat 
ed, and ſprinkled with vinegar. © The fil 
attention paid to them in the morning it 
to ſupply them with 'water to waſh their hand 
and faces, after which they are provided witl 
their morning meal, which, according to the 
country from whence they come, conſiſts eithet 
of Indian corn, or of rice or yams. * Before noo! 
they are conſtantly. and regularly made to bathe 
in falt-water, than which nothing can be more 
agreeable and refreſhing. Their dinner is varied, 
conſiſting ſometimes * b food to which they har 
been accuſtomed in Africa, as yams and India 
The bulk of the cargo is generally youn e trol 
fixtcen nave age to thiny.——The bowel kae — Fit 
N ene ee 
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ſoft in ſteam, and mixed up with a ſauce made 

eat, or fiſh, or palm-oil j a conſtant and deſirable 
article in their cookery. At each meal they are 
allowed as much as they can eat, and have like- 
iſe a ſufficiency of freſh water; unleſs when, 
om an uncommon long voyage, the preſervation 
pf the ſhip compels the captain to put them to a 
ort allowance. Drams alſo are given them when 
e weather is cold or wet ; and pipes and tobacco 
whenever they defire them. In the intervals be- 
ween their meals they are encouraged to divert 


SS FSS FN 


purpoſe ſuch rude and uncouth inſtruments as are 
ſed in Africa, are collected before their depar- 
ure; and they are alſo permitted to amuſe them- 
elves with games of chance, for which they are 
ikewiſe turniſhed, with implements of African in- 
ention. In ſickneſs, the inyalids are immediate» 
removed to the captain's cabin, or to an hoſpi- 
il built near the forecaſtle; and treated with all 
he care, both in regard to medicine and food, 
hat circumſtances will admit; and when, fortu- 
ately for the. Negroes, the ſhip touches at any 
place in her voyage, as frequently happens, every 
efreſhment- that the country atfards, as coeoa- 
uts, oranges, limes, and other fruits, with' vege- 
ables of all ſorts, are diſtributed _— them; 
ind refreſhments of the fame kind are freely al- 
owed them at the place of their deſtination, be- 
veen the days of arrival and ſale. | 

From this account, which is confirmed by the 
eſtimony of a great number of reſpectable men, 
nany of whom were wholly: diſintereſted in the 


be eſtion, and could therefore have no motive to 


violate 


themſelves with muſic and dancing; for which 


109 
orn, &c. and at other times of proviſions brought CHAP. 


from Europe, as dried beans and peaſe, wheat, IV. 
ſhelled barley, and biſcuit, all which are boil — 
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BOO K violate or ſuppreſs the truth, it may be ſuppoſe 
IV. that every ſcheme which can eaſily be deviſed i e 
—2—> preſerve the Negroes in health, cleanlineſs, an 
cheerfulneſs, is adopted in the voyage. So drea in 
ful, notwithſtanding, has been the mortality ir 
. ſeveral ſhips, wherein theſe precautions were uſei 
as to evince, beyond all contradiction, that ther 


was ſomething in thoſe inſtances intrinſica i 
wrong; and it cannot be doubted that the nd 
chief has been aſcribed to its proper cauſe, na la 
Is the criminal rapaciouſneſs of many of eu 

ip-maſters in purchaſing more Negroes thu ad 
their accommodations were calculated to convey, if 
It appeared in evidence before the Houſe of Com n: 
mons, that a ſhip of 240 tons would frequently u 


be crowded with no leſs than $20 ſlaves ; which 
was not allowing ten inches of room to each in 
dividual. The conſequence of this inexcuſable No 
avarice, was oftentimes a loſs of fifteen per cent. iſe 
in the voyage, and 44 per cent. more in the hu 
bours of the Weſt Indies, previous to the 'ſale, tio 
from diſeaſes contracted at ſea ;—a deſtruction hu 
the human ſpecies on which it is impoſſible to * 
fle& without indignation and horror! tior 
To the ſeveral arguments, however, which 
have been raiſed on the ground of theſe abuſes, Mud 
in ſupport of the ſcheme of abolition, a very ſhort one 
anſwer may be given :—Admit all the miſeris o 
and deſtructive wretchedneſs which have been gwen 
placed to this account to have exiſted in full force, 
and it will ſtill remain to be enquired whether 
meaſures of leſs powerful operation than a total 
ſuppreſſion of the trade, will not obviate in fi- 
ture the evils complained of; becauſe, if N bell 
tions alone are ſufficient for that purpoſe, abol-Win he 


LL 


tion cannot be neceſſary. Regulations have 2c- Ne 0 
cordingly been framed and inforced under they"! 
authority *'© 
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ertain effect ought ſurely to be known, before 


aue evils they are meant to redreſs are pronounced 
real rremediable. By an act of the 28th year of his 
yu reſent Majeſty (ſince renewed and amended) the 
uſed Mlave ſhips are reſtricted to the conveyance of five 
then aves to every three tons; and even this propor- 


jon is allowed only as far as 201 tons. For every 
additional ton they are limited to one additional 
ave*. To theſe important precautions for ſe- 
uring to the Negroes a ſufficiency of room, is 
added the neceſſary proviſion of a regularly _ 

P- 


ey ibed ſurgeon; to whom, as well as te the 

Jom. naſter, very liberal encouragement is given, to in- 
ently {duce both of them to exert every provident en- 
chic eavour in preſerving their unfortunate captives 
h i in health and ſpirits: the ſum of one hundred 
fable pounds being allowed to the maſter, and £.50'to 


the ſurgeon, if the loſs on the voyage amounts 
o no more than two in the hundred, and half 
hoſe ſums if the loſs ſhall not exceed three in the 
hundred. 

Of the full effect which this ſyſtem of reſtric- 
tion and encouragement hath hitherto produced in 
all the Britiſh —— I am not informed; but 
judging by returns which I have obtained from 
one of the principal marts in the Weſt Indies, it 
would ſeem to have been found, in a very emi- 


port of Montego-Bay, in Jamaica, the Negroes 
ether imported between the 18th day of November 
total 789, and the 15th of July 1791, were 9,993, 


Ia It is alſo provided, that veſſels not exceeding 201 tons 
or ſhall not carry of male ſlaves (exceeding four feet four inches 
bol · in height) more than one for each ton, and veſſels of larger 
e c- le more than three ſuch males for every five tons. This re- 
- the evlation ſeems intended as an encouragement to the export of 
ority « greater proportion of females. | 


4 


nent degree, advantageous and falutary. At the 


I 


authority of the Britiſh parliament, of which the CHA P. 
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Bock in 38 ſhips; the mortality at ſea, excluſive of the 


IV. 


746, which is ſomewhat under ſeven per cent 


took place) returned without the loſs of a ſingle 


_ rivers, during the autumnal months, which ſome 
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loſs of 54 Negroes in a rhutiny on the coaſt, wy 


on the whole number of flaves. This, though 
much leſs, I believe, than the average loſs which 
commonly happened before the regulating lay 
took place, is, I admit, ſufficiently great; and, 


had it prevailed in any degree equally on the ſes Will - 
ral ſhips concerned, might, perhaps, have ben , 
conſidered as a fair eſtimate of the general mor. Wil - 
tality conſequent on the trade, notwithſtanding 7 
the precautions and proviſions of the regulating Wl 
act. But on examining the liſt, I find that eight WY. 


of the 38 ſhips, were entitled to, and actually re. 
ceived, the full premium; two others received the Wil , 
half premium; and one other (a ſchooner tha il. 
failed from Jamaica to the coaſt before the 20 e 


Negro. Of 746 deaths, no leſs than 328 occur 
red in four ſhips only, all of which, with fir 
other veſſels, comprehending the whole number 
of ſhips in which three-fifths of the mortality oc- 
curred, came from the ſame part of the coal, 
the Bight. of Benin; a circumſtance that give 
room to conclude (as undoubtedly was the fad) ei, 
that the Negroes from that part of the count Hef 
brought diſeaſe and contagion with them from *; 
the land; an epidemic fever and flux general) 
prevailing on the low marſhy ſhores of the Bonny 


. : by 
times proves even more deſtructive on ſhore than ) 
at ſea. 


Perhaps the trueſt criterion by which to elt- = 
mate the beneficial effe& of the regulating law, = 
is the comparatively trifling loſs that now occur: 
in the harbours. of the Weſt Indies before the in, 
Guiney ſhips open their ſales. This —_— the 
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the which was formerly eſtimated at 4 per cent. and HA p. 


ug was manifeſtly the conſequence of ſickneſs or im- 


mitigated in ſo great a degree, that out of the 
whole number of q, 99 1 ſlaves imported into 
Montego-Bay as before ſtated, the loſs between 
the days of arrival and fale, was no more than 
69, or not quite 4 per cent. Enough therefore 
hath been effected to demonſtrate, that it is by no 
means impoſſible, nor indeed a very difficult mat- 
ter, to render the conveyance of Negroes from 
Africa to the Weſt Indies, as little prejudicial to 
their healths, as the tranſportation of any other 
body of people acroſs the ocean in any part of 
the world. Few voyages were more deſtructive 
tothe ſeamen than that of Lord Anſon, and none 
leſs ſo than thoſe of Captain Cook; an incon- 
teſtible proof that the mortality which has com- 
monly occurred at ſea, has at all times ariſen from 
il conſtructed ſhips, and neglect, or improper 
management on board. N peach, 

Concerning the Weſt India planters, as they 
are intirely innocent and ignorant of the manner 
in which the Slave Trade is conducted (having no 
other concern therein than becoming purchaſers 
mr) i of what Britiſh acts of parlianftent have made ob- 
jects of ſale) ſo it is equally conſonant to their in- 


rall tereſt and their wiſhes, that effectual means ſhould 
. be purſued for preſerving the health of the Negroes, 
— by ſecuring to them proper and reaſonable ac- 


commodation on the paſſage. The aſſembly of 
Jamaica, inſtead of remonſtrating againſt that 
augmentation in the price of ſlaves, which they 
muſt have foreſeen that the act of the Britiſh par- 
lament would neceſſarily create, with the libera- 
ity of dignified minds applauded the principle of 
the meaſure, declaring it to be founded in neceſ- 

Vor. II. H h lity, 


proper treatment in the voyage, is now happily I — 
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BO OK ſity, juſtice, and humanity, and expreſſed thei 

IV. opinion that the wiſdom and authority of parliz 

— ment might be beneficially exerted in further re. 

gulations of the African commerce, particularly in 

preventing the detention of ſhips on the coaſt ; in 

prohibiting the purchaſe of flaves who ſhould appex 

to have been kidnapped ; in compelling the ſlave. 

ſhips to tranſport an equal number of both ſexe, 

and to provide ventilators and a ſufficient quantity 

of proviſions, eſpecially water : ſuch a recom. 
mendation it might be ſuppoſed would en 

immediate attention, not only as coming om 

men who are certainly the beſt judges of its pro 

priety and neceſſity, but alſo becauſe the means d 

enforcing moſt of the regulations which they re 

commend are practicable and apparent. 

Having thus, I preſume, ſufficiently treated d 

the means by which ſlaves are procured for ſale in 

Africa, and the regulations that have been etab- 

liſhed by the Britiſh parliament for their better 

conveyance to the Sugar Iflands, I ſhall proceed, 

in the next chapter, to a detail of their genera 

treatment and ſituation there, immediately on and 

after their arrival, and diſtribution among the 

planters. | ip 


— 
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CHAP. V 


rival and ſale in the Weſt Indies. — Negroes newly 
purchaſed, how diſpoſed of and employed. — De- 
tail of the management of Negroes on a ſugar 
plantation. Mode of maintaining them. —Houſes, 


po clothing, and medical care.—Abuſes.—Late regu- 
an tors for their protection and ſecurity—Cauſes 
1 of their annual decreaſe. —Polygamy, Ic. —Slave- 


ry in its mildeſt form unfriendly to population. 
—General obſervations. Propoſals for the fur- 
ther meliorating the condition of the Slaves, with 
which the ſubjeft concludes. 


le in 

ſtab: 

eter HE arrival of a Guiney ſhip in the Weſt CHAP. 
_ ndies is announced by public advertiſement, ſpe- V. 
ner 


lying the-number of Negroes imported, the 
ountry from whence, and day of fale. It was 
he practice until of late, to open the fale on 
hip board, the males being arranged in one part 
ot the ſhip, and the females in another: but, as 
iſitors of all deſcriptions were admitted without 
elitation or enquiry, it frequently happened, 
hen flave ſhips were ſcarce, that ſuch crowds of 
xcople went on board, and began fo diſgraceful 

| (cramble, as to terrify the poor ignorant Afri- „ 
ans with the notion that they were ſeized on by 

| herd of cannibals, and ſpeedily to be devoured. 
Ihe wiſdom of the legiſlature of Jamaica has cor- 
«ted this enormity in the iſland, by enacting 
mat the ſales ſhall be conducted on ſhore, and 
hat care fhall be taken not to ſeparate different 
H 2 branches 


> 
= 
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B O O K branches of the ſame family. I am afraid it hath 
IV. been found difficult, in all caſes, to enforce thi 
A= latter regulation; but it is uſual with moſt plante 
I believe, to enquire of the Negroes themſfelye, 
by means of an interpreter, whether they han 
relations on board, and to purchaſe families to 
gether; or, by exchanging with other buyers, U 
prevent, if poſſible, that cruel ſeparation between 
parents and children, and brothers and filter, 
which muſt ſometimes, I doubt, unavoidably take 
place. I never knew an inſtance where ſuch pur 
chaſe or accommodation was knowingly declinel 

or refuſed *. | | | 
Although there is ſomething extremely ſhock 
ing to a humane and cultivated mind, in the ida 
of beholding a numerous body of our unforty 
nate fellow creatures, in captivity and exile, 
: poſed naked to public view, and ſold like a herl 
of cattle, yet I could never perceive (except it 
the caſes that have been mentioned of a ſcran 
ble on ſhip-board) that the Negroes themlſelva 
were oppreſſed with many of thoſe painful fenk 
tions which a perſon unaccuſtomed to the ſcent 
would naturally attribute to ſuch apparent wretcl 
edneſs. The circumſtance of being expol: 
naked, is perhaps of little account to thoſe whi 
were never ſenſible of the neceſlity or propric 
of being clothed. The climate requires it n 
nor are the Negroes, though naked, deſtitute © 
decorations, on which, at their firſt arrival, the 
ſeem to ſet a much higher eſtimation than on ra 
ment; moſt of the nations of Africa having th 


* Since this was written, the author of this work had! 


honour of propoling to the aſſembly of Jamaica an act wh wh 
was unanimouſly adopted, and is now an exiſting law, by wi th: 
the Guiney factors are compelled, under the ſolemnity of Ne 
oath, to do their utmoſt to enforce the regulation alluded t, dei 


a kit 
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„particularly on the forehead, the breaſt, c HAP. 
nd round the waiſt, punctured or impreſſed with V. 
gures and repreſentations of different kinds 
quares, circles, triangles, and creſcents) ſimi- 

ar to the practice which prevails in Otaheite, and 

he other iſlands of the South Sea, called tatotving, 

z deſcribed in the voyages of Captain Cook. 

ike thoſe iſlanders too, ſome of the newly-im- 


iter ported Negroes diſplay theſe marks with a mix- 
' take ure of oſtentation and pleaſure, either conſider- X 
| pu-Wao them as highly ornamental, or appealing to 
linelWMbem as teſtimonies of diſtinction in Africa; 


where, in ſome caſes, they are ſaid to indicate 

ee birth and honourable parentage *®. The Ne- 
rroes are appriſed alſo, before their arrival, that 

hey are to be employed in tillage; and, know- 

g that they were bought with money, expect to 

ſold in the ſame manner. They diſplay there- 

ore, on being brought to market, very few fi 

f lamentation for their paſt, or of apprehenſion 
or their future condition; but, wearied out with 

onfinement at ſea, commonly expreſs great eager- 


* Some of the Negroes of the Gold Coaſt, or the adjacent 
puntries (the, Chamba Negroes for inſtance) appear to me to 
e wid the fame, or nearly the ſame marks as the ſavages of New 
„land; viz, deep inciſions on each cheek drawn circu 
P11 ron the car to the mouth. ( Vide Hawhkeſworth's Voyages, 
it nag. iii. c. 9.) It is ridiculous enough, that ſome of the 
ute ters againſt the ſlave trade ſhould aſcribe theſe marks of ſu- 
the rlition or falſe taſte to the cruelty of the planters, and 
ray aſſert that they are the ſcars of horrible gaſhes inflicted 
we bloody hand of tyranny in the wantonneſs of puniſh- 
ö the... The Reverend Mr. Clarkſon catches very eagerly 
this idea, and aſſerts with great ſolemnity, that © it is a 
had u matter of conſtant lamentation with diſintereſted people, 
t which who, out of curioſity, attend the Negro markets in Jamaica, 
y hic that they are not able to turn their eyes on any 1 — of 
y of Negroes without beholding theſe inhuman marks — Sg 
ded to deſpotiſm, and caprice !”* | 
| neſs 
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B O O k nels to be ſold ; preſenting themſelves, when th 


— — ſelection, and appearing mortified and diſq 


prime, Z.50 ſterling; an able woman, £.49 ſterling; a yout 


j 
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buyers are few, with cheerfulneſs and alacrity fx 


pointed when refuſed. If it happens, as it fre. 
quently does, when the purchaſers have leiſur 
and opportunity to inſpect them individually 
that ſome bodily defect or blemiſh is diſcovete an 
in any of them, the majority ſeem highly diverted 
at the circumftance; manifeſting, by loud and 
repeated burſts of laughter, that reflection cor 
ſtitutes no very predominant part of their ch 
racter *, | an 

The buyer having completed his aſſortmen 
and cloathed his newly- acquired ſubjects with an 
coarſe German linen, called Oznaburghs, au 
provided them alſo with hats, handkerchiefs, ners 
knives, ſends them to the place of their intended 
reſidence}: and now a practice prevails in Jamaici 
which I myſelf, unacquainted as I then wa 
with the actual management in detail of a ſugu 
plantation, and reſiding in a diſtant country, ule 
to reprobate and exclaim againſt; but to which 
now ſubmit, from a full conviction, founded on 
experience, of its uſefulneſs and neceſſity. The 
practice is that of diſtributing the newly. importeireir 


9 prices of new Negroes in the Weſt Indies, at thi 
time (1791) are nearly as follows: — An able man in 


approaching to manhood, C. 47 ſterling ; a young girl, £-4 
ſterling ; — and girls from G. 40 2 Rerling, exclufn 5 
the Colonial tax or duty on importation, about twenty ſhilling 
more. . 

+ It is the cuſtom among ſome of the planters in Jamaic 
to mark the initials of their name on the ſhoulder or brealt« 
each newly-purchaſed Negro, by means of a ſmall ſilver bran 
heated in the flame of ſpirits, as deſcribed in a former chapte! 
but it is growing into diſuſe, and I believe in the Windwar peop 
Iſlands thought altogether unneceſſary. ed 


African 


— 


* 
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te africans among the old Negroes, as penſioners CHA P. 


(with ſome little aſſiſtance occafionally given) on V. 
their little peculium, and proviſion- grounds. This 5 
| uſed to conſider as an inſupportable hardſhip on 
the poor people already ſettled and domeſticated, 
ally, WF :.nd 1 poſitively and expreſsly forbad a, continu- 
vere WM 2nce of the cuſtom in plantations over which I 
ertel had authority. 

on my return to the Weſt Indies, I was ſur- 
co priſed to find the old-eſtabliſhed Negroes, when 
young people newly arrived from Africa were ſent 
among them, requeſt, as a particular inſtance of 


favour and indulgence to themſelves, the revival - 
ita nd continuance of the ancient ſyſtem ; aſſuring 
une they had the means of ſupporting the ſtrang- 
, an0ers without difficulty. Many who thus a plied, 


ropoſed each of them to adopt one of their 
young country-folks in the room of children 
they had loſt by death, or had been deprived 
of in Africa; others, becauſe they wiſhed, like 
the patriarchs of old, to ſee their ſons take to 
themſelves wives from their own nation and kin- 
dred; and all of them, I preſume, becauſe, amon 
other conſiderations, they expected to revive an 
retrace in the converſation of their new viſitors, 
the remembrance and ideas of paſt pleaſures and 
ſcenes of their youth. The ſtrangers too. were, 
belt pleaſed with this arrangement, and ever af. 
terwards conſidered themſelves as the adopted” 
children of thoſe by whom they were thus pro- 
ted, calling them parents, and venerating them 
„ ſuch; and I never knew an inſtance of the 
real M'!0lation of a truſt thus ſolicited and beſtowed. 
in the courſe of eight or ten months, provided 
they are mildly uſed and kept free of diſeaſe, new 
eople, under theſe circumſtances, become recon- 
led to the country; begin to get well — 
I : 
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BOOK in their families, their houſes and proviſion 
IV. grounds; and prove in all reſpects as valuable 


as the native or creole negroes *. 
What has hitherto been obſerved concerning 
the diſpoſal of Africans newly imported, is, | 
believe, applicable to Welt Indian eſtates of al 
deſcriptions; but as my own perſonal attention 
has been chiefly directed to ſugar plantation, | 
would be . underſtood to ſpeak of thoſe more 
particularly; and ſhall now proceed to ds 
{cribe the methodical arrangement and diſtriby. 
tion of the labour with which they are conducted, 
as it is unqueſtionably more ſevere and conſtant 
than that on any other ſpecies of landed property 
in the Weſt Indies. 

The Negroes. are divided into three ſets or 
claſſes, uſually called gangs; the firſt conſiſting of 
the moſt healthy and robuſt of the men and wo- 


men, whoſe chief buſineſs it is, out of crop. time, 


to clear, hole and plant the ground; and, in 
crop-time, to cut the canes, feed the mills, and 


attend the manufacture of the ſugar. It is com. 


puted, that, in the whole body of the negroes 
on a well-conditioned plantation, there are com. 
monly found one-third of this deſcription, - ex- 
cluſive of domeſtics and negro tradeſmen, viz. 
carpenters, coopers and maſons, with which each 
well-regulated plantation is provided 4 The 4 
5 5 | c 


* 


'*® Generally ſpeaking, a Creole Negro is conſidered a 
worth more than one imported; but in a valuation, by indi- 


ferent perſons, of two able well-diſpoſed Negroes nearly af 


the ſame age, the one an African, the other a native, no great 
"apo (if any) would be made. A child juſt born is . 
ued at C. 5. b {£1 | 

+ The annual profit ariſing to the owner, from the labour 
of each able field Negro employed in the cultivation of ſugar, 
may be reckoned at twenty-five pounds ſterling money- [ 
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women 


and other light work adapted to their ſtrength and 
condition; and the third ſet conſiſt of young 
children, attended by a careful old woman, io 
are employed in collecting green meat for the 
pigs and ſheep; or in weeding the garden, or 
ſome ſuch gentle exerciſe, merely to preſerve 
them from the habits of idlenefs. 

The firſt is ſummoned to the labours of 
the field either by a bell or the blowing of the 
conch-ſhell, juſt before ſun-rife. They bring 
with them, belides their hoes and bills, provi- 
ſions for breakfaſt; and are attended by a White 
perſon, and a Black ſuperintendant called a driver. 
—The liſt being called over, and the names of 
all the abſentees noted, they proceed with their 
work until eight or nine o'clock, when they fit 
down in the ſhade to breakfaſt, which is prepared 


— 


reckon thus: A ſugar plantation, well conducted, and in a 
favourable ſoil, ought to yield as many hogſheads of ſugar, 
of 16 cwt. annually, as there are Negroes belonging to it, 
the average value of which, for ten years paſt, may be ſtated 
8. 15 ſterling the hogſhead; but, as every plantation is not 
thus productive, and the rum, which is generally appropriated 
to the payment of contingent charges, not being always ſuf- 
ficient for that purpoſe, I will allow C. 10 ſterling only, as 
the clear profit per hogſhead of the ſugar, which therefore is 
the average value of the labour of each Negro, old and young ; 
and one-third only of the Negroes being able people, their 
labour may be put at J. 30 n, 251 out of which however 
muſt be deducted; the intereſt on their firſt coſt, and an al- 
lowanoe for the riſque of loſing them by death or deſertion 
(their, maintenance, &c. being included in the contingent ex- 
pences of the eſtate) for both which 1 allow fifteen per cent. 
This leaves about £.25 ſterling clear, or nearly a fourth part 
of the actual value of each ſlave, + 


cond gang is compoſed of young boys and girls, CHAP. 
ar gone with child, and convaleſcents, | 
who are chiefly employed in weeding the canes, Tx 
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BOOK in the mean time by a certain number of women, 
IV. whoſe ſole employment it is to act as cooks for 
— the reſt. This meal commonly conſiſts of boiled 
pams, eddoes, ocra, calalue and plantains, or az 
many of thoſe vegetables as they can procure; 
ſeaſoned with falt, and cayenne pepper; and, in 
truth, it is an exceeding palatable and wholeſome 
meſs. By this time moſt of the abſentees make 
their appearance, and are ſometimes puniſhed for 
their ſluggiſhneſs by a few ſtripes of the driver's 
whip. But I am happy to ſay that of late year 
a very flight excuſe is generally admitted. The 
fact is, that when the mornings are chill and foggy, 
as frequently happens even under the zone, the 
ſenſations of the Negro are diſtreſsful beyond the 
imagination of an inhabitant of frozen regions, 
Inſtead of deriving firmneſs and activity from the 
cold, he becomes inert, ſluggiſh and languid; 
and neither labour nor puniſhment will animate 
him to great exertion, until he is revivified by the 
genial warmth of the ſun. At breakfaſt they are 
ſeldom indulged with more than half or three 
quarters of an hour; and, having reſumed thar 
work, continue in the field until noon, when 
the bell calls them from labour, They are nov 
allowed two hours of reſt and refreſhment ; one 
of which is commonly ſpent in ſleep, Their din- 
ner is provided with the addition of ſalted or 
pickled fiſh, of which each Negro receives 2 
weekly allowance. Many of them, however, 
preferring a plentiful ſupper to a meal at noon, 
paſs the hours of receſs, either in ſleep, or in col 
letting food for their pigs and poultry, of which 
they are permitted to keep as many as they pleaſe; 
or perhaps a few of the more induftrious, vil 
employ an hour in their proviſion-grounds. At 
two o'clock they are again ſummoned to the 
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field, where, having been refreſhed both by reſt CH AP. 
and food, they now manifeſt ſome ſigns of vi- V. 
gorous and animated application; although I can > 
with great truth aſſert, that one Engliſh labourer 
in his own climate would perform at leaſt three 
times the work of any one Negro in the ſame 
10d. At ſun-ſet, or very ſoon after, they 
are releaſed for the night, (the drudgery, ſo 
much complained of in ſome of the iſlands to 
windward, of picking graſs, being happily un- 
known in Jamaica) and if the day has been wet, 
or their labour harder than uſual, they are ſome- 
times indulged with an allowance of rum. On 
the whole, as the length of the days in the lati- 
tude of the Weſt Indies differs very little through- 
out the year, I conceive they are employed daily 
about ten hours, in the ſervice of their maſter, 
Sundays and holidays excepted. In the crop ſea- 
ſon, however, the ſyſtem is different; for at that 
time, ſuch of the Negroes as are employed in the 
mill and boiling houſes, often work very late, 
frequently all night; but they are divided into 
watches, which relieve each other, according to 
the practice among ſeamen; and it is remarkable 
that at this ſeaſon, the Negroes enjoy higher 
health and vigour than at any other period of the 
year; a circumſtance undoubtedly owing to the 
free and unreſtrained uſe which they are allowed 
p make of the ripe canes, the cane-liquor and 
yrup. | 
| The practice which prevails in Jamaica of giv- 
ng the Negroes lands to cultivate, from the pro- 
duce of which they are expected to maintain 
themſelves (except in the times of ſcarcity, ariſ- 
ing from hurricanes and droughts, when afhſt- 
ance is never denied them) is univerſally allowed 
to be judicious and beneficial; producing a happy 
coalition of intereſts between the maſter * the 
, ave, 
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BO O k ſlave. The Negro who has acquired by his own 


labour a property in his maſter's land, has much 


\—— to lole, and is therefore leſs inclined to deſert his 


work. He earns a little money, by which he i; 
enabled to indulge himſelf in fine clothes on hol. 
days, and gratify his palate with ſalted meats and 
other proviſions that otherwiſe he could not oh. 
tain; and the proprietor is eaſed, in a great mes. 
ſure, of the expence of feeding him. In ſome 
of the Windward iflands they have not land 
enough for the purpoſe ;- nor, in any one of them, 
are the Negroes ſo happily * accommodated, in 
this reſpect, as in the large iſland of Jamaica; 
where they are ſeldom either ſtinted in quantity 
of land, or confined as to ſituation. In fact, if 
the owner's territory is ſufficiently extenſive, the 
Negroes make it a practice to enlarge their own 
grounds, or exchange them for freſh land, every 
year. By theſe means, having quicker and bet- 


ter returns, they raiſe proviſions in abundance, 


not only for their own uſe, bat alſo a great fur- 
plus to fell: The misfortune is, they truſt more 
to plaintain-groves, corn and other vegetables, 
that are liable to be deſtroyed by ſtorms, than to 
what are called ground proviſions; ſuch as yams, 
eddoes, potatoes, caſſada, and other eſculent 
roots; all which are out of the reach of hurr- 
canes ; but prudence is a term that has no place 
in the Negro-vocabulary. To obviate the mil 
chiefs which fatal experience has proved to flow 
from this groſs inattention, the Slave Act of Ja 
maica obliges, under a penalty, every proprietor 
of lands to keep, properly cultivated in ground 
proviſions, one acre for every ten Negroes exclu- 
five of the Negro grounds *. 1 

| e 


* In Jamaica the Negroes are allowed one day in a fort- 
night, except in time of crop, beſides Sundays and holidays, 


for 
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vn The cottages of the Negroes uſually compoſe CH AP. 


cha ſmall village, the fituation of which, for the 


vis WW fake of convenience and water, is commonly near TY” 


i; the buildings in which the manufacture of ſugar 
is conducted. They are ſeldom placed with much 
regard to order, but, being always intermingled 


with fruit-trees, particularly the banana, the avo- 


li 

nd 

b. 

ez. Wi cado-pear, and the orange (the Negroes' own 
ne planting and property.) they ſometimes exhibit a 
nd WY pleaſing and pictureſque appearance. To affirm 
m, chat they are very tolerable habitations, accordi 

in WH to the idea which an untravelled Engliſhman 
4; 

0 


would probably form of the word, were an inſult 
18 | 
for cultivating their grounds and carrying their proviſions to 
market. Some of them find time on theſe days, befides 
miſing proviſions, to make a few coarſe manufaQtures, ſuch as 
mats for beds, bark ropes of a ſtrong and durable texture, 
wicker chairs and baſkets, earthen jars, pans, &e. for all 
which they find a ready ſale; but I cannot ſay much for the 
{ill and elegance of their workmanſhip. The moſt induſ- 
tnous of the Negroes do not, I believe, employ more than 
lixteen hours in a month in the cultivation of their own pro- 
viſon-gardens (leaving all further care of them to the bene - 
hcence of nature) and in favourable ſeaſons this is ſufficient. 
Sunday is their day of market, and it is wonderful what num- 
bers are then ſeen, haſtening from all parts of the country, 


regetables, pigs, goats, and poultry, their own property. 


every Sunday morning in the market of Kingſton, where they 
barter their proviſions, &c. for ſalted beef and pork, or fine 
inen and ornaments for their wives and children. I do not 
believe that an inſtance can be -produced of a maſter's inter- 
fering with his Negroes in their peculium thus acquired. They 
are permitted alſo to diſpoſe at their deaths of what little pro- 
perty they poſſeſs; and even to bequeath their grounds or gar- 
dens to ſuch of their fellow-ſlaves as they think proper. Theſe 
principles are ſo well-eſtabliſhed, that whenever it is found 
convenient for the owner to exchange the negro grounds for 
The other lands, the Negroes muſt be ſatisfied, in money or other- 
viſe, before the exchange takes place. It is univerſally the 
fort- ¶ practice. | 1 
days, to 


towards the towns and ſhipping places, laden with fruits and 
In Jamaica it is ſuppoſed that upwards of 10,000 aſſemble 
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BOOK to the reader; but it may honeſtly be ſaid, that, 


IV. 
—— 


their habits of life, is much required. The 


not only a ſufficiency for that purpoſe, but allo 


They are ſuch, at leaſt, as are commenſurate to 


to walk in upright. The floor is of natural 


roof thatched with palm thatch, or the leaves 
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allowing for the difference of climate, they far 
excel the cabins of the Scotch and Iriſh peafants, 
as deſcribed by Mr. Young, and other traveller 


the defires and neceſſities of their inhabitants, 
who build them according to their own fancy both 
in ſize and ſhape, the maſter allowing the timber, 
and frequently permitting the eſtate's carpenter; 
to aſſiſt in the building. In general, a cottage 
for one Negro and his wife, is from fifteen to 
twenty feet in length, and divided into two apart. 
ments. It is compoſed of hard poſts driven into 
the ground, and interlaced with wattles and 
plaiſler. The height from the ground. to the 
plate being barely ſufficient to admit the owner 


earth, which is commonly dry enough, and'the 


of the cocoa-nut-tree ; an admirable covering, 
forming a laſting and impenetrable ſhelter boti 
againſt the ſun and the rain. Of furniture they 
have no great matters to boaſt, nor, conſidering 


beditead is a platform of boards, and the bed 
mat covered with a blanket; a ſmall table; two 
or three low ſtools; an earthen jar for holding 
water; a few ſmaller ones; a pail ; an iron pot; 
calabaſhes * of different ſizes (ſerving very toler- 
ably for plates, diſhes and bowls) make up the 
reſt. Their cookery is conducted in the open alt, 
and, fire-wood being always at hand, they have 


for a fire within doors during the night, without 
which a Negro cannot fleep with comfort. It s 
made in the middle of one of the two rooms, 


* A ſpecics of gourd. 
| and 


* 
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4 the ſmoke makes its way through the door or CHAP. | 


| 
( 
| 
1 


* e thatch. This account of their accommoda- V. 
dn, however, is confined to the loweſt among 4 
, e feld- : tradeſmen and domeſtics are in | 


oes 

neral "aſtly better lodged and provided. Many 
theſe have larger houſes, with boarded floors, 
d are accommodated (at their own expence, it 
true) with very decent furniture :—a few have | 1 
en good beds, linen ſheets, and muſquito nets, | 
d diſplay a ſhelf or two of plates and diſhes of 
een's or Staffordſhire ware. 

Of clothing, the allowance of the maſter is not 
ways ſo liberal as might be wiſhed, but much 
ore ſo of late years than formerly. Few of the {lp 


— egroes, however, on Sundays and holidays, ap- 
ar deficient in this point, or ſhew any want of | | 
5 iment, not only decent but gaudy. 


The circumſtances wherein the flaves in the 
eſt Indies ſeem moſtly indebted to their owners” 
terality, are, I think, thoſe of medical attendance 
d accommodation when ſick. ' Every plantation, 14 
at I am acquainted with, is under the daily or | wo 


A zekly inſpection of a practitioner in phyſic and | 
* rgery, who very frequently reſides on the ſpot ; 1 
he planters, being in general men of educa- | 


dn themſelves, are not eaſily reconciled, in fo Wh 
portant a matter, with ſuch illiterate pretenders | 
medicine as are very often found in the country 


ts of England, to the diſgrace of the profeſ- | 
ve i 1 men of ſkill and ſcience are there- | 
au., * ſought for and encouraged; and as but few 
— gle plantations can afford a very liberal allow- : 


I believe the Negroes on every plantation in Jamaica, 

thout exception, receive a yearly allowance of Oznaburg- 

It is N, woollen baize, checks, &c. and but very few planters 

_ them hats, handkerchiefs, and other little articles, as 
uves, needles and thread, &c. &c. 


ance, 
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' BOOK ance, they are permitted to extend their praci 


IV. 


—— 


ing; and this is altogether independant of the =” of K 
ew 


care; ſeveral (with their aſſiſtants) have upwards of 5,000. 


1 


* 
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in the neighbourhood “. 


If 


; '* The uſual recompence to the ſurgeon for attendance 
medicines, is fix ſhillings a head per annum for all the Neg 
on the eftate, whether ſick or well. Amputations, diffs 
caſes in midwifery, inoculation, &c. are paid for excluſie 
and on a liberal ſcale. A property having 500 Neg 
contributes about Z .150 ſterling per annum; and 
ſargeon, if he chuſes, is entitled to board, waſhing, and lo 


practice with the Whites. I ſuppoſe there are few plantati 
doctors in Jamaica, that have leſs than 500 Negroes under tha 


Among the diſeaſes which Negroes bring with them frag 
Africa, the moſt loathſome are the cacabay and the ydwr ; 
it is difficult to ſay which is the worſt. The former is t 
leproſy of the Arabians, and the latter (much the moſt « 
mon) is ſuppoſed, by ſome writers, to be the leproſy menti 
ed in Leviticus, c. xiii, Both are very accurately deſeri 
by Doctor Hillary, in his Obſervations on the Diſeaſe 
Barbadoes. Young Negro children often catch the yams, 
get through it without medicine or much inconvenieney. 

a later period it is ſeldom or never thoroughly eradicated; 3 
as, like the ſmall-pox, it is never had but once, the Gold Cu 
Negroes are ſaid to communicate the infection to their infant 
by inoculation. I very much doubt if medicine of any k 
is of uſe in this diſeaſe.— But the greateſt mortality amo 
the Negroes in the Weſt Indies ariſes from two x 
plaints ; the one affecting infants between the fifth and fou 


teenth days after their birth, and of which it is ſuppoſed tu. d 
one-fourth of all the Negro children periſh. It is a ſpeci . 
tetanus, or locked jaw; but both the cauſe of it in theſe pa. 8 
children, and the remedy, remain yet to be diſcovered. 4 1 
other complaint affects adults, or rather negroes who are pd i 
their prime. They become dropſical, and complain of WF" I 
_ conſtant uneaſneſs in the ſtomach ; for which they find a e t 
| porary relief in eating ſome kind of earth. The Fre 
pony call this diſeaſe ma! d eflomac, or the ſtomach evil, age 
ave formerly heard of owners and managers who were na 
ignorant and ſavage as to attempt the cure by ſevere pul | plain 
meat z* conſidering dirt-eating, not as a diſeaſe, but a crime. in th. 


hope the race is extinct. The beſt and only remedy is ki 


* — . 
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ged women preſide as nurſes. The proprietor 
ommbnly ſupplies blankets, flour, rice,. ſugarz 
id oatmeal { theſe things I have ſeldom known 
o be denied, and ſome gentlemen afford, beſides 
eſ beef and mutton, more eoſtly articles; ſuch 


et allowance be made for the climate and ſoil, an 

t may be aſſerted with truth and modeſty, that; 
f the ſituation, of the ſlaves in the Britiſh Weſt 
dies were, in all caſes, on a level with their cir- 
umſtances in to food, lodging, and me- 


nyy to half the peaſantry of Europe. 


be legiſlative authority, in many of the ſugar 
lands, has been, and ſtill is, moſt humanely and 
audably exerted in exalting the condition of the 
lave in all rẽſpects, and circumſcribing the power 
of the maſter;—* Protection of their ſlaves (ſays 
* the Report of the Privy Council) made but a 
* very ſmall portion of their earlier poliey. This 
* branch has of late been taken up, and expreſs 
directions have been given to enſure to the Ne- 
* groes, the enjoyment of many advantages tend- 
„ing to alleviate their condition, In three 
* iſlands, particularly (Jamaica, Grenada, and 


* their ſituation has manifeſted itſelf more decid- 
\ T-< 

ulage and wholeſome animal food; and perhaps a ſteel drink 

may be of ſome ſervice, Of one poor fellow in this com- 

plant, I myſelf made a perfect cure by perſiſting ſome time 
this method. | | 


Vor. II. : I oe edly, 


For the better accommodation of invalids and H a p. 
omen in child-birth, every plantation is provid- v. 
d with a ſick-houſe or hoſpital, divided into dif. ww 
erent apartments; and over which one or more 


On the whole, notwithſtanding ſome defects 


lical aſſiſtance, they might be deemed objects of 
At the ſame time let it not be forgotten, that 


Dominica) the wiſh to ſoften the rigours of 
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| © edly. Meaſures have been deviſed by the legit 
| : . 40 ies of thoſe. iſlands for placing — in af 
of ſociety, where they will be entitled to apy 
* tection that in former times would have be 
« thought incompatible with the dependance 
„ ſubordination of flavery.” 
Io this diſtinguiſhed and honourable teſtimot 
it may be added, as a circumſtance of {till great 
importance, that the age itſelf is hourly improviy 
in humanity ; and that this improvement viſibly 
extends beyond the Atlantic. Its influence is { 
where the law is a dead letter. This, howere 
is to be underſtood with confiderable allowance 
for it is a melancholy truth, that authority on 
theſe poor people muſt, on ſeveral occafions, un 
voidably devolve into the hands that will employ 
it only in its abuſe; and in caſes too, in whic 
if redreſs be ſought, the teſtimony of the injure 
party is inadmiſſible in a court of juſtice, U 
thoſe circumſtances, while the law loſes its auth 
rity, I am afraid that the ſenſe of decorum aloe 
ords but a feeble reſtraint againſt the cory 
paſſions and infirmities of our nature, the hart 
neſs of avarice, the pride of power, the ſallies d 
anger, and the thirſt of revenge. | 
That the narratives therefore of exceſſive why 
pings, and barbarous mutilations, which ha 
lately awakened the ſympathy of the public, area 
of them © abſolutely falſe; - though it has bee 
aſſerted by others, ſhall not be aſſerted by me. | 
they have happened but /e/dom; they have 0 
too often. The difference between me, and thol 
who, on tliis ground, continue to urge the 1 
ceſſity ＋ an immediate and total ſuppreſſion Mu 
the ſlave trade, is this: they aſſert that it is no. 
unfreguiobut common, the occurrence of eve 
hour, to beheld the miſerable Negroes fall victim 


Ifl's! 
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o a ſeries of cruelties of which no other age or C HAP. 
ountry affords an example; and they maintain . 
that the planters, in general, are guilty of theſe "x 
ruelties, without commiſeration or remorſe, I, 
on the other hand, aver that, although ſuch enor. 
ities have certainly /ometimes happened, and may 
appen again, yet that the pore treatment of 
e Negroes in the Britiſh Weſt Indies is mild, 
emperate, and indulgent ; that inſtances of cru- 
ty are not only rare, but always univerſally re- 
robated when diſcovered ; and, when ſuſceptible 
of legal proof, ſeverely puniſhed *. _ 
| The 


* As the latter patt of this aſſertion has been very conſi- 
itly denied by ſome of the witneſſes that have appeared 
defore a Committee of the Houſe of Commons, I beg leave 
trouble the reader with the following caſes in point: 
« Spaniſh Town, Jamaica, Feb. 1777. Thomas Fell was 
ndited for aſſaulting a Negro man flave, the property of 
Richard Welſh, Eſquire, and found guilty. Sentenced to. 
pay 2 fine to the king of twenty pounds, and to be impri- 
= ts gaol one week, and until payment of 
e * 2 4 * 
« Kingſton, Jamaica. At the Surry aſſize, 1786 ; Get 
Ides was tried, and found guilty on two indictments, 
ruelly beating and maiming two of his own ſlaves, - Sentenced 
o pay a fine to the king of C. oo, on each indictment, and 
o be impriſoned fix months in the jail of Kingſton, and until 
payment of the fine, and afterwards to find ſecurity for his 
6 VOL behaviour, &c. * 
“ Surry aſſize, 1788. John Durant, a free man of Co- 
our, was indicted and found guilty of aſſaulting a Negro man 
lave, named Sacco, the rty of Eliza Wheeler, a free 
An to be publicly flogged at the Beef 
T7 et.” - 
The above are extracts fairly abridged from the records in 
he proper office in Jamaica. Teſtimonies of the ſame kind, * 
More fully ſtated, from the Iſland. of St. Chriſtopher, ap 7 
in the Report of the Committee of Privy Council; to whom 
endence was likewiſe given, that 2 White man, in the Iſland : 
t Grenada, was, in the year 1776, convicted of the murder 
of his own ſlave, nr If 9 
2 
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BOOK The great, and I fear incurable, defect in the 
IV. ſyſtem of flavery, is the circumſtance already 
—> mentioned, that the evidence of the flave cannd 
be admitted againſt a White perſon, even it 

caſes of the moſt atrocious injury. This is a 
evil to which, on ſeveral accounts, I fear no diret 
and efficacious remedy can be. applied. In ſon 

of the iſlands, however, attempts have been mad 

with an earneſtneſs ſuited to the importance d 
the ſubject, to ſupply the defect; and expedient 
have been adopted for that purpoſe, which, in 
moſt caſes, it may be hoped, will have the goo 
conſequence of a ſolid protection. By the net 

ſlave act of Grenada, the juſtices are require 
annually to nominate three freeholders to he 
guardians of the ſlaves ; who are to take an oath 

to ſee the law duly executed. They are not onh 

to inſpe& the proviſion-grounds, the clothing 

and maintenance, and to enquire into the genen 
treatment of the ſlaves, but alſo to interrogated 

oath the managers and overſeers, concerning the 

due obſervance of the law; and in caſe of breaches 
thereof, to proſecute the offenders. Of this me 

ſure the Report of the Privy Council expreſſes the 


be cited, it may fairly be ſuppoſed, from thoſe which hae 
been adduced, that freſh occaſion has not often been gives 
The following ſhocking inſtance, however, happened in the 
Hand of Jamaica, in the ſummer of 1791 Willa abo 
tray, a carpenter at the Port of Rio Bueno, in a fit of drunk 
enneſs, threw an axe at a Negro boy, his own ſlave, wich 
unfortunately killed him on the ſpot. The coroner's inquet 
** it wilful murder, the man was apprehended, and { 
to jail in irons. He was not, it is true, publicly tried and 
hanged for the crime; for, being well aſſured that ſuch woul 
be his fate, he thought it beſt to execute juſtice on himld 
and found in ſuicide an eſcape from the gallows. This fas 
which is within my own knowledge, is certainly no proof ufa 
the murderers of their own ſlaves eſcape with impunity. Nan; 
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igheſt approbation :—© The obliging managers H Ap. 

id overſeers (it obſerves) to anſwer upon cath, NV, 
rives peculiar efficacy to a regulation intended for ww . 

e benefit of perſons whole teſtimony, by the .. 
w of the country, could not be heard in a pro- 9 
ecution againſt a White perſon.” . | 

In the ſame liberal ſpirit, and eo-operating to 
he ſame generous end, the legiſlature of Jamaica 
ave conſtituted the juſtices and veſtry of each 
ariſh in that iſland, a council protection, ex- 
reſsly for the purpoſe of making full enquiry | 

to the barbarities exerciſed on ſlaves, and bring: | 
g the authors to puniſhment at the public ex- 4 
dence, With this view, it is enacted, that in 
aſe any information is made before a juſtice of 

peace, of the mutilation and confinement of a 
ave, the juſtice is impowered and required to 
ſue his warrant to bring the ſlave before yo for 
nſpetion. ** By this regulation (ſay the aſſem- 
ly) it is intended, as far as poſhble, to take from 

e owner the power of concealment ; for, as it 
$ not required that the information ſhould be on 
ath, the magiſtrate is enabled to obtain a view 
f the fact, on evidence, which, in other caſes, 
s, and ought to be, inadmiſſible,” By another "Tf 
lauſe in the ſame. a&, in order more effeQually - * 
o prevent the deſtruction of Negroes by exceſſive ä 
abour and unreaſonable puniſhments, the ſurgeon 
f every plantation is required to produce and 
Icliver in upon oath, to the juſtices and veſtry, 
annual account of the decreaſe and encreaſe of 
e ſlaves of ſuch plantation, hw yer alſo the 
auſes of ſuch decreaſe, to the -belt of his judg 
nent and belief. On this head the aſſembly re- 
nark „how tender and cautious every rationa. 
nanager muſt neceſſarily be in the puniſhments 
rich he adminiſters, who conſiders, that h? 

. a 7 Nn 


BOOK a reſident inſpector into his conduct, and that the 
IV. puniſhment of death may follow an abuſę of his 
authority.“ | 
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Such are a few of the many forcible and de, 
cifrve teſtimonies which the reſident planters in 
the Weſt Indies have given to the world of ther, 
juſt abhorrence of all acts of cruelty and oppte 
ſion towards the poor people over whom the a, 
. cident of birth or fortune have inveſted then 
with power. — They have demonſtrated that thei 
inclination concurs with their intereſt effectualhj u 
perform whatever humanity and the ſenſe of rec, 
procal obligation requires towards their African k. 
bourers ; and they have armed the law with additi- .: 
onal energy, in the hope of curbing thoſe paſſions, ar 
ſupprefing thoſe frailties, and preventing thoſe ex i 
ceſles, which the plenitude of power is tog apt u 
encourage, If this effect cannot, in all caſes and 
contingencies, be produced; the failure mult be 
comprized among the many other inſurmountals 
difficulties and jrreſiſtible evils of life, for which 
human wiſdom has hitherto in vain ſought a1 
medy. 2 42 

The grand (and I admit the moſt plauſible) 
accuſation againſt the general conduct of teur 
planters, ariſes from the neceſſity they find them Pon 
ſelves under of having an Wh recruit of fare | 
from Africa, to fill up the numbers that periſh in ece 
the Weſt Indies. So long as it ſhall appear than A 
the natural encreaſe of the Negroes already in the 
ſugar iſlands, is inſufficient for this purpoſe, Wcuh 
will be contended that this circumſtance, of telbar 
affords an obvious and undeniable proof that M luen 
is not to individuals alone, the blame of impropes 
treatment ought to be attributed That power, 
zs urged, muſt in almoſt all caſes be abuſed, and 

muſt be univerſally exceſſiye, ar 
Te *. gr 


BO O Ktion, that barrenneſs and frequent abortions, the 


— very generally prevalent among them. To thy 
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uſual effects of a promiſcuous intercourſe, 2 


ſame origin may be aſcribed that — and 
want of maternal affection towards the cbildren 
produced by former connections, obſervable in 
many of the Black females. 

The circumſtances thus enumerated, operating 
with combined energy, are abundantly ſafficie 
to account for the annual diminution in the nun 
ber of the flaves ; and I ſee no good reaſon u 
it ſhould not be frankly admitted, that ſlavery i 
ſelf, in its mildeſt form, is unfriendly to papuly 
tion. The human race, to encreaſe in number, 
mult be placed in favourable circumſtances ; and 
unleſs reaſon and ſentiment in ſome degree o 
operate with corporcal inſtinct, its offspring i 
born but to periſh. Among men who are dep 
ed of free agency, or by whom it is but! 15 
fectly enjoyed, neither reaſon nor ſentiment e 
be the ruling principle. It is needleſs to puri 
this argument any farther. Men of reflecta 
apprized of the fact that ſuch diſproportion 
tween the ſexes exiſts among the Negroes, will pl 
draw the proper concluſions from it, and agu 
that an abolition of the flaye trade will not: 
ford a remedy. 

Thus have I delivered, in a detail which 
reader will probably find too diffuſe and minu 
ſuch obſervations as haye occurred to me on tl 
ſeveral matters, of which I propoſed to treat. 
1 have declined to enlarge on the various _ 
nies, and groſs miſrepreſentations, Wn une de 


ſpread and r againſt the effe 
cCauſe it is their misfortune that, on Saen queſt 10088 hid 
many virtuous, humane and pious men, milled i int: 
Occ 


popular prejudice, openly concur in, and 4 
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their ſanction to, the malignant efforts, and un- CHAP. 


charitable miſconſtructions of the envious and 
illiberal. Such proceedings, however, are as im- 
politic as they are unjuſt, They are equally inju- 
rious to the maſter and the ſlave. By excitin 

among the Negroes a ſpirit of diſcontent and dil- 
obedience, they compel, in many caſes, the be. 
nevolent man to reſtrain that hand which other. 
wiſe would be ſtretched out for their relief ; and 

thus, by rendering their maſters odious in their 
eyes, theſe unfortunate people (apprized at the 
ſame time that they are held in a ſubjection which 
is reprobated in them other country) may be led to 
make a general ſtruggle for freedom, through de- 
ſolation and blood. Far be it from me, however, 
io impute motives ſo atrocious to any of thoſe 
jeſpectable characters whoſe exertions for an abo- 
lition of the flave trade are at this time the object 
of publie attention. Moſt of theſe gentlemen, 
without doubt, conſider this meaſure as only the 
firſt proceſs in a more extended and liberal plan, 
which has for its object, by ſtopping the further 
influx of Negroes into our iſlands, to compel the 
planters to cheriſh and huſband their preſent ſtock; 
and ſuſtain it in future by natural encreaſe; until, 
by milder treatment, and the Chriſtian inſtitutes, 
the manners of the flaves ſhall: become ſoftened, 
their vices corrected, and their diſpoſitions gradu- 
ally prepared for a total emaneipation from that 
abſolute ſlavery in which they are now held: Such 
is the language, and, I doubt not, the fond ex- 
pectation, of many wiſe and excellent perſons.— 
They conſider that all this will be the neceſſary 
effect of the interpoſition of parliament, in pro- 
hibiting the further importation of African ſlaves 
into our colonies. I have aſſigned ſuch reaſons as 
occur to me for belieying that this coneluſjon is 
founded 
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BOOK founded in error, and will terminate in difap. 2 
IV. pointment. That I am no friend to 725 
up ſhape, or under any modificati 
conſcious aſſurance in my oun — Vet va 
the ſlavery of ſome part of the human ſpecies, 
a very. abject degree, has exiſted in all ages af th 
world, among the moſt civiliſed, as well as the 
moſt barbarous nations, no man who has con- 
ſulted the records of hiſtory diſputes. Perhaps, 
like pain, pover , icknels, and ſorrow, and all the 
various other any of our condition, it may 
have been originally interwoven into the conſt; 
tution of the — for purpoſes inſcrutable to 
man. Of this I am certain, that an immediate 
emancipation of the ſlaves in the Wet Indies 
would involve both maſter. and ſlave in one com- 
mon deſtruction. Thus much however is allowed; 
the miſeries we cannot. wholly remove, we 
in ſome cales mitigate : We may alleviate, 
we cannot cure. I have ſhewn that this has been 
attempted, and in many caſes effected too, by the 
ters themſelves. What yet remains to be 
done, conſiſtently with fo policy, and 2 jul 
regard even to the ſafety ey and bappi wg 
Negroes themſelves, is a ſubject o 
ficult conſideration. Haſty meaſures, ' _ 
humane in appearance, — plauſible in theory, 
may.produce the moſt . of all conteſts, 
a be/lwm ſeruile; which: will probably never end 
but in the extermination of either che Mika 
or the Blacks. Among the great variety ol 
—— which have been offered for further me. 
herating the condition of the flaves, the moſt 
obvious ſeem to be theſe : Firſt, to render thei 
labour certain and determinate : in other words, 
to apportion to each Negro, according to his 


ſtrength, a ſpecific quantity of work to be per. 
formed 
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formed ina given time; allowing to ſuch of them cy ap, 
as ſhall have finiſhed their taſk within the time V. 
limited, the reſt of the day to themſelves, and - 
pay them wages for extra labour, This is not al- 

ways practicable, but when it is, I am inclined to. . 

think favourably of the ſcheme, becauſe it ſeems 
calculated to awaken a ſpirit of emulation and in- 
duſtry, which the dread of puniſhment can never 
produce. At the ſame time, it will be neceſſarß 

o ſecure to the Negroes by law, the little pro- 

perty or peculium which their own induſtry may 

thus acquire, A ſecond propoſal is to make them 

arbiters on the conduct of each other, by inſti. 

uting a ſort of. juries among them for the trial of 

petty offences. It is conceived that ſuch a meaſure 

will give them right notions of diſtributive juſtice, 

and operate powerfully towards their civiliſation 

nd improvement; and I have heard of two ins 

Itances in Jamaica in which it has been tried with 

ſucceſs ; but it is evidently a regulation that muſt 
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e r by circumſtances, and left principally 
de the prudence: and diſcretion of the owner: an 
jut ("emp to eſtabliſh and enforce it by law, in their 
the Preſent notions of right and wrong, would, I fear, 
df, reste inextricable confuſion, A third meaſure 
ver BI = been recommended, of leſs doubtful efficacy, 
ory It is, to render the Sabbath, what it ought to be, 
tis, WF day of reſt and religious improvement; to which 
end end, the markets on Sundays ought to be ſup, 
tes reſſed. They are a diſgrace to a Chriſtian coun. 
d; and, if a market is found abſolutely neceſ. 


ary to encourage the Negroes in labouring for 

hemſelves, ſome other day, once a fortnight, may 

de appropriated for that purpoſe *. In the mean 
| | | time, 


The obje&ion to this ſcheme is, that it will deprive the 
pantery yearly of twenty-ſix days labour of the whole body 
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BOOK time, inſtead of aboliſhing the ſlave trade by a& 


IV. 


of parliament, further encouragement ſhould be 
given to the importation of a greater propor. 
tion of African women, until the ſexes are 
become nearly equal; after which it is proba. 
ble that, under the preſent humane and im- 
proved ſyſtem of laws and manners, their num. 
bers may be kept up by natural encreaſe. If this 
good conſequence ſhall happily be produced, it 
cannot be doubted that the flave trade will of 
itſelf gradually diminiſh, and perhaps in a fey 
years ceaſe altogether, and expire without 2 
ſtruggle. \ 

But theſe, and all other regulations which ca 
be deviſed for the proteQion and improvement 
of this unfortunate claſs of people, will be d 
little avail, unleſs, as a preliminary meaſure, 
they ſhall be exempted from the cruel hardſhip, 
to which they are now frequently liable, of bein 
fold by creditors, and made ſubject in a courle 
of adminiſtration by executors, to the payment 
of all debts both of ſimple contract and ſpecialty. 
This grievance, ſo remorſeleſs and tyrannical in 
its principle, and fo dreadful in its effects, though 


not originally created, is now upheld and con- 


firmed by a Britiſh act of parliament; and no lels 
authority is competent to redreſs it. It was at 


act procured by, and paſſed for the benefit af 
"Britiſh creditors; and I bluſh to add, that its mo- 


of their Negroes, without producing the effe& intended, # 
the whole of each Sunday will, in ſuch cafe, be ſpent in 
drunkenneſs and debauchery at home. If this objection be 
well founded, let the days which are now given to the ſlaves 
(excluſive of Sundays) be the days of market, and compel 
them to work in their own gardens four or five hours eve! 
Sunday morning; and attend divine ſervice in the afternoW 
Honeft labour muſt ſurely be more pleaſing to the Almighty 
as it is certainly more beneficial co man, Gan profligacy and 
riot. | | | 
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tives and origin have ſanctified the meaſure even CH 
in the opinion of men who are among the loudeſt | v. 
of the declaimers againſt ſlavery 
trade *. Thus the odious ſeverity of the Roman 
law, which declared ſentient beings to be inter 
tuated in a country that 
pretends to Chriſtianity! In a few years a good 
Negro gets comfortably eſtabliſhed, has built him- 
{elt a houſe, obtained a wife, and begins to ſee 
2 young family riſing about him. His proviſion-' 
ground, the creation of his own induſtry, and 
the ſtaff of his exiſtence, affords him not only 
ſupport, but the means alſo of adding ſomething 
to the mere neceſlaries of life. In this ſituation, 
he is ſeized on by the ſheriff's officer, forcibly 
ſeparated from his wife and children, dragged 
to public auction, purchaſed by a ſtran 
perhaps ſent to terminate his miſerable exiſtence 
in the mines of Mexico, excluded for ever from 
the light of heaven; and all this without an 

crime or demerit on his part, real or pretended. 
He is puniſhed becauſe his maſter is unfortunate. 
do not believe that any caſe of force or fraud 
in Africa can be productive of 
ths! Neither can it be urged, that, like ſome 
unauthorized caſes of cruelty in the Weſt Indies, 
it occurs but ſeldom : unhappily, it occurs every 
day, and, under the preſent ſyſtem, will conti- 


125, is reyived and p 


ger, and 


eater miſery than 


The act alluded to, is the 5th George IT. c. 7. entitled, 
An act for the more eaſy recovery of debts in his Majeſty's 
antations.” Of the moſt violent of the petitioners to par- 
ament, not one has ſolicited the repeal of this execrable ſta- 
ute, The ſociety in the Old Jewry, though apprized by my- 
Hof the grievance, its origin and the remedy, are filent on 
the ſubject. They are men of the world, and with all their 
philanthropy, probably conſider no rights ſo facred as thoſe 
& creditors. 
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and the ſlave 


oppoſe an extenſion of the ſame benefit to the 


unfortunate people continue to ſuffer. 
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BOOK nueto occur, ſo long as men ſhall continue to he 


unfortunate. 


— Let this ſtatute then be totally repealed. Ith ill 


injurious to the national character; it is diſgrace 
ful to humanity. Let the Negroes be attached to 
the land, and ſold with it. The good effect of 
a ſimilar regulation in the ſyſtem of ancient yil. 
lenage has been pointed out and illuſtrated by: 
great many writers ; and thoſe perſons who noy 


Negroes in the Weſt Indies, would do well to 
reflect, that while they arraign the conduct of 
the reſident planters towards their ſlaves, they WW-: 
are themſelves abettors and ſupporters of the 
greateſt of all the grievances under which tha 
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on NUMBER 1. 


As a ſupplement to ſuch part of the Jonny APPEN- 
bak, as relates to the treatment of the Negroes in DIX. © 
the Britiſh Weſt Indies, it is thought neceſſary to pre] 2 
ent the reader with the CONSOLIDATED SLAVE 
ler or JAMAICA, paſſed the 2d of March, 1792. 

he Slave Act of 1788 is already before the public, 
rd its proviſions have been ſpoken of with much ap- 
probation, in the very accurate and comprehenſive 
urvey of the ſlave laws of the ſeveral iſlands, which 

he Lords of the Committee of Council have annexed 

0 their Report on the Slave Trade, as drawn up 
Mr. Reeves, Law Clerk to the Committee. It is 
reſumed the preſent law will demonſtrate to gene- 
al convidtion, that the legi/lature of Jamaica, avail. 

g themſelves as well of the reproaches of their 
nemies, as of the ſuggeſtions of their friends, have 
ren all poſſible encouragement to the raiſing of 
Negro children in the iſland, and ſecured to their 
wuurers as much freedom, and as great a latitude 

f enjoyment ofthe neceſſaries, conveniences, and 
farts of life as can be done conſiſtentiy with 
beir own preſervation. Mg er 


Y The chief alterations between this law and that of 1788 
"ch is now repealed) are printed in Italic. 


Jamaic A, 


wp 
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Jamaica, J. 


An ACT to repeal an act, intituled, “ An ad 
to repeal ſeveral acts and clauſes of ad x 
ſpecting ſlaves, and for the better order and 
government of ſlaves, and for Y purpoſes:? : 
and alſo to repeal the ſeveral acts and clauk 
of acts, which were tepealed by the act int 
tuled as aforeſaid; and for conſolidating, and 
bringing into one act, the ſeveral laws relating 
to ſlaves, and for giving them further proted 
tion and ſecurity ; for altering the mode 
trial of ſlaves charged with capital offences 
and for other purpoſes. ro! 


" WORE"! W HERE As it is for the public good, tf f. 
all the laws reſpeCting the order and governmei rth 
of ſlaves, ſhould be conſolidated, and brougt 

into one law, in order to prevent confuſion, an 
that juſtice may more effectually be executed lie 
ſpecting ſlaves; and whereas it is found neceſa eue 
for the purpoſe of giving further ſecurity ty « 
ſlaves, that the mode of trial of ſlaves charge poſſet 
with capital offences ſhould be altered; a 
whereas, in order thereto, it is neceſſary that 
the herein after- mentioned laws, and clauſes 0 
laws, ſhould be repealed ; viz. &c. &c. &c, M. 
your majeſty's dutiful and loyal ſubje&s, the 
nor of this your majeſty's iſland of Jamaie 
do moſt humbly beſeech your majeſty that it a 
be enacted, Be it therefore Enacted, by the lie 
8 | tenant governor, council, and aſſembly of U 


luffici 
nance 
poſſeſſ 
ſhall 
lands, 
Vo. 


a iſland, and it is hereby enacted and ordain- APPEN- 
4 by the authority of the ſame, That, from DIX. 
1 after the paſſing of this act, all and every 22 
de ſaid herein before- mentioned laws, and x aur eg” 
n es of laws, and every part thereof, be and laws to be 
und annulled, repealed, and made void, and repealed. 
e hereby annulled, repealed, and made void, 
all intents and purpoſes whatſoever ; any 
ing in 8 = laws, wo eng laws, or 
_ other law, contained to the contrary, 
„ — wiſe notwithſtanding. "VE 


aun 1, And whereas nothing can contribute more 

o the good order and. government of flaves than 

he humanity of their owners, in providing for 

ices and ſupplying them with good and wholeſome 
roviſions, and proper and ſufficient clothing, 

nd all ſuch other things as may be proper and 

jecefſary for them, during their being in a ſtate 

ff favery : For which end and. purpoſe, Be it 
menWurther Enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 

hat, from and after the paſſing of this act, Proprie- 
trery maſter, owner, or poſſeſſor, of any plan- tors, &c. 
ation or plantations, pens, or other lands what- to allot . . 
derer, ſhall allot and appoint a ſufficient quan- End for 


7 lity of land for every flave he ſhall have in gave, and 
poſſeſſion upon, or belonging to, ſuch plantation to allow - 


or plantations, pens, or other lands, as and for him to 
the proper ground of every ſuch ſlave, and allow cultivate 
ſuch ſlave [ufficient time to work the ſame, in“ 
order to provide him, her, or themſelves, with 
ſufficient proviſions for his, her, or their, mainte- 
nance: and alſo, all ſuch maſters, owners, or 
polleſſors of plantations, pens, or other lands, 
ſhall plant upon ſuch plantations, pens, or other 
ands, in ground-proviſions, at leaſt one acre o 

vol. II. K ' "PO 
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BOOK land for every ten negroes * that he ſhall be poſleſ 
IV. of on ſuch plantation, pen, or other lands, over a 
> above the negro-grounds aforeſaid ; which land 
ſhall be kept up in a planter-like condition, unde 

the penalty of fifty pounds. | 


III. And be it further Enacted by the atuthori 
aforeſaid, That every ſuch maſter, owner, or poſſe... 
or his or her overſeer or chief manager, ſhall Aus. 
ly inſpect into the condition of ſuch negro. graue 
once in every month at the leaſt, in order to ſee tha 
the ſame are cultivated and kept up in a pri 
manner, of which oath ſhall be made, as in this Men 

Slaves ts hereafter directed. And whereas it may happe 


/ 


, . > A m 
otherwiſe that in many plantations, pens, ſettlements, ai . 
1 rovided towns, in this iſland, there may not be land Ir 2 

or. proper for the purpoſes aforeſaid ; then, and i ee 


that caſe, the maſters, owners, or poſſeſſors, M im 
by ſome other ways and means, make good and 
ample proviſion for all ſuch ſlaves as they ſhall be 
poſſeſſed of, equal to the value of two ſhilling 
and ſix- pence currency per week for each ſlay 
in order that they may be properly ſupported aur, 
maintained, under the penalty of fifty pounds. Wh: 


Owners IV. And be it further Enacted by the author 
obliged to rity aforeſaid, That no maſter, owner, or poſſeſaſ en 
— of any ſlave or ſlaves, whether in his or her out 
ables right, or as attorney, guardian, truſtee, exec. en 
ſlaves. tor, or otherwiſe, ſhall diſcard or turn away en 

ſuch ſlave or ſlaves, on account of or by realonuti 


of ſuch ſlave or ſlaves being rendered incapadion 


In the former act an acre of proviſions was allotted t 
every four negroes, excluſive as above, but it was found u 
exorbitant and unneceſſary allowance, and the alteration [tf f 
made as it now ſtands expreſaly that the law might beſhpf t 
enforced, | Muir 
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oreſaid, ſhall be, and he is hereby obliged, to 


cep all ſuch flaye or ſlaves upon his, her, or their 


-holeſome neceſſaries of life, and not ſuffer ſuch 
ve or ſlaves as aforeſaid to be in want thereof, 
r to wander about, or become burthenſome to 
chers for ſuſtenance, under the penalty of ten 
ounds for every ſuch offence, to be recovered in 
ſummary manner, before any one juſtice of the 
deace in this iſland ; who is hereby authorized, 
mpowered, and required, to cauſe ſuch maſter, 
wner, or poſſeſſor, his, her, or their attorney... 
r agent, and ſuch other perſons as he ſhall judge 
jeceffary, to be ſummoned before him, to enable 
lim to judge and determine of the propriety of 
uch information, and whether ſuch maſter, owner, 
r poſſeſſor, ought to incur the ſaid penalty; and 
the mean time, and until ſuch trial can be had, 
he ſaid juſtice of the peace, on his own view, or 
pon the information of any white perſon, upon 
jath, is hereby empowered and required, to take 
p ſuch wandering, ſick, aged, or. infirm flave 
Ir ſlaves, and to lodge him, her, or them, in the 
teareſt work-houſe, there to be clothed and fed, 
ut not worked, at the expence of the maſter, 
wer, or poſſeſſor, until ſuch trial as aforeſaid 
an be had; and if it ſhall appear to the ſaid 
uſtice, on ſuch trial, that the party or parties ſo 
omplained of is or are guilty of the ſaid offence, 
d ſhall refuſe to pay the ſaid ten pounds, and 
be fees to ſuch work-houſe for the maintenance 
ſuch ſlave or ſlaves, together with the charges 
If the conviction, the ſaid juſtice is hereby re- 
ured. and empowered, under the penalty of 
55s. M twenty 


if labour or ſervice to ſuch maſter, owner, or APPEN- 
oſſeſſor, by means of ſickneſs, age, or infirmity; DIX. 
ut every ſuch maſter, owner, or poſſeſſor, a 


copertics, and to find and provide them with 
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BOOK twenty pounds, forthwith, by warrant under l 
IV. hand and ſeal, directed to the conſtable, to cot 
mit ſuch offender or offenders to the comm 
gaol of the county or pariſh where the offen 
ſhall be committed, there to remain until he | 
the ſhall pay the ſaid ſam of ten Pers 1 
charges as aforefaid ; one moiety of which fü 
fine ſhall be paid to the informer, and the olle 
moiety ſhall be paid into the hands of the churd 
wardens of ſuch pariſh, for the poor of ſaid pari 
any law, cuſtom, or ufage to the contrary 1 
withſtanding. | | 


Slaves io V. And, for the better encouragement ( 
be clothed ſlaves to do their duty to their maſters, own 
by their or poſſeſſors, be it further Enacted by the auth 
eee my aforeſaid, That every maſter, owner, or pe 
year. ſeſſor of ſlaves, fhall, once in every year, promt 
and give to each ſlave they ſhall be pofleſſed 
proper and ſufficient clothing, to be approved 
by the juſtices and veſtry of the pariſh where fu 
maſter, owner, or poſſeſſor of ſuch ſlaves reſide 
under the penalty of fifty pounds. 


Owners VI. And be it further Enacted, by the auth, 
to inſtru@ rity aforeſaid, That all maſters and miſtreſſe 
_—_— owners, or, in their abſence, overſeers of flare 
tian reli. ſhall, as much as in them lies, endeavour the ee 
gion. ſtruction of their ſlaves in the principles of the Chril 
tian religion, whereby to facilitate their conve 
ſion, and ſhall do their utmoſt endeavours to i 
them for baptiſm, and as ſoon as conveniently the 
can, cauſe to be baptiſed all ſuch as the) 


make ſenſible of a Deity and the Chriſtian ith, 


Owner VII. And be it further Enacted by the authe 
to give in rity aforeſaid, That every maſter, owner, pre 
an AC» prieto 


der N 
0 Com 
I 0 
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tor, or poſſeſſor of ſlaves, his or her overſeer APPEN. 


chief manager, at their A in an account DIX. 
their ſlaves and ſtock to the roftices and veſtry, —Y— 
n the twenty-eighth day of December in every 5 21 ; 
ar, ſhall, under the penalty of fifty pounds for — | 
ery neglect, alſo give in, on oath, an account 
the quantity of land in ground-proviſions, - 
er and above the negro-grounds, upon ſuch 
mation, pen, or other ſettlement, where there 
re lands proper for the cultivation of ſuch pro- 
ons; and, where there are not lands proper 
or ſuch purpoſes, then an account, on oath, 
e proviſion made on ſuch plantation, pen, or 
ther ſettlement, or means adopted for the main- 
nance of the flaves thereon ; and ſhall alſo, at 
e fame time, and under the like penalty, give in 
m account, on oath, of the nature and quantity 
f the cloathing actually ſerved to each ſlave on 
uch plantation, pen, or other ſettlement, for the 
pprobation of the juſtices and veſtry aforeſaid ; 
md ſhall, likewiſe, at the ſame time declare, on 
wth, that heath inſpefted the negro-grounds 
where ſuch grounds are allotted.) of ſuch planta- 
jun, pen, or "ſettlement, according to the diredtions 


1 - 
is 4. , Is. 


ms - 
* 


* 


F this act. 

VII. And, in order to encourage ſlaves for Premium 
erery good and worthy act that they fhall do, be to flaves 
i further Enacted by the authority aforeſaid; or it | 
That every ſlave of Nlayes that ſhall take up arty an vun 
funaway flave, or inform, againft any perſon who ways, &c. 
ſhall have or conceal any runaway ſlave or ſlaves, 
ſo that ſuch runaway flave or ſlaves may be taken 
nd reſtored to his owner or owners; every 
ſuch ſlave or ſlaves, ſo informing, ſhall be entitled 
o ſuch reward as any juſtice ſhall in reaſon and 
juſtice think juſt and reaſonable, and be * by 

Wie 207, uch 


1 


fo 


em ⁰» er re YE Ong 
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BOOK ſuch perſon or perſons as fuch juſtice ſhall dets 


IV. mine ought to pay the ſame, not exceeding twenty 
illings. Jo % Srchotan 


* * 


The kl. IX. And be it further Enacted by the authoriy 
ing or ap- aforeſaid, That if any ſlave or ſlaves ſhall kill d 
prehend- take any flave or ſlaves in actual rebellion, he or 
— _ they ſhall receive from the church-wardens of the 
rewardeg. reſpective pariſhes where ſuch flave or flaves f 
" have been killed, the ſum of three pounds, ant 
the ſum of five pounds if taken alive, and a blu 
cloth coat, with a red croſs on the right ſhoulde 
to be paid by the churchwardens of the relpec 
tive pariſhes where ſuch flave or ſlayes ſhall hax 
been killed or taken; the whole expence wheredt 
ſhall be reimburſed by the receiver- general for the 
time being, out of any monies in his hands w 
NETS. i obo 50. mare os 


Perſons MX. And, in order to prevent any perſon fron 
mutilating mutilating or diſmembering any ſlave or, ſlave 
1 be it further Enacted by the authority aforeſaid 
m- * } „„ „ PLL REST 

priſoned. That if any maſter, miſtreſs, owner, poſſeſſor 
or other perſon whatſoeyer, ſhall, at his, her, « 

their own will and pleaſure, or by his, her, 0 

their direction, or with his, her, or their, knov 

ledge, ſufferance, privity, or conſent, mutilateo 
diſmember any. ſlave or ſlayes, he, ſhe, or they 

| ſhall be liable to be indifted;fax. each offence in 

the ſupreme court of judicature, or in any of tix 

aſſize courts of this iſland; and, upon convictio 

ſhall be puniſhed by tine, not exceeding one hun 

dred pounds, and .impriſonment, not exceeding 

twelve months, for eacir and every ſlave ſo mut! 


lated or diſmembered ; and ſuch puniſhment | at 
declared to be without prejudice, to any action dir 


that could or might be Brought at common 15 jul 
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for recovery of damages for or on account of the A pPEN. 
ame: And, in very atrocious caſes, where the DIX. 
owner of ſuch ſlave or ſlaves ſhall be convicted of 
ſach offence, the court before whom ſuch offender | 
hall have been tried and convicted, are hereby 
empowered, in caſe they ſhall think it neceſſary, 
for the future protection of ſuch flave or ſlaves, * * 
to declare him, her, or them, free and diſcharg- — | 
ed from all manner of ſervitude, to all intents certain 
and purpoſes whatſoever : And, in all ſuch caſes, caſes, de · 
the court are hereby empowered and authoriſed, clared 
if to them it ſhall appear neceſſary, to order and 
direct the ſaid fine of one hundred pounds to be 
paid to the juſtices and veſtry of the pariſh ta 
which the ſaid ſlave or flaves belonged, to the uſe 
of the ſaid pariſh, the ſaid juſtices and veſtry, in 
confideration thereof, paying to ſuch of, the ſaid 
lave or flaves, ſo made Bee. the ſum of ten 


pounds per annum, for his, her, or their main. 


tenance and ſupport during life; and in caſe any 

ave or ſlaves ſhall ſuffer any before-deſcribed 
mutilations, ſuch ſlave or ſlaves, on his, her, or 

their application to any juſtice of the peace, the 

lad juſtice of the peace ſhall be, and is hereby, 

directed, required, and empowered, on view, and 

certain conviction of the fact, to ſend ſuch ſlave 

or ſlaves to the neareſt workhouſe where ſuch of- 

fence ſhall be committed, and ſuch flave or ſlaves 

ſtall be there ſafely kept, and carefully attended, 

t the expence of ſuch pariſh, until ſuch time 

8 there may be a. legal meeting of the juſtices 

ad veſtry of ſuch pariſh; which juſtices and 

titry, ſo met, are hereby created and appointed 

i council of protection of ſuch flave or flaves : Juſtices to 
and the ſaid juſtices and veſtry, ſo met, are hereby £nquire 
ureted and empowered, to make further and inte fuch 


bull 10 . * f mutila- 
"un enquiry, upon view, into the commitment ot tions, and 
| the | 
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BOOK the mutilation of ſuch ſlave or ſlaves; and, if to 
TV. © them it ſhall appear proper, the ſaid juſtices and 
nr veſtry are hereby empowered and required to pro- 
3 ſecute to effect ſuch owner or owners; the ex. 
8 pence of which proſecution ſhall be paid by the 
pariſh where ſuch offence ſhall be committed: And 
Owners in caſe the owner or owners of ſuch ſlave or ſlave 
ſued for ſhall appear capable of paying the coſt and charge 
colts, of ſuch before-mentioned proſecution, the faid 
Juſtices and veſtry are hereby empowered to com- 


mence ſuit or ſuits againſt ſuch owner or owners 


of ſuch ſlave or ſlaves, and recover all coſts and, 


charges out of purſe, by them laid out and ex- 

pended in ſuch ſuit or ſuits: And the keeper or 
_ ſuperviſor of the workhouſe where ſuch mutilated 

ſlave or ſlaves ſhall have been firſt committed, is 

hereby directed and required, upon due notice 

of the firft meeting of the juſtices and veſtry o 
the pariſh where the offence was committed, to 
produce ſuch mutilated flave or ſlaves, for the in- 
ſpection and direction of ſuch juſtices and veſtry, 
under the penalty of twenty pounds for every 
neglen, in not producing before ſuch juſtices and 
yeltry ſuch ſlave or ſlaves. 


Juſtices to XI. And be it further Enacted by the autho- 
iſſue their rity aforeſaid, That in caſe any juſtice of the 
Warrants Peace ſhall receive any complaint or probable in- 
mutilated 7elligence from any flave or otherwiſe, that any 
llaves be- flave or ſlaves is hs ſo mutilated, * io ef are 
fore them. confined without ſufficient ſupport, it ſhall and may 
| be . for el 1 5 2 the peace, and he 

a is hereby empowered and required, forthwith to 
iſſue his warrant to any cba ordering him 
immediately to proceed to the place where ſuch 

flave or ſlaves, ſo mutilated, are confined, and 


ſuch ſlave or flaves to releaſe and bring 8 
| uc 
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h juſtice, who, on view of the fact, is bereby ApPEN. 
thorized to ſend ſuch ſlave or ſlaves to the DIX. 


pro. - tbonſe for protection, and who is there to be nord 
e ex. , but not to be worked, until enquiry ſhall be 
7 the Nh into the fact according to law. | 


XI. And be it further Enacted by the autho- perſons 


arge Wy aforeſaid, That, if any perſon hereafter ſhall wilfully 

fad ntonly, willingly, or bloody-mindedly, kill, or killing 

com. Nie to be killed, any negro or other ſlave, ſuch —_—_ 1. 
. . „ r 

vners ron, ſo offending, ſhall, on conviction, be ,..., 

s and Wjudged guilty of felony, without benefit of 

| ex- gn, and ſhall ſuffer death accordingly, for the 


id offence : Provided always, That ſuch con- 
tion ſhall not extend to the corrupting the 


ood, or the forfeiture of lands or tenements, 
otice Mods or chattels; any law, cuſtom, or uſage, to 
ry of Ne contrary thereof, in any wiſe notwithſtand- 
d, to Wir. TY 
e in. 3 | 
(try, III. And be it further Enacted, by the autho- perſons 
every y aforeſaid, That from and after the paſſing of cruelly 
and is act, any perſon or perſons that ſhall wantonly beating 


cruelly whip, maltreat, beat, bruiſe, wound, or jt 
ll impriſon” or keep in confinement, without ib. 


utho. ]Wſ'ficient ſupport, any ſlave or ſlaves, ſhall be 
F the dect to be indicted for the ſame in the ſupreme- 
e in- hurt of judicature, or in either of the, courts of 
; any e, or courts of quarter: ſeſſions in this iſland ; 


r are , upon being thereof legally convicted, he, 
| may e. or, they, ſhall ſuffer. ſuch puniſhment, by 
id he Ine or impriſonment, or both, as the judges or 


lices of ſuch courts ſhall think proper to infli& ; 
ly law, cuſtom, or uſage, to the contrary in any 
ſuch ile notwithſtanding : And ſuch puniſhment is 
and Wfreby declared to be without prejudice to any 
efore ion at common law that could or might be 
ſuch | | brought 


' trained. 


iron col- ſometimes prevailed of puniſhing ill-diſpoſed ſlaves 


ed. be it further Enacted by t 
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BOOK brought for the recovery of damages for and d 
IV. account of the ſame, in caſe ſuch flave or {ys 
— ſhall not be the property of the offender. 


Arbitrary XIV. And, in order to reſtrain arbitrary pu 
puniſh- niſhments, be it further Enacted by the author 
ment 7*- aforeſaid, That no flave on any plantation or { 
tlement, or in any of the workhouſeg or gaolsi 
this iſland, ſhall receive more than ten laſhes x 
one time and for one offence, unleſs the owner 
attorney, guardian, executor, or adminiſtrat 
or overſeer, of ſuch plantation or ſettlement 
having ſuch flave in his care, or ſuperviſor « 
ſuch workhouſe, or keeper of ſuch gaol, ſhall 
preſent ; and that no ſuch owner, attorney, gu 
dian, executor, adminiſtrator, or overſeer, ſup: 
viſor, or gaol-keeper, ſhall, on any account, p 
niſh a ſlave with more than thirty-nine laſhes a 
one time, and for one offence, nor inflict, or /i 
fer to be inflifted, ſuch laſt-mentioned. puniſbmen 
nor any other number of laſhes, in the ſame di 
nor until the delinquent has recovered from the 
feds of any former puniſhment, under the penal 
of ten pounds * for every offence, to be recovere 
againſt the perſon KireBing or permitting ſud 
puniſhment, | 1 


Pottiog XV. And whereas a miſchievous practice hat 


lars or and ſuch as are apt to abſcond from their own! 
_ ſe 9 Axing or cauſing to be fixed round the necks 
flavess, Juch flaves, an iron collar with projecting bars « 
prohibit- hooks to prevent the future 2 of ſuch ſlare te 

e authority aforeſai 
That ſuch practice is hereby declared to be utter 
unlazyful, and that na perſon ſhall, on any preten 


In the former act . 5. 
2c halſocve 


whatſrever, under the penalty of fy pounds, puniſh APPEN. 


any negro or other flave, whether his own property DIX. 


iron or other collar round the neck of ſuch ſlave, or by 

hading the body or limbs of ſuch ſlave, for any 

fence whatſoever, with chains, irons, or weights, 
of any lind, other than ſuch as are abſolutely, neceſ- 

ary for ſecuring the perſon of ſuch flave ; and all 
md every the juſtices of the peace, within this iſland, 
re hereby authoriſed, directed, and required, under 

the penalty of one hundred pounds, on information 

nd view of ſuch Mence, to order ſuch collar, chains, 

int, or weights,, to be immediately taken off from 

the lave or flaves wearing or bearing the ſame. 


XVI. And whereas, from the deceaſe and re. 

oval of reſidence of many proprietors of ſlaves, 

nd other circumſtances, and from the manu- 

niſlon of negro, mulatto, and other, ſlaves, with. 

but any ſuitable proviſion being made for their 

ture mainteriance, many . unhappy objects, af. 

Iicted with contagious diſtempers, or difabled 

om labour by ſickneſs, old age, and otherwiſe, 

d, having no owners, prove dangerous, or be- 

ome a burthen and nuiſance to the ſeveral towns 

d pariſhes of this iſland : For remedy whereof, 

e it further Enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 

hat the juſtices and veſtrymen of the ſeveral Juſtices 

ns and pariſhes in this iſland be empowered, and veftry 

nd they are hereby empowered, to lay a tax upon to ſupport 

le inhabitants of the ſaid ſeveral towns and pa- — | 

Ines, in the ſame manner as the eig. taxes 

te uſually laid, for the purpoſe of raiſing ſuch a 

m as they ſhall judge ſufficient to provide for the 

antenance, clothing, medical care, and attend- 

ee, in the workhouſes or other convenient 

es of the ſaid ſeveral towns and * 
this 
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ir ctherwiſe, by fixing, or cauſing to be fixed, any 
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ſlaves are 
diſpoſed 
of. 


. Iſland, prevented, and that proper puniſhmen 


Owners 
mult. not 
allow 
their 
ſlaves to 
travel 
without 
tickets, 


BOO K this iſland, of ſuch negro, mulatto, or other, 
IV. © ſlaves, or other unhappy objects as aforeſaid: 


And the magiſtrates reſpectively of ſuch town and 
How ſuch 


obedience to their owners, and in due ſubordins 


opportunities of ſlaves committing rebellious col 


fully ſell, to market, a 


HISTORY OF, THE 


pariſh are hereby empowered and required, upon 
application being made to them, or either of them, 
to order all ſuch objects as aforeſaid to be remoy. 
ed and conveyed to the reſpective workhouſg 
of each pariſh where (if a ſlave) the former pro. 
prietor or proprietors, owner or owners, of ſuch 
ſlave lived or reſided; or, if a perſon of colour 
made free, where the perſon or perſons who mz 
numiſed or ſet free ſuch perſon of colour reſided 
before his deceaſe, there to be lodged: and taken 
care of as aforeſaid ; And the mayilirates and vel. 
tries of the ſeveral towns and pariſhes, as afore 
ſaid, are hereby empowered and required to make 
from time to time all ſuch humane and ſalutan 
regulations, for the purpoſes aforeſaid, as to then 
ſhall appear neceſſary and expedient. ' | 


XVII. And whereas it is abſolutely. neceſfar 
that the ſlaves in this iſland ſhould be 5 in du 
tion to the white people in general, and, as much 
as in the power of the legiſlature, all means and 


ſpiracies, and other crimes, to the ruin and de 
ſtruction of the white people, and others in ti 


ſhould be appointed for all crimes to be by then: 
committed, Be it further Enacted by the autbogPur 
rity aforeſaid, That no ſlave, ſuch only exceptagialc 
as are going, with firewood, graſs, fruit, proviſo» 
or ſmall flock and other goods, which they may aut 

OF returning therefrom, hal . 
hereafter be ſuffered or permitted to go out of MN 
or her maſter or owner's plantation or ſettlemenvv o 


or to travel from one town or place to ys” 
unle 


/ 
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ber, unleſs ſuch ſlave ſhall have a ticket from his maſ- ApPEN. 
aid: ter, owner, employer, or overſeer, exprefling par- DIX. 
and Wl ticularly the time of ſuch flave's ſetting out, and wo 
pon WM where he or ſhe is going, and the time limited for 

dem, bis or her return, under a penalty not exceeding 

mor. WM forty ſhillings for every ſlave ſo offending, to be under 

zuſy recorered from the maſter, owner, employer, or 


overſeer, in a fummary manner, before any one 
juſtice of the peace, by warrant of diſtreſs, com- 
plaint being made to him upon oath, unleſs the 


> m2 WE naſter, owner, employer, or overſeer, of ſuch 

ſided BY dare ſhall prove, upon oath before any juſtice of 

taken che peace of the pariſh or precinct where ſuch maſ- 

d vel. ter, owner, employer, or overſeer, may or ſhall 

fore: lire, or happen to be, that he did give the ſaid 

make Wave ſuch ticket as aforeſaid, or that ſuch ſlave 
jut rent away without his conſent ; and if ſuch juſtice 

then Wall refuſe or neglect his duty, either in cauſing penalt 


verſeer, or any other perſon, who ſhall ſuffer a 
lave, being under his or their direction, to go 
rithout a ticket as aforeſaid, _ juſtice ſo 
ending ſhall forfeit the ſum of five pounds; 
uy law, cuſtom, or uſage, to the contrary not- 
ithſtanding *, | 


lumber of holidays that were allowed at the uſual 
alons of Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and Whitſuntide : 


au rovided, That, at every ſuch reſpective ſeaſon, 
ay lava two holidays ſhall be allowed to follow or ſuc- 
1 * Ia the former Act it · was alſo provided that the ſlave 


nſelf, going without a ticket, ſhould be puniſhed, which is 


vw omitted, 


ceed 
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nalty. 


the penalty to be forthwith levied, on complaint on negle& 
being made to him as aforeſaid, on the owner, of duty. 


XVII. And be it further Enacted by the Slaves al- 
uthority aforeſaid, That for the future, all lowed 
aves in this iſland ſhall be allowed the uſual n 
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BOOK ceed immediately one after the other, except x 
IV. Chriſtmas, when they ſhall be allowed Chriſtma. 
dap, and alſo the day immediately ſucceeding; 
| any law, cuſtom, or uſage, to the contrary not. 
withſtanding : And if any maſter, owner, gun 
dian, or attorney, of any plantation or ſettlement, 
or the overſeer of ſuch plantation or ſettlement, 
ſhall preſume, at the ſeaſons atoreſaid, to allow ay 
holidays to any ſlave belonging to any ſuch plan. 
tation or ſettlement, other than is directed by this 
act to be given, every perſon ſo offending, ſhal 

forfeit the ſum of five pounds. | 


XIX. And whereas it hath been uſual and 
cuſtomary with the planters in this iſland, to 
low their ſlaves one day in every fortnight to cul 
tivate their own proviſion- grounds (excluſive o 
Sundays), except during the time of crop; bu 
| | the ſame not being compulſory, Be it therefore 
| er! al- Enacted by the authority aforeſaid, That the 
. Jin Hlaves belonging to, or employed on, every plan 
— fort. tation or ſettlement, ſhall, over and above the hol 
night, days herein before- mentioned, be allowed one 

day in every fortnight, to cultivate their own pre 
viſion- grounds, excluſive of Sundays, except du 
ing the time of crop, under the penalty of 
pounds, to be recovered againſt the overſeer d 


other perſon having the care of ſuch ſlaves. 


Time al. XX. And be it further Enacted by the authd 
lowed for Tity aforeſaid, That every field-ſlave on ſuch plat 
breakfaſt, tation or ſettlement ſhall, on work days, be 
ke. lowed, according to cuſtom, half an hour for breal 
' faſt, and two hours for dinner; and that no flaye 
ſhall be compelled to any manner of field-wo! 

upon the plantation before the hour of five in t 


morning, or after the hour of ſeven at night, & 
ce] 


- 
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pt during the time of crop, under the penalty APPEN- 
f fifty pounds, to be recovered againſt the over- DIX. 
er, or other perſon having the care of ſuch —T— 


aVes. 


IXI. And be it further Enacted by the autho- Penalty 
ty aforeſaid, That if any maſter, owner, guar- for ſuffer- 


* an, or attorney, of any plantation or ſettlement, . c 
plan- hereafter ſuffer any ſtrange ſlaves, exceeding — 4 
y thi relive in number, to aſſemble together and beat of ſlaves. 


cr military drums, or blow their horns or ſhells, 
pon any plantation, pen, or ſettlement, or in 
y yard or place under his, her, or their care 


r management, or ſhall not endeavour to diſperſe 
to r prevent the ſame, by immediately giving notice 
to U eeof to the next magiſtrate or commiſſioned 

ficer, that a proper force may be ſent to diſperſe 


ie faid ſlaves; every ſuch maſter, owner, guar- 
an, or attorney, ſhall, for every ſuch offence, 
pon conviction thereof, upon an indictment in the 
preme court of judicature or courts of aſſize, 
a fine of fifty pounds to his majeſty, his heirs 
d ſucceſſors, for and towards the ſupport of the 
un pro rernment of this iſland, and the contingent 


pt du —"5e5 thereof: Provided nevertheleſs, That in- 

= mation of ſuch offence ſhall be made, upon 
reer Mtb, before any of his Majeſty's juſtices of the 

* ace, within the ſpace of five days after the com- 


lion of ſuch offence. 


XXII. And be it further Enacted by the autho- Civil or 
Vaforeſaid, That all officers, civil and military, military 
ll be, and are hereby empowered and re- officers to 
"cd, to enter into any plantation, ſettlement, arp. 
1d-wori other place, to diſperſe all ſuch unlawful aſ- femblies. 
blies, and to ſuppreſs and prevent all unlaw- 

| drummings or other noiſe, as before men- 
tioned ; 


LEI CS 
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BOO K tioned ; any law, cuſtom, or uſage, to the cox. 
IV. trary notwithſtanding, 
— n 
XXIII. And whereas it has been found by ex. 
perience, that rebellions have been often con. 
certed at negro dances, and nightly meetings of 
the ſlaves of different plantations, when ſuch 
ſlaves are generally intoxicated ; and as it ha 
been found alſo, that thoſe meetings tend much 
to injure the healths of negroes ; Be it therefore 
Overſeers, Enacted by the authority. aforeſaid, That if ay 
&. who overſeer, or in his abſence, any book-keeper, 9 
5 other white perſon, having the care and . 
to be im. ment of any plantation or ſettlement, ſhall ſuffg 
priſoned. any ſlaves to aſſemble together, and beat the 
military drums, or blow their horns or ſhell 
every ſuch overſeer, book-keeper, or other white 
perſon ſo offending, ſhall, for every fuch offenc 
upon conviction thereof, upon an indictment i 
the ſupreme court of judicature, or before th 
juſtices of aſſize, ſuffer ſix months impriſonmen 
without bail or mainprize : Provided informatio 
is made, upon oath as aforeſaid, before one 
his majeſty's juſtices of the peace, within fi 
* Proviſo. days after the commiſſion of ſuch offence : An 
provided always nevertheleſs, that nothing herell 
contained ſhall be conſtrued to prevent any malter 
owner, or proprietor, of any plantation or { 
tlement, or the overſeer thereof, from grantil 
liberty to the flaves of ſuch' plantation or ſetti 
ment only, for aſſembling together upon ſu 
plantation or ſettlement, and playing and dive 
ing themſelves in any innocent amuſements, 
as they do not make uſe of military drums, ho! 
or ſhells ; but that they ſhall and may grant ſv 
liberty when and as often as they pleaſe, Wc, 


thing in this, or any other act, to the contre 
” 


% 
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withſtanding: Provided, that ſuch amuſe- APPEN- 


nts are put an end to by twelve of the clock at DIX. 
icht. | 


XXIV. And, in order to prevent riots and nightly Negro bo- 
tings among negro and other ſlaves, to the diſ- rials to be 


rhunce of the public peace, and the endangering nn 


tir bealths, be it further Enacted by the authority . 
ireſaid, That all negro burials ſhall in future 

te place in the day time only, ſo that the ſam? may 

ended before ſunſet; and if any maſter, owner, 
xſeſor of flaves, his or her overſeer, or chief 
anager, ſhall knowingly ſuffer or permit the burial 

any flave otherwiſe than as before directed, he 


ul forfeit the ſum of fifty pounds: £ 
Mv. And be it further Enafted by the autho- Impriſon- 


ty aforeſaid, That if any Indian, free negro, weer for 


r mulatto, ſhall hereafter ſuffer any unlawful ſufferin 
Lably of ayes er le r N 
ent, every ſuch Indian, free negro, or mulatto, at their 
al, upon due conviction thereof, ſuffer impri- houſes: 
ment, not exceeding ſix months: Provided 
evertheleſs, That information thereof ſhall be 
ven, on oath, within five days of ſuch' unlaw- + 


| meeting, 


IXVI. And be it further Enacted by the autho. Slaves not 
y aſoreſaid, That all flaves who ſhall hereafter 10 keep 
found to have in his or their cuſtody, any "Ou 
arms, gun-powder, ſlugs, or ball, ſuch ſlave 
ns thereof convicted, before two juſtices, ſhall 
fer ſuch puniſhment as the ſaid juſtices ſhall think 
oper to inflict, by whipping or hard labour in 
e 3 not exceeding the term of fix 
Onths. | N 


Vol. IL, L XXVIL And 
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BOOK XXVII. And be it further Enacted by the a 
IV. thority aforeſaid, That if any ſlave ſhall offer u 
8 violence, by ſtriking or otherwiſe, to any whj 
ment on Perſon, ſuch flave, upon due and proper pro 
ſlaves as, ſhall, upon conviction, be puniſhed with deat! 
fering vio- tranſportation, or confinement to hard laboy 
' lence to not exceeding two years, or otherwiſe as 0 
| whites. court ſhall, in their diſcretion, think proper 
inflit: Provided ſuch ftriking or conflict bet 
by command of his or their owners, overſeer, 
| perſons entruſted over them, or in the lawful ( 

tence of their owners perſons or goods. 


Punith- —XXVIN. And be it further Enadted by t 

| ment on authority aforeſaid, That any ſlave or flaves, 

£ — har- ſhall knowingly harbour or conceal any runs 

q faves,  flave or flaves, ſhall be liable to be tried fort 

' ſame at the ſlave court hereinafter appointed, 

| on conviction, ſuffer ſuch puniſhment as the 
tices at the ſaid court ſhall think proper to infli 


not extending to life or limb. 


= Who are XXIX. And whereas it is very dangerous 
deemed the peace and ſafety of this iſland, to ſuffer ſa 
runaways. to continue out as runaways, and it is abſolutt 
neceſſary to declare and make known to the 

0 lic what ſlaves ſhall be deemed ſuch; be it the 
fore Enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 11 

from and after the paſſing of this act, any flave 

ſlaves who ſhall be abſent from his owner or emplo 

without leave, for the ſpace of ten days, and 

be found at the diſtance of eight miles from Wh | 

houſe, plantation, or other ſettlement, to wil 

he, ſhe, or they belong, without a ticket or od 

permit to paſs, except as before excepted, in g 


to ard-returning from market, ſhall be deemed for 
runaway. 


XXX. . 
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XXX. And be it further Enacted by the autho- APPEN. 
ty aforeſaid, That any perſon whatſoever, who DIX. 
all apprehend ſuch ſlave or flaves, ſhall, for 
ery one ſo apprehended, be entitled to receive — — 
om the owner, employer, overſeer or manager of in run- 
ſlave or ſlaves, the ſum of ten ſhillings, and no aways. 


lore, beſides mile-mon 5 at the rate of one 


ling per mile for the firſt five miles, and fix / 
; be ace per mile afterwards: Provided ſuch ſlave or 
ſeers, Nes had abſented him, her, or themſelves, ten 


ys, without the privity, knowledge, or con- 
nt, of the proprietor, overſeer, or other white 
erlon, reſiding on the plantation or ſettlement to 
hich ſuch flave or flaves ſhall belong; which 
ne of abſence of ſuch ſlave or flaves ſhall be de- 
red on the oath of ſuch proprietor, overſeer, 
r other white perſon, as foretaid, if the party 


ted, ling up ſuch ſlave or ſlaves ſhall require it: 
the er it is the true intent and * this act, 
o ini every perſon or perſons who ſhall apprehend 


y ſlave or ſlaves, that uſually reſide in, or are 
mployed in, any of the towns of this ſliand, 

nd that at the time are actually runaway or ab- 

it from their owner, employer, or manager's 
nice, ten days, ſhall be entitled to the reward 
(ten ſhillings, although the ſlave or ſlaves ſhould 

it be eight miles diſtant from their employer's 


erous 
fer 11a 
bſolutt 
the p 
it the 


id, I bitation : Provided nevertheleſs, That nothing Proriſo. 
y ave this ac contained, ſhall be conſtrued to extend 

1 m allowance of the ſaid ſum of ten ſhillings 

a 


d mile money, in addition to the ſam allowed 
maroon negroes for apprehending runaways: 
to wund provided alſo, That it is not hereby intended 
t or o deprive the ſaid maroons of their legal and 
„bed reward of forty ſhillings for each 


leen 0 gro. , 


XX. £ 


from 


L 2 XXXI. And 


f 
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BOOK NXXXI. And be it further Enacted by the auh 
IV. rity aforeſaid, That the perſon or perſons ſo x 
II prehending ſuch ſlave or ſlaves, ſhall convey hin 
aways are her, or them, to their reſpective owner, employe 
to be diſ- Or manager, or to the workhouſe of ſuch parif, 
poſed of. any workhouſe is eſtabliſhed there; and in caſes 
| there being no workhouſe, to the next gal, j 
cale the owner, employer,- or manager, of ſuc 

flave or flaves ſhall refuſe to pay the ſaid ſum . 

ten ſhillings, and mile-money as aforeſaid, or tak 

the oath as to the time of abſence; in which af 

the gaol or workhouſe keeper is hereby require 

and ordered to receive ſuck ſlave or flaves it 

his or their cuſtody, and to a St delive 

ing ſuch flave or flaves the ſaid ſum of ten h 

lings, and mile-money as aforeſaid, and no ma 

for each ſlave fo delivered, under the penalty 

five pounds: Provided nevertheleſs, That if ſu 

flave or flaves is or are brought to any gaol 
workhouſe by any white perſon, free negro, 
mulatto, or Indian, no gaoler or workhoul 

keeper ſhall pay ſuch ſum before ſuch perſon h 

have taken an oath, (which oath ſach- gaoler 
workhouſe-keeper is hereby required, under t 
penalty of five pounds, to file in his office 
produce, whenever thereunto required by t 

owner or poſſeſſor of ſuch ſlave or ſlaves) that t 

flave or flaves fo apprehended was or were at! 
reputed diſtance of eight miles from the hd 
plantation, or ſettlement, to which ſuch flave 

| flaves do belong (except as before is excepte 

and that ſuch flave or ſlaves had no ticket or ot 
permit in writing from his maſter, miſtreſs, 0 

feer, employer, or manager, at the time | 

ſlave or ſlaves was or were apprehended, for b 

her, or them, to paſs unmoleſted, and that 


ſaid flave or flaves had been carried firſt to 
| | o 


— 
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ger, employer, or manager, of ſuch ſtave or APPEN. 
ves (provided ſuch owner, employer, or. ma- DIX. 
cer, mall be in the pariſh in which ſuch flave —T— 
laves ſhall be apprehended), and that the ma. 
1, miſtreſs, overfeer, or manager, had refuſed to 

xy for the apprehending him, her, or them, 

cording to the intent and meaning of this act. 


IIXII. And be it further Enacted by- the Time of 
ahority aforeſaid, That no ticket thall be grant. tickets li- 
| to any ſlave or flaves for any time exceeding ”' 

ne calendar month, 4 


IIXIII. And be it further Enacted by the Account 
pthority aforeſaid, That, on the twenty- eighth of births 
7 of December in every year (the time of giv- and deaths 
gin as aforeſaid), or within thirty days after, un be 
e owner, overſeer, or manager of every plan- © 4 
tion, pen, or ſettlement, ſhall give in, on oath, 

1 account of all the births and deaths of the 
res of ſuch plantation, pen, or — for 
e preceding year, under the penalty © 

punds, . . from 2 of — 
antation, pen, or other ſettlement. 


IXXIV. And be it further Enacted by the Overſcer 
thority aforeſaid, That, if the not giving in to pay if 
an oath ſuch ſeveral accounts ſhall be owing vie 3 
the neglect of the overſeer or manager of fuc * 
mation, pen, or other ſettlement, it ſhall and 

ay be lawful for the owner, proprietor, or poſ- 

lor of ſuch plantation, pen, or other ſettle- 


t 
** t, to ſtop and detain the penalty he or ſhe ._ 
me ſo ſuffer by this law, out of the wages of ſuch 

for hi erleer or manager. 

| that 


XXV. And be it further Enacted by the Surgeons * 


tlority aforeſaid, That the doctor or ſurgeon to give in 
of anaccount 
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BOO K of every plantation, pen, or other ſettlement 
IV. ſhall, on the 3 day of December, i 
every year (the time of giving in as aforeſaid), 
within thirty days after, give in an account, on oa 
of the deaths of ſuch ſlaves as have died in the pn 
ceding year, or during ſuch time as ſuch dof 
or ſurgeon hath had the care of the ſlaves on ſuc 
plantation, pen, or other ſettlement, with d 
cauſe of ſuch deaths, to the beſt of his knowledg 
judgment, and belief, under the penalty of a 
undred pounds for every neglect: And in ci 
it ſhall appear, to the ſatisfaction of the juſtic 
and veſtry, from the return of the owner, ore 
ſeer, or manager aforeſaid, that there has bes 
Encou- a natural encreaſe in the number of ſlaves on u 
l ſuch plantation, pen, or other ſettlement, t 
creaſe of overſeer ſhall be entitled to receive from the owne 
ſlaves. or proprietor of ſuch plantation, pen, or othe 
ſettlement, the ſum of three pounds * for eve 
ſlave born on ſuch plantation, pen, or other ſa 
tlement, in the time aforeſaid, and whieh fu 
be then living, after deducting the decreaſe; u 
the owner or proprietor of ſuch plantation, 
or other ſettlement, ſhall have a deduction 
the firſt of his or her public taxes that ſhall be 
come due, of the ſum ſo paid to the overſeer, « 
producing a certificate of the juſtices and velt 
of ſuch encreaſe, and a receipt of the overſeer it 

the ſum ſo paid, | 


Further XXXVI. And, in order that further encourd 
encou- 1 . 
ragement Ment may be given to the encreaſe and protetil 
for en- Negro infants, be it further Enacted by "of 
creaſe of authority aforeſaid, That every female flave, vi" 


flaves ſhall have fix children living, ſball be exenfi 


of ſlaves 


dying. 


* 


In the former act, #9venty ſhillings. \ 
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mn hard labour in the field or otherwiſe, and APPEN- 
he owner or poſſeſſor of every ſuch female flave DIX. 
ball be exempted from all manner of taxes for 
ch female ſlave, any thing in the act commonly 
alled the poll-tax law, or any other of the tax 
ms of this i/land paſſed, or annually to be paſſed, 
the contrary notwithſtanding ; and a deduction 
ull be made for all ſuch female ſlaves from the 
pes of ſuch owner or e by certificate of 
e juſtices and vgſtry, at the ſame time, and in 
unner as directed in the caſe of an annual encreaſe 
the number of ſlaves as aforeſaid : Provided 
beleſs, That proof be given on oath, to the ſatiſ- 
ion of the ſaid juſtices and weſtry, not only that 
requiſite number of children, together with the 
ther, are living ; but alſo that the mother is ex- 
pted from all manner of field or other hard labour, 
nd is provided with the means of an eaſy and cone 
rtable maintenance. * . 2 8 


Ilie 


XVII. And whereas, the more effectually to penalty 
nceal runaway flaves, or prevent their being on free ne- 
prehended, tickets are given by Indians, free Eroes, &c. 
goes, or free mulattoes, be it therefore Enact- $98 
| by the authority aforeſaid, That any Indian, gayes. 

ee negro, or mulatto, granting or giving ſuch 

cet, with ſuch intent, ſhall be deemed guilty 

f forgery, and ſhall be liable to be tried for the 

id offence before the ſupreme court of judica- 

re, or in either of the courts of aſſize in this 

and where the offence ſhall be committed; and, 

| conviction, ſhall ſuffer the loſs of freedom, 
niportation, or ſuch other puniſhment as the 


2 in their diſcretion, ſhall think proper to 


XXXVIIE And 
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BOOK XXXVIII. And be it further Enafted by de 
IV. authority aforeſaid, That if ſuch ticket ſhall be 


R granted or given by any white perſon, with ſuch 
canting intent as aforeſaid, to any ſlave or ſlaves, before or 
ach tick- after his or their abſenting themſelves from their 
. ets puniſh- owner, employer, overſeer, or manager, ſuch 
able. White perſon ſhall be deemed. guilty of forgery, 
| and ſhall be liable to be tried for the ſame before 
the ſupreme court of judicature, or either of the 
aſhze courts of this iſland, where the offence ſha 
be committed; and, on conviction, ſhall ſuffer 
ſuch puniſhment as the court, in their diſcretion 

ſhall think proper to inflict. 


Keepers XXXIX. And to the end that the owners and 
of gaols, proprietors of runaway ſlaves may have a du 
&c. to ad- eue where ſuch ſlaves are confined, aft 
—_ their being apprehended and ſent, to any workhouk 
mann or gaol in this iſland, in order that ſuch owner 
and proprietors may apply for ſuch flaves ; be i 
further Enacted by the authority aforefaid, Tha 

from and after the paſſing of this act, all and eve 

the keepers of the workhauſes, or gaol-keeper 

in any of the pariſhes of this iſland, ſhall, and 

5 they are hereby obliged, once in every week, it 
advertiſe in the Gazette of Saint Jago de la Veg: 

the Royal Gazette of Kingſton, and the Con 

wall Chronicle, the heighth, names, marks, an 

lex, and alſo the country, where the ſame can 
aſcertained, of each and every runaway flave the 

in their cuſtody, together with the time of the 

being ſent into cuſtody, and the name or name 

of the owner or owners thereof, if known, an 

that upon oath, under the penalty of ten pound 

for every flave ſo neglected by him to be advel 
tiſed; and, for the expence of ſuch advertils 
ment, they, the faid workhouſle-kcepers # gao 

.ceper 


1] 
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s, ſhall and may, and are hereby au- APPEN- 
— to, charge the — — of DIX. 
ſuch runaway ſlaves ſo advertiſed, at and after the 
rate of one ſnilling and three- pence per month 
for each paper, and no more; and that it ſhall detain 
aud may be lawful for the keeper of the work- Ron * 
houſe or 8 to detain and keep in his or cc foes, | 
their cuſtody fuch runaway flave or ſlaves ſo | 
brought unto him or them, until the owner or 
owners thereof, or ſome perſon on their behalf, 
properly authorized, fhall pay unto him or them 
what he or they ſo paid to the perſon. or perſons, 
who apprehended and brought fuch flave or ſlaves 
ino cuſtody, with two ſhillings and fix-pence in the 
pound for "aying out his or their money, the coſt 
advertiſing, after the rate above mentioned, and 
1x-pence for every 24 hours ſuch flave or flaves ſhall 
have been in cuſtody, for maintenance, and two- 
pence per day for medical care and extraordinary 
wuriſhment where neceffary, and alfo the charges 
« advertifing above directed, and no other fees 
watever; and that the gaoler, workhouſe-keeper, atteſt the 
or ſuperviſor, and no other perſon, ſhall atteſt, 2 
won oath, that the charges in the account for money, 
nile. money, and the reward for apprehending & c. 
lach ſlave, were actually paid to the perſon who 
ought ſuch runaway, and that the whole of the 
charges in the ſaid account are ſrialy conforma- 
dle to this law, 2 


XL. And be it further Enacted by the autho- allow 

ity aforeſaid, That the keeper of every workhouſe them pro- 
er gaol in this iſland ſhall, under the penalty of ions, 
en pounds for every neglect, provide and give to 

47y ſlave confined in ſuch workhouſe or gaol, a 

uficient quantity of good and wholeſome provi- 

bus daily; that is to ſay, not leſs than one quart 
eepel | of 
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BOOK of unground Guinea or Jndian corn, or. three 
IV. pints of the flour or meal of either, or three 
\—— pints of wheat flour, or eight full-grown plan. 
tains, or eight pounds of cocoas or yams, and 
alſo one herring or ſhad, or other ſalted provi. 

ſions equal thereto, | | 


and not XLI. And be it further Enacted by the autho. 
hire them rity aforeſaid, That no gaol-keeper in this iſland, 
* or any perſon acting under him as clerk or de- 
| puty, ſhall,. on any pretence whatſoever, work or 
employ any ſlave or ſlaves ſent to his cuſtody, 
upon any plantation, pen, or ſettlement, belong. 


ing to, or in the poſleſſion of, any ſuch gaol-- 


keeper, nor hire or lend ſuch ſlave or ſlaves out 
to work for any other perſon or perſons, during 
ſuch time ſuch ſlave or ſlaves ſhall be in his cuſtody, 
but that ail ſuch flaves ſhall be and remain in the 
common gaol of the county or pariſh, in order to 
be inſpected by any perſon or perſons deſiring the 
ſame ; and in cafe any gaol-keeper ſhall offend 
herein, he ſhall, for every offence, forfeit the 
ſum of fifty pounds, 


Certair XLII. And be it further Enacted by the autho- 
runaways, Tity aforeſaid, That all flaves who ſhall have been 
how liable in this iſland for the ſpace of two years, and ſhall 
rn Pg Pu- run away, and continue abſent for a term not 
* exceeding ſix months, ſhall be liable to be tried 
by two Juſtices ; and, upon conviction thereof, 
ſuch ſlave or ſlaves ſhall ſuffer ſuch puniſhment a 

the ſaid juſtices ſhall think proper to inflict. 


Runaways XLIII. And be it further Enacted by the 
_ abſent ſix authority aforeſaid, That if any flave ſhall run 
months, away from his owner or lawful poſſeſſor, and be 


nia abſent for more than ſix months, ſuch ſlave, be- 


ing 
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according to the magnitude of the offence. 


ut of negroes going under the | appellation of 
Obeah men and women, pretending to have com- 
munication with the devil and other evil ſpirits, 
whereby the weak and ſuperſtitious are deluded 
into a belief of their having full power to ex- 
empt them, whilſt under their protection, from 
any evils that | might otherwiſe happen; be it 
therefore Enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 
That, from and after the paſſing of this a&, any 
fare who ſhall pretend to any ſupernatural power, 
in order to promote the purpoſes of rebellion, 
ſhall, upon © conviction thereof, ſuffer death, 
tranſportation, or ſuch other puniſhment as the 
court ſhall think proper to direct; any thing in 
this, or any other act, to the contrary in anywiſe 


notwithſtanding. 


or ſhall actually give, or cauſe to be given, any 
uch poiſon or poiſonous drug, in the practice of 
Obeah or otherwiſe, although death may not 
enſue upon the taking thereof, the ſaid ſlave or 
laves, together with their acceſſaries, as well 
before as after the fact (being flaves), being duly 
convicted thereof, ſhall ſuffer death, or tranſpor- 
ation for life, as the court ſhall determine; any 
ming in this, or any other act, to the contrary 


notwithſtanding. 
XLVI. And 


ug duly convicted thereof, ſhall be ſentenced to APPEN- 
be confined to hard labour for ſuch time as the DIX- 
court ſhall determine, or be tranſported for life. 


XLIV. And, in order to prevent the many Slaves 
miſchiefs that may hereafter ariſe from the wicked guilty of 


II. And be it further Enacted by the autho- glaser a. 
ty aforeſaid, That if any negro or other ſlave tempting 
ſhall mix or prepare, with an intent to give, or to poiſon, 


cauſe to be giyen, any poifon or poiſonous drug, — 
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BOOK XLVI. And whereas great numbers of horn. 

IV. ed cattle, ſheep, goats, horſes, mares, mules, and 
YN > aſſes, are frequently ſtolen and killed by negro 
niſnabib if and other flaves, in fo ſecret and private a man. 


found in ner that it is with the greateſt difficulty they can 


poſſeſſion. be found out and diſcovered, in ſuch manner 
of large as to convict them of fuch offence, although large 
Ar gem quantity of beef, mutton, and the fleſh of other 
meat. Valuable animals, are found upon him, her, or 
them; in order, therefore, to prevent ſuch evils 

in future, and to 12 the perpetrators of ſuch 

acts agreeably to their crimes, be it further Enad. 

ed by the authority aforefaid, That if any negro 

or other ſlave ſhall fraudulently have in his, her, 

or their cuſtody or poſſeſſion, unknown to his or 

her maſter, owner, overſeer, or other perſon, 

who ſhall have the overlooking or employing of 

ſuch ſlave, any freſh beef, veal, mutton, or goat, 

or the fleſh of horfe, mare, mule, or aſs, in any 
quantity exceeding five and not exceeding twenty 

pounds weight, ſuch negro or other ſlave, upon 

due conviction thereof before any two magil. 

trates, ſhall be whipped in ſuch manner as ſuch 
magiſtrate ſhall direct, not exceeding thirty-nine 

laſhes ; and if there ſhall be found in his, her, or 

their cuſtody or pofleſhon, a larger or ge 
quantity than twenty pounds weight of freſh beef, 

veal, mutton, or goat, or the fleſh of horſe, 

mare, male, or aſs, and fuch ſlave ſhall not give 

a ſatisfactory account how he or ſhe became pollel- 

ſed of ſuch meat, that then ſuch negro or other 

ſlaye, upon \ conviction thereof, ſhall ſuffer ſuch 
puniſhment as the ſaid. two juſtices ſhall think 

proper to direct, not extending to life, or mp 

ſonment for lite, | 1:4 


| +) XV. An 


jullic 
and 

priſo 
certa 
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XLVII. And be it further Enacted by the ApPEN. 
authority aforeſaid, That if any negro or other Dix. 
lavc ſhall, after the paſſing of this act, ſteal an- 
ſuch horned cattle, ſheep, goat, horſe, mare, — 
mule, or afs, or ſhall kill any ſuch horned cattle, hörn. 
heep, goat, horſe, mare, mule, or aſs, with intent cattle how 
to ſteal the whole carcaſs of any ſuch horned puniſhed. 
cattle, ſheep, goat, horſe, mare, mule, or aſs, or 
uy part of the fleſh thereof, ſuch negro or other 
fave ſhall, on conviction thereof, ſuffer death, 
or ſuch other puniſhment as the court ſhall think 


proper to inflict, 


XLVIII. And whereas it is neceſſary to de- g;.._.. 
care how, and in what manner, flaves ſhall be guilty of 
tied for the ſeveral crimes which they may here: crimes 
aher commit, be it enacted by the authority how tried. 
zorefaid, That from and after the paſſing of this 
if, upon complaint made to any juſtice of the 
peace of any felony, burglary, robbery, burning 
of houſes, cane-pieces, rebellious conſpiracies, 
compaſſing or imagining the death of any white 
| perſon or perſons, or any other offence whatſo- 
ine erer committed by any flave or ſlaves, that ſhall 
or fubjct ſuch flave or flaves to ſuffer death or tranſ- 
ater Ba portation, ſuch juſtice ſhall iflue out his warrant 
eel, Wi br apprehending ſuch offender or offenders, and 
cle, br all perſons to be brought before him, or any 
ne other juſtice of the peace, that can give evidence; 
ſſef- A nd the evidence of flaves againſt one another, 
ther Wi in this and all other caſes, ſhall be received ; and if, 
uch won examination, it appears probable that the 
nk are or flaves apprehended is or are guilty, the 
pri jullice before whom ſuch examination ſhall be had 

ad taken, ſhall commit him, her, or them, to 
"Mon, and bind over the witnefles to appear at a 
And rain day, not leſs than ten days from the day 
| on 
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BOOK on which the complaint ſhall be made, and: 


the place where the quarter-ſefſions are uſu; 


held, and, where there are no quarter. ſeſſiom 


held, at the place where the parochial bufineſ is 
uſually tranſacted, and ſhall certify to two other 
juſtices of the peace the cauſe of ſuch commit. 
ment, and require them, by virtue of this act, u 
aſſociate themſelves to him, which ſaid juſtices 
are hereby ſeverally required to do, under the 
penalty of twenty pounds for every neglect or 
refuſal; and the ſaid juſtices, ſo affociated, ſhall 
iſſue out their warrant to ſummon twelve perſons, 
ſuch as are uſually warned and impanelled to 
ſerve on juries (the maſter, owner, or proprietor 
of the ſlave or ſlaves ſo complained of, or the 2. 
torney, guardian, truſtee, overſeer, or book-keeper 
of ſuch maſter, owner, or proprietor, or the per. 
ſon proſecuting, his or her attorney, guardian, 
truſtee, overſeer, or book-keeper, always excepted), 
perſonally to be and appear before the ſaid jul- 
tices, at the day and place aforeſaid, to be ei- 
preſſed in ſuch warrant, and between the hours 
of eight and twelve in the forenoon, when and 
where the ſaid perſons ſo warned are hereby ſeve- 
rally required to attend, under the penalty of five 
pounds; and when and where the ſaid juſtices 
ſhall cauſe the ſaid ſlave or ſlaves, ſo complained 
of, to be brought before them, and thereupon 
nine of the ſaid perſons ſo ſummoned as aforeſad, 
ſhall compoſe a jury to try the ſaid ſlave or flaves, 
and ſhall by the ſaid juſtices (the charge or acti 
ſation being fir/t read) be ſworn to try the mat- 
ter before them, and to give a true verdict a. 
cording to evidence; and ſuch charge or accu- 
ſation ſhall be deemed valid, if ſufficient in ſub- 
ſtance ; and if the ſaid jurors ſhall, upon hearing 
the evidence, unanimouſly findtheſaid ſlave or ** 

gullt) 


er of offences for which an 
able to be puniſhed with 
on, or confinement to hard 


herein before-mentioned are, 
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ſlave or ſlaves are 
eath, or tranſporta- 
labour, as aforeſaid, 


and ſhall open the ſaid court by proclamation, 
leclaring the ſame to be a flave-court for ſuch 
purpoſe, and ſhall thereupon, on the like charge 
1 writing, and in like manner, in all other re- 
pets, as the three juſtices aflociated and met as 


by this act, directed 


o proceed in the trial of ſlaves for ſuch offences, 
proceed to try, and deliver the gaol or workhouſe 
thin the ſaid pariſh or precinct of, all and every 
lave and ſlaves who ſhall or may then be in the 
cuſtody of the marſhal or keeper of the work- 
bouſe, within each and every pariſh or precinct as 
aoreſaid, and ſhall forthwith cauſe a jury, con- 
iſting of nine jurors, to be called and taken 
from the pannel returned to the ſaid court of 


In the former act for liſe. 
quarter- 


| 74 
uilty of the offence wherewith he, ſhe, or they appeN. 
ind charged, the ſaid juſtices ſhall give ſen- DIX. 

-nce of death, without benefit of clergy, or- 
ranſpartation, or confinement to hard labour for 
w limited time not exceeding two years *, accord- 
ng to the nature of the oftence, and ſhall cauſe 
uch ſentence to be carried into execution, and at 
ach time and place as they ſhall think proper, 
omen with-child only excepted, whoſe execu- 
jon ſhall be reſpited until a reaſonable time after 
lelivery : Provided always nevertheleſs, That at 
very court of quarter-ſeſhons held in each and 
very pariſh or precinct within this iſland, the juſ- 
ices there afſembled ſhall and may, after the 
uſual buſineſs of the ſaid court ſhall be done, 
form themſelves into a court, for the purpoſe of 
nquiring into, hearing, and determining all man- 


Y 


— 
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BO OK quarter-ſeſſions, and _ cauſe them to be few 

V. rally ſworn, as they ſhall appear, to try all a 

* every ſuch ſlave and ſlaves as ſhall be wake þ beta 
them, charged with any ſuch offences as aforeſai 
and a true verdict give according to evidence, 
in other caſes. | 


Jurors to XLIX. And be it further Enacted by the auth 
ſerve un- rity aforeſaid, That all and every the jurors whi 
der penal- ſhall be returned to ſerve as jurors at the quart” 
8 ſeſſions, to be holden as aforeſaid, are hereby n 
quired, under the penalty of five pounds, to be a 
appear at the ſaid ſlave- court, ſo to be formed ant 
holden as aforeſaid, and to ſerve as jurors therec 
as they ſhall reſpectively be called: Provided alk 
That nothing in this act contained ſhall bin 
der or prevent the ſaid juſtices, upon any ſud 
trial, where any ſlave or flaves ſhall be condemne 
to die, from reſpiting the execution of ſuch ſe 
tence for any term not exceeding thirty days, « 
until the pleaſure of the commander in chief { 
be known, in cafe proper cauſe ſhall appear u 
them tor ſo doing ; and that if the jury upon an 
ſuch trial ſhall apply to the ſaid juſtices to ſuſpend 
the execution of any ſentence until the pleafur 
of the commander in chief is made known, th 
faid juſtices ſhall be obliged to ſuſpend the ſan 
for thirty days, except in caſes of trial of at 
ſlave or ſlaves convicted of actual rebellion; i 
all which caſes the ſaid juſtices ſhall, if they thit 
it expedient, order the ſentence paſſed on fuci 


ſlave or ſlaves to be carried into immediate exe 1 

cution. | 10 
I 
| - 1 .« Wicha 

e L. And be it further Enacted by the author 

Three juſ- 5 

e aforeſaid, That not leſs than three juſtices ſhe * 
form a conſtitute a court for the trial of any ſlave 0 V 


court. flaves, for any crime or offence that fhall * 
8 uc 
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ſuch flave or ſlaves to ſuffer death, tranſportation, APPEN. 
or confinement to hard labour as aforeſaid; and DIX. 


45 at, upon all ſuch trials, no peremptory challenge 
"of any of the ſaid jurors, or any exception to * 
ee form of the indictment, ſhall be allowed. 


LI. And be it further Enacted by the authority How exe · 
:forefaid, That in all caſes where the puniſhment cutions 

f death is inflicted, the execution ſhall be per- f. 
formed in a public part of the pariſh, and with 

due ſolemnity; and care ſhall be taken by the 

rodler or deputy-marſhal, that the criminal is free 

om intoxication at the time of his trial, and 

from thence to and at the time of his execution, 

under the penalty of five pounds ; and the mode 

af ſuch execution ſhall be hanging by the neck, | 
d no other; and the body ſhall be afterwards 
lilpoſed of in ſuch manner as the court ſhall di- 1 
eck: And provided alſo, That where ſeveral 
ves ſhall be chpitally convicted for the ſame of- 1 
fence, one only ſhall ſuffer death, except in caſ- AY 
o murder orTebellion. | | 


LIT. And be it further Enacted by the authority Slavesgir- 
orelaid, That, in caſe any ſlave or ſlaves ſhall wil- ing falſe 
fully, and with evil intent, give falſe evidence in ©vdence 
any trial had under this act, ſuch flave or ſlaves, n. 
being thereof convicted, ſhall ſuffer the fame 
puniſhment as the perſon or perſons on whole 

nal ſuch falſe evidence was given would, if con- 


acted, have been liable to ſuffer. 


III. And be it further Enacted by the authority How fees 
toreſaid, That, where any ſlave or ſlaves ſhall be diſ- — 22 
charged by proclamation, the deputy marſhal or wy 
vorkhouſe-keeper ſhall be entitled to- receive all mation are 
lach fees as ſhall be due to him or them for ſuch paid. 
Vol. II. M ſlave 


BOOK flave or flaves, at the time of ſuch diſcha 


' —— made, in the moſt ſolemn manner, to the aſſenb 


— b — AC — wp — me - 
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IV. from the public, upon application and due pro 


or any committee thereof, and that ſuch ſlave 
ſlaves, during the time they were in the cuſta 
of ſuch deputy marſhal or workhouſe-keeye 
was and were found and provided with proper an 
ſufficient proviſions equal to what is, allowed} 
this law. 


Clerk of LIV. And be it further Enacted by the a 
the peace thority aforeſaid, That a record ſhall be enter 
to record up of all proceedings on the trials of ſlaves, f 
n any crime that ſhall ſubject any ſlave or ſlaves 
ſuffer death, tranſportation, or confinement | 
hard labour for the term of two years, in a bo 
kept for that purpoſe by the clerk of the pen 
or his lawful deputy, of the precin&; whois her 
by obliged to attend all ſuch trials, and to recot 
the proceedings within thirty days after ſuch tri 
under the penalty of twenty pounds for each 1 
glect; and he ſhall be entitled to receive fro 
the churchwardens of ſuch pariſh the ſum « 
two pounds fifteen ſhillings, and no more, f 
attending each trial, entering up the record, a 
any other buſineſs incidental thereto: And tu 
ther, that the deputy marſhal for the ſaid pari 
or ſome proper perſon acting under him, ſhall 
ſo be obliged to attend ſuch trial, under the la 
penalty of twenty pounds for each neglect; a 
that he ſhall be entitled to receive from the churc 
wardens of ſuch pariſh forty ſhillings, for atter 
ing at the trial and execution of ſuch offender 
ſhall be condemned to die, and no more. 


Five 6 LV. And be it further Enacted by the aul 
notice of rity aforeſaid, That in all trials of any 1 * 
ü | 0 
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ayes under this act, ſufficient notice of ſuch APPEN. 
zl ſhall be firſt given to the owner, proprietor, DIX. 
poſſeſſor, of ſuch ſlave or ſlaves, his, her, or - 
ir lawful attorney or attornies, or other repre- trial to be 
tative or repreſentatives ; any law, cuſtom or 


ge to the contrary notwithſtanding. 


LVI. And be it further Enacted by the autho- Slaves ex- 
ty aforeſaid, That in all caſes where any ſlave <cuted, or 
laves ſhall be put upon his, her, or their trial, — ng 
id ſhall receive ſentence of death or tranſpor- yajvea, 
tion, the court, at the time of trying ſuch ſlave 

ſlaves, ſhall alſo enquire what fam or ſums of 

oney ſuch owner, proprietor, or employer of 

e ſaid ſlave or flaves ought to receive for ſuch 

ve or ſlaves, and certify the ſame, fo that ſuch 

e pen m or ſums of money do not exceed the ſum 


is ben fixty pounds for each ſlave ſentenced as afore- 
BY | 


Lyn. And be it further Enacted by the autho- Suchvalu- 
; aforeſaid, -That in all caſes where any ſſave 399 tobe 
fares ſhall be brought to trial, and ſhall be vas Seiser-ge. 
ed according to the direction of this act, ſuch neral. 

we or flaves ſhall be paid for by the receiver- 

neral of this iſland; out of any monies in his 

ids unappropriated ; and the money ariſing 

om the actual fale of ſuch ſlave or ſlaves as 

all be ſo tranſported by the deputy-marſhal ſhall 
accounted for, on oath, to the churchwardens 

the pariſh where the offence ſhall be tried, to 

by them paid over to the receiver-general, for 

e uſe of the public. 


LVIII. And be it further Enacted by the autho. Stena re 


ty aforeſaid, That if oP negro or other ſlave, . 
do ſhall be — rom this iſland, * portation 
2 he 
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B OO k the direction of this act, ſhall wilfully return fn 

IV. tranſportation, fuch negro or other ſlave ſh 

upon conviction, ſuffer death without benefit 
ſuffer clergy. | 9 

death. 85 

i LIX. And whereas there are inferno! 

— crimes and miſdemeanours — * fave 

| inferior which ought to be puniſhed in a ſummary m 

es: ner, by order of the magiſtrates ; Be it thereſi ere 

Enacted by the authority aforeſaid, That, bt 

and after the paſſing of this act, it ſhall and m 

be lawful for any two juſtices of the peace to he 

and determine, in a ſummary manner, all ſy 

crimes and miſdemeanours, giving ſufficient ui": 

tice to the owner or proprietor of ſuch flave 

ſlaves, or his or her attorney or attornies, or i Ne 

perſon having the care of ſuch ſlave or ſlaves, OP" 

the time and place of trial, and to order and Men 

rect ſuch puniſhment to be inflicted on them 

ſuch juſtices, in their judgment, ſhall think 

not exceeding fifty laſhes or fix months confi 

ment to hard labour; the expences of whi 

trial ſhall not exceed ten ſhillings to the conſtab 

and ſhall be paid by the maſter, owner, or e 

ployer of ſuch ſlave or ſlaves; and in caſe! 

maſter, owner, or employer of ſuch flave un 

ſlaves ſhall refuſe or negle& to pay ſuch expence 

it ſhall and may be lawful for the ſaid juſtices, 

either of them, to iſſue his or their warrant, u 

der his or their hand and ſeal, directed to any ec 

ſtable, for levying the ſame- on the goods 

chattels of ſuch maſter, owner, or employer, 

to ſell the ſame at public outcry, for the purpe 

of paying ſuch expences, together with 

charges attending the granting and execut 

ſuch warrant and fale of goods and chattels, 

turning the overplus, if any, to the _— . 3 
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IX. And whereas great advantages have ariſen APPEN. 
the community from the eſtabliſhment of work- DIX! 
uſes in the reſpective pariſhes in this iſland, for: 
e reception of runaway and other ſlaves; And N _ 
hereas there now are many ſuch ſlaves in the ꝗeliver 
fſeſion of the provoſt-marſhal, or his lawful runawa 
ties, who might be employed in the work- to work- 
uſes in this iſland to great advantage; be it houſe- 
erefore Enacted by the authority aforeſaid, Keeper, 
at, from and after the paſſing of this act, it ſhall 

d may be lawful for the governors and guar. 

jans of the reſpective workhouſes in this iſland, 

to them it ſhall ſeem meet, to demand and re- 

ire from the proyoſt-marſhal, or his lawful de- 

ties, all or any of the runaway negroes or other 

Eres in his or their poſſeſſion, or that may here. 

7 come into his or their cuſtody or poſleſhon, 

pon the ſaid governors and guardians paying un- 

the provoſt-marſhal, or his lawful deputies, the 

ll amount of the fees and other contingent 

urges attending the ſaid runaway ſlaves during 

e time of their being committed to gaol, agree- 

fly to this or any former act; and the provoſt- 

arhal and his lawful deputies ſhall comply 

| oY requiſitions, under the penalty of fifty 

munds, 


LXI. And be it further Enacted by the autho- Runaways 
aforeſaid, That no runaway flave ſhall, on any tobe com- 
ount, be committed to gaol by any magiſ- a = 
ite of a pariſh where there is any workhouſe houſe. 


abliſhed, but to ſuch workhouſe only. 


III. And whereas the permitting and ſuffer- Horſes, 
g negro and other ſlaves to keep horſes, mares, &c. be- 
ules, or geldings, is attended with many and nate 
Wt miſchiefs-to the iſland in general; in order, be taken 


therefore, up and 
ſold. 
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BOOK therefore, to remedy the ſame, Be it furthet 


Iv. 


aud after the paſſing of this act, the maſter, owner, 


Penalty 
for per- 
mitfing 
ſaves to 
keep 
horſes, 


the moſt public place in the pariſh where take 


| maſter, owner, proprietor, attorney, guardian, 


where ſuch negle& or refuſal ſhall happen, by the 
_ oath of one or more credible witneſs or witneſles; 
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Enacted by the authority aforeſaid, That from 


roprietor, attorney, guardian, executor, adi. 
niſtrator, or other perſon, in poſſeſſion of even 
plantation or pen in this iſland, having on any 
ſuch plantation or pen any horſe, mare, mule, 
or gelding, the reputed property of any ſlave or 
ſlaves, knowing the ſame to be ſuch, ſhall caule 
them to be taken up, and ſhall produce them at 


up, at ſuch time as the juſtices and veſtry ſt 

by advertiſement in the public newſpapers, a 
point for that purpoſe, and that ſuch horſe 
mares, mules, and geldiags, be then and ther 
ſold and diſpoſed of at public outcry ; and if any 


executor, adminiſtrator, or other perſon as afore- 
ſaid, ſhall neglect or refuſe ſp doing, each and 
every of them ſhall, for every neglect or refuſal 
reſpectively forfeit the ſum of thirty pounds, to 
be recovered in a ſummary manner before any 
two juſtices of the peace for the pariſh or precinct 


which penalty ſhall be to the uſe of the perlo 
informing, 


LXIII. And be it further Enacted by the a 
thority aforeſaid, ,That from and after the paſling 
of this act, no maſter, owner, proprietor, attorne) 
guardian, executor, adminiſtrator, or other perſon 
in poſſeſſion of any plantation, pen, or ſettlement 
ſhall knowingly permit or ſuffer any ſlave or ſlave 
to keep on ſuch plantation, pen, or ſettlemen 
any horſe, mare, mule, or gelding ; and, in cale 
of ſo doing, ſhall, for every offence, forfeit 2 
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n of thirty pounds, to be recovered in manner 
orefaid. | 


ver, 

di. LXIV. And be it further Enacted by the au- 
er ority aforeſaid, That every maſter, owner, pro- 
bor, attorney, guardian, executor, adminiſtra- 


r, or other perſon, at the reſpective times of 
heir giving in an account of their ſlaves and ſtock 
the juſtices and veſtry, ſhall alſo make oath, 
bat none of the ſaid horſes, mares, mules, or 
dings, ſo given in, do belong to any negro or 
ther ſlave z and that ſuch perſon, ſo giving in, 
r his, her, or their employer or employers, hath 
ot, nor have, in his, her, or their poſſeſſion, to 
s, her, or their knowledge or belief, any horſe, 
re, mule, or gelding, belonging to, or reputed 
belong to, any ſlave or ſlaves; and in caſe any 
ron or perſons ſhall negle& or refuſe ſo to do, 
ery perſon ſo neglecting or refuſing ſhall, for 
ery offence, forfeit the ſum of thirty pounds, 
d be recovered in the ſame ſummary manner, and 
be diſpoſed af as herein before-mentioned. 


LXV. And be it further Enacted by the au- 
rity aforeſaid, That, from and after the paſſin 

this act, no negro or other ſlave in this iland 
all purchaſe or buy any horſe, mare, mule, or 
ding, under the penalty of forfeiting ſuch 
re, mare, mule, or gelding, and to be diſpoſed 
8 herein before- mentioned: And if any perſon 
latſoever ſhall ſell or give any horſe, mare, mule, 
gelding, to any negro or other ſlave, or to any 
don in truſt for ſuch negro or other ſlave, every 
ch perſon ſhall, for every ſuch horſe, mare, 
ule, or gelding, ſo ſold or given, forfeit the 
m of thirty pounds; and every perſon who 
all purchaſe, or be concerned in the purchaſe 


4 


chaſe hor- 


of, 
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APPEN. 

DIX. #2 
— 3 
Oath to 
be made 
that ſlaves 
have no 
property. 


Slaves not 
to pur- | 


ſes, &o. 
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B 3 0 K of, any horſe, mare, mule, or gelding, in truf 


— of thirty pounds; which ſaid penalties ſhall be 
_ recovered in the ſame ſummary manner and dif 


Penalty 
for con- 
cealing 
ſlaves 
againſt 
whom 
warrants 
are iſſued. 


thority aforeſaid, That in future, whenever a wa 
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for any negro or other ſlave, ſhall forfeit the ſun 


poſed of as herein before-mentioned ; any lay, 
cuſtom, or uſage to the contrary in any wi 
notwithſtanding. 


LXVI. And be it further Enacted by the au 


rant ſhall be granted by one or more of his un 
jeſty's juſtices of the peace againſt any ſlave, if the 
ſaid ſlave cannot be immediately taken on the ſai 
warrant, the owner, poſſeſſor, attorney, guardia 
or overſeer of ſuch ſlave ſhall be ſerved with 
copy of the ſaid warrant ; and if he, ſhe, or they 
do not carry the ſaid ſlave before a magiſtrate t 
be dealt with according to law on the ſaid wa 
rant; and if it ſhall be afterwards proved that 
the owner, poſſeſſor, attorney, guardian, or over 
ſeer, of ſuch ſlave wilfully detained or concealed 
ſaid flave, he, ſhe, or they, ſhall forfeit the ſun 
of one hundred pounds. 


LXVI. And whereas ſeveral ſlaves have late 
ly found means to deſert from their owners, and 
depart from this ifland, to the great damage 0 
ſuch owners, in evil example to other ſlaves, wi 
may thereby be induced to attempt or conſpire t 
do the ſame: And whereas there is reaſon to ful 
hect that ſuch ſlaves have been aided and afſiſis 
in ſuch eſcape and departure by other perſons 
and there is not any adequate rr provid 
ed by law for ſuch deſertion and de | 
attempting or conſpiring to deſert and depart th 
iſland, or for perſons aiding, aſſiſting, or abetting 
ſuch deſerters : For remedy whereof, Be = 
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der Enacted by the authority aforeſaid, That, APPEN- 
om and after the paſſing of this aft if any flave DI 
ji! run away from his, her, or their owner gu. 
owners, employer or employers, and go off, tempting 
; conſpire or attempt to go off, this iſland in to d 

u ſhip, boat, canoe, or other veſſel or craft thisiſland, 
hatſvever, or be aiding, abetting, or aſſiſting, __ =_- 
any other ſlave or ſlaves in ſuch going off this - 
and, he, ſhe, or they, ſo running and going 
f, or conſpiring or attempting to go off, or ſo 
ding, aſſiſting, or _— in ſuch going off, 
ing thereof convicted, ſhall ſuffer death, or 
ch puniſhment as the ſaid court ſhall think 
roper to direct. 


IIVII. And be it further Fnacted by the penalty 
thority aforeſaid, That if any Indian, free for afiſt- 
zwro, or mulatto, ſhall, from and after the ing flaves 
ling of this act, knowingly be aiding, affiſt. in Ent 
jy, or abetting, any flave or ſlaves in going off 

is iland, and ſhall be convicted thereof, either 

the ſupreme court or in any of the aſſize courts 

{this iſland, ſuch Indian, free negro, or mulatto, 

all be forthwith tranſported off this iſland by 

de provoſt-marſhal-general, or his lawful deputy, 

ito whoſe cuſtody ſuch perſon or perſons ſhall 
committed; and if ſuch perſon or perſons, ſo 

nvitted, ſentenced, and tranſported, ſhall after. 

ds be found at large in this ifland, he, ſhe, or 
ley, being ſo thereof convicted before the ſu- 

eme court of judicature, or courts of aſſize in 


is iſland, ſhall ſuffer death without benefit of 


| LXIX. And be it further Enacted by the au- Penalty 
onty aforeſaid, That if any white 3 or on whites 
ſti 


ng, or e tos 


ons ſhall knowingly be aiding, 
. abetting, 
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BOOK abetting, any ſlave or ſlaves, in going off this 
IV. iſland, he, ſhe, or they, being convicted thereof 

K by bill, plaint, or information, in the ſupreme 

go off the court of judicature, or courts of aſſize, ſhall for 

feit the ſum of one hundred 4 for each 
ſlave; one moiety whereof ſhall be to our Sone. 
reign Lord the King, his heirs and ſucceſſors, for 
and towards the ſupport of the government of 
this iſland, and the contingent charges thereof 
and the other moiety to the party or parties 2 
whoſe ſuit or complaint ſuch. perſon was convid. 
ed, and ſhall alſo ſuffer impriſonment, at the dif. 
cretion of the ſaid court, for any ſpace of tin 
not exceeding twelve months, without bail c 
mainprize. | 


Perſons fo LXX. And be it further EnaQted by the au- 

offending thority aforeſaid, That it ſhall and may be lawful 

to be pro- to proceed againſt the perſon or perſons ſo aid- 

_ ing, aſſiſting, or abetting, ſuch flave or ſſaves in 

Sainte going off this iſland, whether the principal or 
principals be convicted or not; any thing in this, 
or any other act, law, cuſtom, or uſage to the 
contrary notwithſtanding. 


LXXI. And whereas the overſeers of eſtates 
in this iſland make a frequent practice of leaving 
the ſeveral eſtates under their care and manage 
ment, on the reſpective ſeaſons allowed for negro 
i holidays, whereby many dangerous meetings apd 
| pernicious practices are carried on; in order, 


therefore, to prevent the like for the future, Be 

Overſcers it Enacted by the authority aforeſaid, That if any 
not to overſeer in this iſland ſhall abſent himſelf from 
leave eſ- the eſtate under his care and management, a 

| bog, any of the particular holidays herein before- men, 
ondaps. tioned to be allowed to ſlaves, without leave 5 

; 
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is cnployer, every ſuch overſeer ſo offending, AppEN. 
all, for every offence, forfeit the ſum of five DIX. 
nds, to be recovered by information, upon 
th, before any juſtice of the peace, in a ſum- 
ary way, in the pariſh where ſuch offence ſhall 
ppen ; any law, cuſtom, or uſage to the con- =_ 
ry notwithſtanding. | | 
| 


IXXII. And be it further Enacted by the au- Slaves not 
ority aforeſaid, That. it ſhall not be lawful for to be mu- 
xy juſtice of the peace, ſitting on the trial of any ulated. 
wwe or flaves, or otherwiſe, to ſentence or order 

y ſave to be mutilated or maimed for any of- 

ce whatſoever, 


LAXHI, And be it further Enacted, That if Puniſt- 

y negro or other ſlave, who may be ſentenced — 
be confined in the workhouſe for the term of enpe from 

o years, or a leſs time, ſhall eſcape from ſuch the vf, 
mnfinement before the expiration of his ſentence, houſe, 
ich negro or other ſlave, being retaken, ſhall, 

proof of his or her identity, before two juſtices 

the peace, be adjudged by them to be ſent 
ick to confinement, and to receive a whipping, 

it exceeding fifty laſhes, 

LXXIV. And be it further Enacted by the Penal 
ithority aforeſaid, That if the provoſt-marſhal, for ſu 

any of his lawful deputies, or any lawful con- — — 
ble, or workhouſe-keeper, ſhall willingly or : 
glgently ſuffer any ſlave or ſlaves to eſcape, 

o ſhall be committed to his or their cuſtody 
any offence under this act, ſo that fuch ſlave 

laves ſhall not be retaken within two years, 

ch marſhal, conſtable, or workhouſe-keeper, 

do ſhall ſuffer ſuch eſcape, ſhall forfeit the 9 
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BOO K of twenty pounds, without 2 to the right of 
IV. the owner to ſue for the value of the ſame. 
— A 4 
Slaves not LXXV. And be it further EnaQed by the av. 0 
to hunt thority aforeſaid, That no negro or other ſlave 
with lan- ſhall be allowed to hunt any cattle, horſes, 
© mules, or aſſes, in any part of this iſland, wit Wl. 
Yances, guns, cutlaſſes, or other inſtruments of 
death, unleſs in the company of his or their mal. 
ter, overſeer, or ſome other white perſon by hin 
or them deputed, or by permiſſion in writing; 
and if any negro or other ſlave ſhall offend, con. 
trary to the true intent and meaning of this ad, 
he or they, being thereof convicted before two 
juſtices, ſhall ſuffer ſuch puniſhment as they ſhall 
think proper to infliQ. 


juſtices to LXXVI. And be it further Enacted by the au- 
do their thority aforeſaid, That it ſhall and may be lawtil 
duty in for the juſtices aforeſaid, and they are hereby re 
martial quired, to do their ſeveral and reſpective dutis 
under this act when martial law ſhall happen oer 
be in force, as they might or ought to have done 
if martial law were not ſubſiſting; any las, 
cuſtom, or uſage, to the contrary thereof not 
withſtanding. 


Jurors, LXXVII. And be it further EnaQed by the 
&c. pro- authority aforeſaid, That all jurors ſerving at ſlave 
tected. courts, and every perſon and perſons whoſe pre 
ſence may be requiſite, at the examination of au 
ſlave or ſlaves, or upon the trial of any ſlave f 
ſlaves, and who ſhall be required to attend bj 
warrant under the hand and ſeal of any juſtice d 
the peace, and all and every ſlave and flaves wit 
ſhall be brought as witneſſes, ſhall be protected i 


their perſons from all meſne or judicial procth 
5 - whatſoeve 
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whatſoever, in their going to, attending at, and APPEN. 


returning from ſuch examinations or trial, and D1X. 


that ſuch flaves ſhall not be ſubje& to be levied ww 


on. | 


XXVII. And be it further Enacted by the 
wthority aforeſaid, That all penalties in this act 


How pe- 


nalt ies 


nentioned, and not already declared how they ſhall be 


hall be recovered and applied, ſhall, if not ex- 
eeding twenty pounds, be recovered in a ſum- 
mary manner before any two of his majeſty's 
uſtices of the peace, by diſtreſs and ſale of the 
fender's goods and chattels ; and, if exceeding 
renty pounds, to be recovered in the ſupreme 
ourt of judicature of this iſland, or in either of 


te courts of aſſize, by action of debt, bill, plaint, 


r information, wherein no eſſoin, protection, 
ger of law, or non vult ulterius proſequi, ſhall 
e entered; one moiety of which penalties ſhall 
de to the pariſh where the offence is committed, 
ud the other moiety. to the informer, or him, 
ter, or them who ſhall ſue for the ſame. 


NUMBER. 


recovered 
and diſ- 
poſed of. 
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CIVIL AND COMMERCIAL, 


OF THE 


ricſh Colonies in the Weſt Indies. 


BOOK V. 
| AGRICULTURE. 


C AP. I. 

gar Cane. Mnorun to the ancients.—Conjectures 
concerning its introduction into Europe. Convey- 
ed from Sicily to the Azores, c. in the 15th 
century, and from thence to the Weſt Indies. Evi- 
dence to prove that Columbus himſelf carried it 
from the Canary I/lands to Hiſpaniola.— Summary 
if P. Labat's reaſoning to demonſtrate that it 
was found growing ſpontaneouſly in the Weſt 
Indies,—- Both accounts reconciled. — Botanical 
name and deſcriptian.—Soils beſt adapted for its 
cultivation, and their varieties, deſcribed, —Uſe 
and advantage of the plough.—Uſual method of 
boling and planting, —Seafon proper for planting. 
—Blaft.— Manures.—Improvements ſuggeſted. 


LN treating of the agriculture of the Weſt In- BO O K 
lian Iſlands, the firſt object that naturally excites V. 
[tention is the cane which produces their — 

"WD ple 


BO OE 


may venture to pronounce one of the moſt valuahly 
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ſtaple commodity, ſugar ;—a plant which, 5 
its commercial importance and general utility, wy 


in the creation. The ancient name of the cane v 
Saccharum. This word was corrupted, in monkiſ 
Latin, into Zucharum, and afterwards into Zug 
By the Spaniards it was converted into Aguar 
from whence Sygar. The plant is a native of the 
eaſt, and was probably cultivated in India an 
Arabia time immemorial. Lucan, enumerating 
the eaſtern auxiliaries of Pompey, deſcribes ; 
people who uſed the cane-julce as a commer 
drink, 


Quique bibunt tenerd dulces ab arundine ſuccer, 


At what time the Indians diſcovered the art 0 
granulating the juice by evaporation, does not 
appear; but ſugar probably topnd its way inte 
Europe by the Red Sea, at a very early period 
Lafitau conjectures, however, that the plant itfel 
was unknown in Chriſtendom, until the time ol 
the Croiſades. Its cultivation, and the method 
of expreſſing and purifying the juice, as pradtiſcd 
by the inhabitants of Acra and Tripoli, are de 
ſcribed by Albertus Aquenſis, a monkiſh writer 
who obſerves that the Chriſtian ſoldiers in the 
Holy Land frequently derived refreſhment ane 
ſupport, in a ſcarcity of proviſions, by ſucking 
the canes. It flouriſhed alſo in the Morea, anc 
in the Iſlands of Rhodes and Malta, and from 
thence was tranſported into Sicily; but the time 
is not preciſely aſcertained : Lafitau recites a dona 
tion of William, the ſecond king of Sicily, to the 
monaſtery of St. Bennet, of a mill for grinding 
ſugar- canes, with all its rights, members and ap 
purtenances. This happened in 1166, 


From 
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conveyed the cane to the Azores, Madeira, the 


ne nu ere diſcovered in the 15th century; and from 
on; one of thoſe iſlands it has been ſuppoſed to 
Zur e found its way, at an early period, to Braſil 
[gucar 14 the Weſt Indies; © producing a commerce 


ys Lafitau) which has proved more valuable 
thn the mines of Peru.“ 

aun Such is the commonly-received opinion reſpect- 
Ing the hiſtory of this valuable production. Her- 
mme poſitively aſſerts, that the ſugar-cane was 
planted into Hiſpaniola from the Canary 
lands, in the year 1506, by a Spaniard of the 
name of Aguilon “; but in this inſtance the re- 
petable hiſtorian, however correct in general, is 
larly miſtaken ; it appearing by the teſtimon 
on pater Mattyr, in the third Book of his fir 
Decad, written during Columbus's ſecond expe- 
lion, which began in 1493, and ended in 1495, 


ite the ſugar-cine was, at that period, ſufficiently 
me ol . . . 

ol Vorn in Hiſpaniola. 
ie be fad ſeems to have been, that Columbus 


m{clf carried it thither among other articles 


re 0: productions which he conveyed from Old 


ite n and the Canary Iſlands, in his ſecond voyage. 
in the ; a 

1 lartyr's account is as follows: Ad foetus pro- 
e andes, equas, oves, juvencas, et plura alia 


cum ſui generis maſculis : legumina, triticum, 
hordeum, et reliqua ijs ſimilia, non ſolùm 
aimenti, verum etiam ſeminandi gratia, præ- 
fectus apparat: vites et aliarum noſtratium 


„ and 
from 


. arborum plantaria, quibus terra illa caret ad 
Ow m important: nullas enim apud eas inſulas 
1d p arbores invenere præter pinus palmaſque 


* Vol. i. p. 320. 
« & 


From Sicily, the Spaniards are ſaid to have CHAP, 
Canary and Cape-de-verd Iflands, ſoon after they — 


F ͤ RE. ES 
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"BOOK “ et eas altiſſimas, ac miræ duritiei et proceritat 
V. „ ac rectitudinis, propter ſoli ubertatem; atqy 

> <« etiam ignotos fructus alias plures procreante 
Terram aiunt eſſe terrarum omnium quas an 

“ biunt ſidera, uberrimam.” Although in th 

paſſage the ſugar-cane is not expreſsly enuny 

rated, it is evident that it was not conſidered þ 
Columbus as a native of the country; for | 

could not poſſibly have been unacquainted wit 

this production, which grew in great perfect 

in Valencia, and other parts of Spain; yet! 

found, it ſeems, on his arrival, no trees or pla 

in the newly-diſcovered country, of which he h 

any previous knowledge, excepting only the pu 

and the palm. That the cane was then the 

1 appears from a ſubſequent paſſage; in whic 
f ſpeaking of ſuch vegetable productions as f 
| Spaniards had ſown or planted in an inclol: 
| | arden immediately after their arrival, Ma 
as theſe wards, which, combined with the e 

mer, are, as I conceive, deciſive of the queſtio 

—*+ Melones cucurbitas, cucumeres et alia 

genus, in diem ſextum et trigeſimum carp 

| Sed nuſquam ſe meliores unquam comediſſe a 
bant. Hzc hortenſia, toto anno habent recent 
Cannarum radices ex quarum ſucco ſaccarum 6 

torquetur, ſed non coagulatur ſuccus, cubitales cum 

intra quindecimum etiam diem emiſerunt.” 

On the other hand, there are authors of g di 

learning and induſtry who maintain that the ſuc! 

gar-cane is a native both of the- iſlands and i Fr 

continent of America, within the tropics. Ti 

aflert, that it was found growing ſpontaneo 

in many parts of the new hemiſphere, when tra 
"— explored by the Spaniſh invaders. P. Lab ate 
* Who appears to have conſidered the queſtion vu. p 
[ laborious attention, is decidedly of this opinion Nhe 


3 . | Tom. III. c. xy, p. 20. 
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authorities, that of Thomas Gage, an Engliſh- 


om I have had occaſion to ſpeak in a former 
art of this work. Gage's voyage is now before 
pe, and it is certain that he enumerates ſugar- 
anes among the fruits and proviſions ſupplied the 
ew of his ſhip by the Charaibes of Guadaloupe. 
Now, obſerves Labat, © it is a fact, that the 
mniards had never cultivated an inch of ground 
n the ſmaller Antilles. Their ſhips commonly 
ouched at thoſe iſlands indeed, for wood and 
er, and they left ſwine in the view of ſupply- 
ng with freſh proviſions ſuch of their country» 
nen 23 might call there in future; but it were 
bſurd in the higheſt degree to * — that they 
ould plant ſugar- canes, and put hogs a- ſhore at 
he ſame time to deſtroy them. 
„Neither had the Spaniards any motive for 
eltowing this plant on iſlands which they 
onſidered as of no kind of importance, except for 
e purpoſe that en mentioned; and to 
poſe that the Char Aibes might have cultivated, 
er their departure, a production of which they 
ew nothing, betrays a total ignorance of the 
dan diſpoſition and character. | 
But,“ continues Labat, we have ſurer 
flimony, and ſuch as proves, beyond all con- 
ndiction, that the ſugar-cane is the natural pro- 
action of America. For, beſides the evidence 
Francis Ximenes, who, in a Treatiſe on Ame- 
can plants, printed at Mexico, aſſerts, that the 
zar-cane grows without cultivation, and to an 
Kraordinary ſize, on the banks of the river 
ate *, we are aſſured by Jean de Lery, a pro- 


4 Piſo obſerves, In provincia Rio de la Plata, Cannas 
chari ſponte enaſci, adoleſcereque in arbori proceritatem, - 
que chry ſtalla ſaccharea æſtu ſolis exſudare, conſtat.“ 
| teſtant 


and he quotes, in ſu of it, amon other CHAP. 
120, who went to New Spain in 1625, and of WY 
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BOOK teſtant miniſter, who was chaplain, in 1556, 
V. the Dutch garriſon in the fort of Coligny, « 
the river Janeiro, that he himſelf Paws = ſugar 
canes in great abundance in many places on thy 
banks of that river, and in fituations never yi 
ſited by the Portugueſe. Father Hennepen, a 
other voyagers, bear teſtimony in like manner 
the growth of the cane near the mouth of f 
Miſſiſippi; and Jean de Laet to its ſpontaneot 
production in the Iſland of St, Vincent. [ti 
not for the plant itſelf, therefore, but for the f 
cret of making ſugar from it, that the Weſt ee 
dies are indebted to the Spaniards and Portuguele 

and theſe to the nations of the eaſt. 

Such is the reaſoning of Labat, which: ti 
learned Lafitau has pronounced 1ncontrovertible 
and it is greatly ſtrengthened by recent dilcon 
ries; the ſugar- cane having been found in man 
of the iſlands of the Pacific Ocean, by our la 
illuſtrious navigator Captain Cook. 

In theſe accounts, however, there is no cot 
tradiction. The ſugar-cane 'might have gro 
{pontaneouſly in many parts of the New World 
and Columbus, unapprized of the circumſtance 

_ might likewiſe have carried ſome. of the plants! 
| Hiſpaniola, and ſuch, I believe, was the fact. B 
! be. this as it may, the induſtry with which th 


| Spaniſh ſettlers applied themſelves to its cult: fu 
. tion, affords a wonderful contraſt to the mann 
of the preſent inhabitants; it appearing by ti T 


4 teſtimony of Oviedo, that no leſs than thirty WW: 
| nios, or ſugar mills, were eſtabliſhed on that lang: 
0d! ſo early as 1535. 

| he botanical name of the ſugar-cane is Arun 
* Saccharifera. It is a jointed reed terminal 
in leaves or blades, whoſe edges are finely a 
ſharply ſerrated. The body of the cane is * 


| 
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ut brittle, and when ripe, of a fine ſtraw colour, CH AP. 
iclinable-to yellow; and it contains a ſoft pithy I. 
ſübltance, which affords a copious ſupply of juice 
f a ſweetneſs the leaſt cloying and moſt agree- 

ble in nature. The intermediate diſtance between 

ach joint of the cane varies according to the na- 0M 
ue of the ſoil ;—in general it is from one to 

re inches in length, and from half an inch to 

inch in diameter. The length of the whole 

ne depends likewiſe upon circumſtances. - In 

rong lands, and lands richly manured, I have 

zen ſome that meaſured twelve feet from the 

ole to the upper joint. The general height 

lowever (the flag part excluded) is from three feet 

d a half to ſeven feet, and in very rich lands 

he ſtole or root has been known to put forth up- 

ard of one hundred ſuckers or ſhoots “. 

t may be ſuppoſed that a plant, thus rank and 

uceulent, requires a ſtrong and deep ſoil to 

ring it to perfection, and, as far as my own obſer- 

tion has extended, I am of opinion that no land 

an be too rich for that purpoſe.—When bad 

gar is made from fat and fertile ſoils, properly 

ated, I am inclined to impute the blame, 

ether to miſmanagement in the manufacturer 

an to the land. The very belt ſoil however 

at I have ſeen or heard of, for the production 

lugar of the fineſt quality, and in the largeſt 
toportion, is the aſhy loam of St. Chriſtopher's, 


* The tops of canes ſometimes ſhoot up in arrows, de- 
ted at the top with a pannicle, the glumes of which con- 
na whitiſh duſt, or rather ſeed ; yet theſe being ſowed 
er vegetate, as I have heard, in the Weſt Indian iſlands z 
circumſtance which perhaps may be adduced as a proof 
it the cane is not the ſpontaneous production of this part 
the world. In Abyſſinia and other parts of the Eaſt it is 
ily raiſed from the ſeed, Vid. Bruce's Travels. 


of 
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BOOK of which an account has been given in the hif 
V. tory of that iſland. Next to that, is the fa 
—"> which in Jamaica is called brick-mold ; not as te 
ſembling a brick in colour, but as containing ſys 

a due mixture of clay and fand, as is ſuppoſe 

render it well adapted for the ufe of the kiln, 

It is a deep, warm and mellow, hazel earth, eaſ 

| worked; and though its furface ſoon grows d 
| after rain, the under ftratum retains a conſid: 
= -/ ble degree of moiſture in the drieſt weather; 
. with this advantage too, that even in the wette 


| ſeaſon, it ſeldom requires trenching. Plant-ca 
in this ſoil (which are thoſe of 4 firſt grout} 
| have been known in very fine ſeaſons to yield 
| tons and a half of ſugar per acre*. After thi 
| may be reckoned the black mold, of ſeveral 
| rieties. The beſt is the deep black earth of Ba 
| badoes, Antigua, and fome other of the Win 

ward Iſlands ; but there is a ſpecies of this mo 
in Jamaica that is but little, if any thing, infer 

to it, which abounds with limeſtone and flint, 
[ a ſubſtratum of ſoapy marle. Black mold « 
| | clay is more common, but as the mold is genen 
| thallow, and the clay ſtiff and retentive of wat" 
this laſt ſort of land requires great labour, bo 
in ploughing and trenching, to render it prof 
able. Properly pulveriſed and manured, it | 
comes very productive; and may be faid to 
inexhauſtible. It were endleſs to attempt a "hp" 
nute deſcription of all the other ſoils which Mc 


This ſpecies of ſoil abounds very generally in the Fre 
part of Hiſpaniola—which gives that noble iſland ſo great 
fyperiority over moſt of our own ſugar colonies. In Jamal 
it is confined to a few pariſhes only, and in thoſe pariſhes 
particular ſpots. In ſome places this fort of land is rati 


gravelly, but this circumſtance, if the ſeaſons arc favour 
is of no great diſadvantage, 14 Ml. 
Ou 
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found in theſe iſlands. There is however a pecu- CH AP. 
lar ſort of land on the north fide of Jamaica, I. 
chiefly in the pariſh of Trelawney, that cannot ber 
ed over unnoticed, not only on account of its 

ſcarcity, but its value; few ſoils producing finer 

ſugars, or ſuch (L have been told by ſugar refiners) 

u anſwer ſo well in the pan—an expreſſion, ſigni- 

fing, as I underſtand it, a greater return of re- 

fined ſugar than common. The land alluded to is 

generally of a red colour; the ſhades of which 

however vary conſiderably, from a deep choco- 
te to a rich ſcarlet ; in ſome places it approaches 

0a bright yellow, but it is every where remark- 

ble, when firſt turned up, for a gloſſy or ſhining 

uface, and if wetted, ſtains the fingers like 


pant, I have ſelected ſpecimens which are hard- 
ly diſtinguiſhable, by the eye or the touch, from 
he ſubſtance called gamboge. Earths of various 
ſhades of red and yellow, are found indeed in 


many other parts of the Weſt Indies, but in none 
if them are obſerved the ſame gloſſy appearance 
nd coheſion as in the ſoil in queſtion, which ap- 
dars to me to conſiſt of a native earth or pure 
am with a mixture of clay and ſand. It is eaſily 
orked, and at the ſame time ſo tenacious, that 
pond dug in this ſoil in a proper ſituation, with 
o other bottom than its own natural texture, 
olds water like the ſtiffeſt clay. It is remarkable 
never that the ſame degree of ploughing or 
ulverization which is abſolutely neceſſary to ren- 
er ſtiff and clayey lands productive, is here not 
ly unneceſſary but hurtful ;—for though the 
ul is deep, it is at the ſame time far from 
King heavy; and it is naturally dry. As there- 

ite too much expoſure to the ſcorching influence 
a tropical ſun, deſtroys its fertility, the ſyſ- 
m of huſbandry on ſugar plantations, in _ 
8 
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BO OE this ſoil abounds, is to depend chiefly on why 
v. are called ratoon canes. Ratoons are the ſprou 
or ſuckers that ſpring from the roots, or ſoles: 
the canes that have been previouſly cut for ſugy 
and are commonly ripe in twelve months.—Care 
of the firſt growth, as hath been obſerved, ar 
called plant-canes. They are the immediate p 
duce of the original plants or gems placed in the 
ground, and require from fifteen to ſeventer 
months to bring them to maturity. The fir 
yearly returns from their roots are called „n 
toons; the ſecond year's growth, ſecond ratumm 
and ſo on, according to their age. In n 
parts of the Weſt Indies it is uſual to hole ant 
plant a certain proportion of the cane land (com 
monly one-third) in annual ſucceſſion. This, it 
the common mode of holing the ground by the ben. 
is frequently attended with great and exceflive | 
bour to the negroes, which is ſaved altogether 
the ſyſtem we are treating of. By the latter methoi 
the planter, inſtead of ſtocking up his ratoon 
and holing and planting the land anew, fufi 
the ſtoles to continue in the ground, and conten 
himſelf, as his cane-fields become thin and in 
poveriſhed, by ſupplying the vacant ſpaces will 
\ freſh plants. By theſe means, and the aid of ma 
nure, the produce of ſugar per acre, if not a 
parently equal to that from the beſt plant-canesi 
other ſoils, gives perhaps in the long-run full: 
great returns to the owner ; conſidering the rel 
tive proportion of the labour and expence atten 
ing the different ſyſtems.—The common yieldin 
of this land, on an average, is ſeven hogheal 
of ſixteen cwt. to ten acres, which are cut 4 
nually. | 
In the cultivation of other lands in Jamaiq can 
eſpecially) the plough has been introduced of la 


year 
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tit is not every ſoil or ſituation that will admit 


ney, and others too ſteep; and I am ſorry I 
we occaſion to remark, that a practice com- 
only prevails in Jamaica, on properties where 
s auxiliary is uſed, which would exhauſt the 
xt lands in the world, It is that of plough- 
„ then croſs ploughing, round-ridging, and 
rowing the ſame lands from year to year, or at 
{ſt every other year, without affording manure : 
ordingly it is found that this method is utterly 
ructive of the ratoon or ſecond growth, and 
peether ruinous. It is indeed aſtoniſhing that 
y planter of common reading or obſervation, 
bull be paſſive under ſo pernicious a ſyſtem.— 
me gentlemen however of late manage better : 
ir practice is to break up ſtiff and clayey land, 
one or two ploughings, early in the ſpring, and 
e it a ſummer's fallow. In the autumn follow- 
, being then mellow and more eaſily worked, 
$ holed and planted by manual labour, after 
old method, which ſhall be preſently - de- 
bed. But in truth, the only advantageous 
em of ploughing in the Welt Indies, is to con- 
it to the ſimple operation of haling, which 
certainly be performed with much greater 
ity and diſpatch by the plough, than by the 
; and the relief which, in the caſe of ſtiff 


10k 4 
anes it 
full a 


ie relay dry ſoils, is thus given to the negroes, ex- 
atten all eſtimation, in the mind of a humane 
ieldingiF Provident owner. On this ſubject I ſpeak 


yſheac 
cut % 


n practical knowledge. At a plantation of 
own, the greateit part of the land which is 
ully planted, is neatly and ſufficiently laid 
cane-holes, by the labour of one able man, 
* boys and eight oxen, with the common 
| ſingle- 


[ama 
of la 


year 


ars, and in ſome few caſes to great advantage; CHAP. 


e uſe of the plough ; ſome lands being much too 
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B O © K ſingle-wheeled plough. The plough-ſhare inde 


V. 


Ly difference, and the method of ploughing is g 


_— . 


ven inches deep, about two feet and a half wi 


is not exhauſted by being too much expoſed 


| ſquare, and directed to dig out with their! 
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is ſomewhat wider than uſual, but this is the qt 


ſimpleſt poſſible. —By returning the plough ba 
along the furrow, the turf is alternately thr, 
to the right and to the left, forming a trench 


at the top, and one foot wide at the bottom, 
A ſpace of eighteen or twenty inches is left 
tween each trench, on which the mold hey 
thrown by the ſhare, the banks are properly for 
ed, and the holing is compleat. Thus the 


the ſun; and in this manner a field of twe 
acres is holed with one plough, and with gr 
eaſe, in thirteen days. The plants are aſtery 
placed in the trench as in the common meth 
which remains to be deſcribed. 

The uſual mode of holing by manual labot 
as follows :—The quantity of land intended to 
planted, being cleared of weeds and other Wi. 
cumbrances, is firſt divided into ſeveral plats r u 
certain dimenſions, commonly from fiiteen 
twenty acres each; the ſpaces between each 
or diviſion, are left wide enough for roads 
the conveniency of carting, and are called in 
vals, Each plat is then ſub- divided, by means 
a line and wooden pegs, into ſmall ſquares 
about three feet and a half. Sometimes ind 
the ſquares are a foot larger; but this c 
ſtance makes but little — The neg 
are then placed in a row in the firſt line, one! 


the ſeveral ſquares, commonly to the depth of 
or fix inches. "The mold which W {+ Ve 
formed into a bank at the lower ſide, the exC 
tion or cane-hole ſeldom exceeds fifteen inche 
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th at the bottom, and two feet and a half at cy ap. 
top, The negroes then fall back to the next 1. 
and proceed as before. Thus the ſeveral v 
ares between each line are formed into a trench 

nuch the ſame dimenſions with that which is 

» (ip: by the plough. An able negro will dig 

n ſixty to eighty of theſe holes for his day's 

k of ten hours; but if the land has been 


| | ouſly ploughed and lain fallow, the ſame 
Miro will dig nearly double the number in the 
fo le time v | 


te cane-holes or trench being now compleated, 
ther by the plough or by the hoe, and the cut- 
g ſelected for planting, which are commonly 
tops of the canes that have been ground for 
u (each cutting containing five or fix gems). 
a them are ſufficient for a cane-hole of the 
tenſons deſcribed f. Theſe, being placed lon- 


As the negroes work at this buſineſs very unequally, ac- 
ng to their different degrees of bodily ſtren = it is 
ines the practice to put two negroes to a ſingle ſquare ; 
Uthe land has not * now er women of the 
teen om, it comm uires © negroes 
13 days to —— In Jamaica, ow gentlemen, to 
beit own ſlaves, have this laborious part of the planting 
el performed by job work. The uſual price for holing 
panting is Z6. currency per acre (equal to C. 4. ys. ſter- 
neu The coſt of falling and clearing heavy wood land is 
cares ah as much more. PER | 
- ind lt 18 a maxim with ſome to plant thin on poor 
and thick in rich; but it is a maxim founded in error. 
luppoſe that the richer the ſoil is, the greater number 
negiert will maintain z which is true enough; but they 
one WF that the plant itſelf will, in ſuch ſoils, put forth ſhoots 
veir dance; and moſt of which, if the lands are not pver- 
th of 1 will come to perfection; whereas from thick planting 
WF) old the ſhoots choke and deſtroy each other. On 
up ber hand, in fofls where the canes will not ſtock, (viz. 
> ex freſh ſhoots) the overſeer muſt ſupply the greater 
inche u el plants in firſt inſtance, or the produce will be 


, gitudinally 


BOOK Zitudinally in the bottom of the hole, are coy 


e bank being intended for future uſe, In tue 
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with mold about two inches deep; the ref lat 


or fourteen days the young ſprouts begin to = 
pear, and, as ſoon as they riſe a few inches abi» 
the ground, they are, or ought to be, carefulffiiſon: 
cleared of weeds, and furniſhed with an addiu eg. 
of mold from the banks. Thus is uſually perf 
ed by the hand. At the end of four orf 
months, the banks are wholly levelled, and 
ſpaces between the rows carefully hoe- ploug ne 
Frequent cleanings, while the canes are you ue 
are indeed fo eſſentially neceſſary, that no of 
merit in an overſeer can compenſate for the: 
of attention in this particular.— A careful n 
nager will remove at the ſame time, all the late 
ſhoots or ſuckers that ſpring up after the ca 
begin to joint, as they ſeldom come to mature: 
and draw nouriſhment from the original plants bee 

The propereſt ſeaſon, generally ſpeaking, Wi: 
planting, is unqueſtionably in the interval ene 
tween Auguſt and the beginning of Novem 
By having the advantage of the autumnal ſea bean 
the young canes become ſufficiently luxuriant We:lo 
ſhade the ground before the dry weather ſets 
Thus the roots are kept cool and the earth mii Mi-. 
By this means too, they are ripe for the mil | 
the beginning of the ſecond year, ſo as to enter. 
the overſeer or manager to finiſh his crop (excſuu: 
as to the few canes which are reſerved to fun 
cuttings or tops for planting) by the latter end 
May. Canes planted in and after November | 
the advantage of the autumnal rains, and it anne 
happens that dry weather, in the beginning of 
enſuing year, retards. their vegetation, until! 
vernal ſeaſons, or May rains, ſet in; when tl 
ſprout both at the roots and the joints; ſo! 
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unripe ſuckers, inſtead of ſugar-canes. A Janu 


es planted very late in the ſpring, though t 

have (a benefit of the May 1 
apectation; for they generally come in unſea- 
mably, and throw the enſuing crops out of 
gular rotation. They are therefore frequently 
it before they are ripe ; or, if the autumnal ſea- 
ons ſet in early, are cut in wet weather, which 
us probably occaſioned them to ſpring afreſh; 
| either caſe the effect is the ſame : The juice is 
uwconcocted, and all the ſap being in motion, the 
pot is deprived of its natural nouriſhment, to the 
reat injury of the ratoon. The chief objection 
2 fall plant is this: that the canes become rank 
id top heavy, at a period when violent rains and 
joh winds are expected, and are therefore fre- 
quently lodged before they are fit to cut. The 
ſervation, when applied to canes planted in 
ch and new lands, is juſt ; and on this account, 
bme gentlemen have introduced the following 
jitem: They plant in Au and September, 
can the young ſprouts, and give them mold oc- 
fonally, until the beginning of January, when 
ey cut the young plants cloſe to the ground with 
tives, and level the bank —— the re- 
nainder of the mold over the roots; which ſoon 
terwards ſend out a number of vigorous and 
muriant ſhoots all of an equal growth. It is als 
edzed that by this means the cane is not too rank 
the ſtormy months, and nevertheleſs comes to 
erfection in good time the ſucceeding ſpring. 1 
mnot ſay that I have had, of my own experi- 
Mice, a ar trial of this method; but I have 
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by the time they are cut, the field is loaded with C HAF. 


ant, however, commonly turns out well; but ww ,- Þ 


deen aſſured by intelligent overſeers, that 
7 * 0 they 
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B OO k tliey never knew canes yield ſo well, as by th 
V. practice. 
—— On the whole, it is a ſtriking and juſt ren 
of Colonel Martin, that there is not. a great 
error in the ſyſtem of planting, than to m 
ſugar, or to plant canes in improper ſeaſons 
the year; for by miſmanagements of this ki 
every ſucceeding crop is put out of regular orde 
A plantation, he obſerves, ought to be conſidere 
as a well-conſtrufted machine, compounded « 
various wheels turning different ways, yet all ca 
tributing to the great end propoſed ; but if a 
one part runs too faſt, or too flow, in proporti 
to the reſt, the main purpoſe is defeated. |: 
in vain, continues he, to plead in excuſe f 
want of hands or cattle; becauſe theſe wants m 
either be ſupplied, or the planter mult contra 
his views, and proportion them to his abiliia r. 
for the attempt to do more than can be attaine 
will lead into perpetual diſorder, and conclude i 
povert s 22 3 : 
Unfortunately, however, neither prudence ii: : 
the management, nor favourable ſoils, nor ſe 
ſonable weather, will at all times, exempt th 
planter from misfortunes. The ſugar- cane is ſul 
ject to a diſeaſe which no foreſight can /obviat 
and for which human wiſdom has hitherto, I fea 
attempted in vain to find a remedy.— This cl 
mity is called the blaſt; it is the aphis of Linnat 
and is diſtinguiſhed into two kinds, the black a 
the yellow; of which the latter is the moſt dt 
ſtructive. It conſiſts of myriads of little inſea MW pur 
inviſible to the naked eye, whoſe proper food 
the juice of the cane; in ſearch of which ti 
wound the tender blades, and conſequei 
deſtroy the veſſels. Hence the circulation b 
ing, impeded, the growth of the plant is check 
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7 


ee of the ravage “. 


iefly to have an opportunity of repeating what 
have heard frequently affirmed, that the 6/a/t 
yer attacks thoſe plantations, where colonies 
we been introduced of that wonderful little 
mal the carnivorous ant +. It is certain that 
de minute and buſy creatures ſoon clear a ſugar 
ntation of rats (in ſome places a moſt deſtruc- 
e peſt) and that inſects and animalcula of all 
ds; ſeem to conſtitute their natural food. The 

therefore may be true; but having had no 
wortunity to verify it by ocular demonſtra- 
u, | conſign it over to future enquiry. If 


dle to lament 3 and I mention the circumſtance 


dance. 


ln fome of the Wind ward Iſlands, the cane, in very dry 
ther, is liable to be deſtroyed alſo by a ſpecies of = 
ed the borer, This calamity is fortunately unknown, at 
| to any extent, in Jamaica z and never having ſeen it, I 
give no certain deſcription of it, I conceive the inſect to 
the eruca minima e rubro fuſca of Sloane. 
+ lt is the Formica omnivora of Linnzus; and is called in 
mica the Rafe ant, having been introduced there, as is 
monly believed, by one Thomas Raffles, from the Havanna, 
ut the year 1962, —But I conceive it was known in the 
id from the earlieſt times, and that it is preciſely deſcribed 
dloane, as the N minima, antennis longiſſimis. 
s probably the ſame which, in the introduction to his firſt 
une, he relates that the ancient Spaniſh inhabitants ſo 
ch complained of. He ſays, that the Spaniards deſerted 
part of the country where they had firſt ſettled, merely on 
an of theſe troubleſome inmates ; declaring, that they fre- 
ly eat out the eyes of their young children as they lay in their 
Aer. If the reader has faith enough to credit this circum- 
ice, he may believe ſome marvellous ſtories of the ſame 
id, which are now-a-days related of the ſame inſets by 
ny venerable old gentlewomen in Jamaica. 
Hitherto 


O 2 


| until it withers or dies in proportion to the © 


Over what appears to be thus irremediable, it 


e informiation be juſt, the diſcovery is of im- 
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BOOK Hitherto, I have faid nothing of a very im. 
V.. portant branch in the fyſtem of ſugar-planting, 1 
e mean the method of manuring the lands. The 
neceſſity of giving even the beſt ſoil occaſional 
aſſiſtance is univerſally admitted, and the uſu] 
way of doing it in the Weſt Indies is now to be 
deſcribed. F 

The manure generally nſed is a compoſt form 

ed, 7-1 


7 
iſt, Of the vegetable aſhes, drawn from thy 
fires of the boiling and ftill houſes. 

2dly. Feculencies diſcharged from the ii 
houſe, mixed up with rubbiſh of buildings, whit 
hme, &c. 

zaly. Refuſe, or field-traſh, (i. e.) the decay 
ed leaves and ſtems of the canes; ſo called u 
contradiſtinction to cane-traſh, reſerved for fuc 
and hereafter to be deſcribed. | 

Athly. Dung, obtained from the horſe anc 
mule ſtables, and from moveable pens, or ſm; 
incloſures made by poſts and rails, occaſional 
fhifted upon the lands intended to be plante 
and into which the cattle are turned at night. 

5Sthly. Good mold, collected from gullizs, u 
other waſte places, and thrown into the cattl 
pens. 

The firſt, (i. e.) aſhes, is commonly ſuppok 
to be a manure of itſelf, well adapted for cold an 
ſtiff clays; and in ſome parts of Jamaica, it 
the practice, in the fall of the year, to carr 
out unmixed, in cart loads, to the land where: 
is intended to be uſed. It is left there (or 
fome ſpot adjoining) in large heaps, until t 
land 1s holed ; after which a baſket full, contail 
ing commonly from fifteen to twenty pounds, 
thrown into each cane-hole, and mixed with t 

mold at the time the plants are put into 
| groune 
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hes, applied in this manner, are of much advan- 


ne years afterwards, they will be found undiſſolv- 
Au. At other times, wain loads of the compoſt 
ode dunghill before- mentioned, are carried out, 
| uſed in nearly the ſame manner as the aſhes, 
But the chief dependance of the Jamaica planter 
| nanuring his lands, is on the moveable pens, 
r occaſional incloſures before deſcribed ; not ſo 
uch for the quantity of dung collected by means 
{ thoſe incloſures, as for the advantage of the 
ne from the cattle (the beſt of all manures), 
id the labour which is ſaved by this ſyſtem. I 
eve, indeed, there are a great many overſeers 
d i880 21ve their land no aid of any kind, other than 
it of ſhifting the cattle from one pen to another, 
i the intended ſpot for planting, during three 
four months before it 1s ploughed or holed. 
What has hitherto been ſaid, however, relates 
naeh to the method of preparing lands for plant- 
ted res. Thoſe who truſt chiefly to ratoons, find 
s neceſſary to give their cane-fields attention 
d afliſtance, from the time the canes are cut, 
a! was before they were planted. It is the advice 
Colonel Martin, fo ſoon as the canes are car- 
kd to the mill, to cut off, by,a ſharp hoe, all the 
d ans of the cane-{tools, three inches below the 
face of the ſoil, and then fill up the hole with 
mold; by which means, he thinks that all 
gere e (prouts riſing from below, will derive more 
nent, and grow more equally and vigorouſly 
il Mn otherwiſe. I know not that this advice is 
nta ed in any of the ſugar iſlands. It is the 


| On wet lands, not eaſily trenched, aſhes may be uſeful 
ith t .alorbing ſuperfluous moiſture, and may therefore fomey 
to (NES prove a good top dreſſing. 3 : 

round | | practice, 


und. It may be doubted, however, whether CH a p, 
ot. I have been told, that if the land is opened. 
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B 06 k practice, however, in many parts of Jamaica, t 


V. 


— ſcoon after the canes have been cut as circyy 


| freſhed by rains. In dry and ſcorching weaths 


the mold. At this period the ratoons are agi 


been found ſo exceedingly beneficial in Gr 
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ſpread baſkets full of dung round the ſtools, f 
ſtances will admit, and the ground has been n 


it would be labour loſt. The young ſprouts we 
at the ſame time, cleared of weeds ; and the dun 
which is ſpread round them, being covered vit 
cane-traſh that its virtues may not be exhaled} 
the ſun, is found at the end of three or { 
months, to be ſoaked into and incorporated vi 


well cleaned, and the ſpaces between the ral 
effectually hoe-ploughed ; after which very li 
care is thought requiſite until the canes are fit 
cutting; the ancient practice of traſhing rato 
(i. e.) {tripping them of their outward leaves, 
ing of late very generally and juſtly exploded*, 

Such is the general ſyſtem of preparing a 
manuring the lands in Jamaica. I have be 
told, that more attention is paid to this brat 
of huſbandry, in ſome of the iſlands to Wi 
ward; but I ſuſpect that there is, in all of the 
very great room for improvement, by means 
judicious tillage, and artificial aſſiſtance. N 
for inſtance, are not the manures of lime and it 
ſand, which abound in theſe iſlands, and ha 


I\ 


* Tt ſhould have been obſerved, that it is ſometimes 
cuſtom, after a field of canes has been cut, to ſet fire to 
traſh, This is called burning of, and there are managen 
overſeers who conſider it as one of the beſt methods of! 
liorating the land. I confeſs that 1 am of a different epi 
Perhaps, indeed, in moiſt, ſtiff, and clayey lands, i = 
no harm; and this negative praiſe is the only merit 1 
allow it. From the algal and prevalent nature of the folll 
adapted for ſugar, I am perſuaded that, nine times in ten 
is a miſchievous practice. 225 Br 

n . 
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tain, brought into uſe? Limeſtone alone, even CHAP, 
*hout burning, (the expence of which might I. 
chaps be an objection) has been found to an- 
ver in cold, heavy, and moiſt lands; no other 
ouble being requiſite than merely to ſpread it 

er the ground, and break it into {mall pieces by 
edge-hammers. Of this, the quantities are in- 
xhauſtible. Marle is another manure of vaſt and 

neral utility in Great Britain. It enriches the 

oreſt land, opens the ſtiffeſt, and ſweetens and 

ects the moſt rank. Lands have been raiſed 

the uſe of this manure, from two ſhillings per 

re to a guinea, annual rent. Now there 1s no 

untry under the fun, wherein a ſoft unctuous 

ale more abounds than in Jamaica. To the 

eltion, why no trial has yet been made of it? no 

ter anſwer, I believe, can be given, than that 

te planters in general have no leiſure for experi- 

ents, and that it is difficult to make agents and 

ants (who have every thing to riſk, and 

thing to gain) walk out of the ſure and beaten 

ck of daily practice. Every man's experience 

nirms this obſervation. 

But it is not my province to propoſe ſyſtems, 

to record facts; — to deſcribe things as they 

e rather than as I conceive they ought to be; 

d it is now time to conduct the reader from 

field, into the boiling-houſe, and convert tha 

er into the manufacturer. 


BOOK Tur time of crop in the ſugar iſlands, is 
V. 
W—> So palatable, ſalutary, and nouriſhing is the ju 


regulated plantation, under a humane and bel 


CHAP. Il a 


Crop-time the ſeaſon of health and ſeſtivity.— Mi 
for grinding the canes, —Of the cane-uice, a 
ite component parts.-Proceſs for obtaining r; 
or muſcovado ſugar.—-Melaſſes, and its 

oſal.—-Proceſs of making clayed ſugar, 
rum.—Still-houſes and ſtills—Ciſterns and th 
ingredients, Windward I/land procęſi.— Jana 
method of double diſtillation. Due quantity 
rum from a given quantity of ſweets, aſcertai 
and /tated, | 


ſeaſon of gladneſs and feſtivity to man and be: 


of the cane, that every individual of the anir 
creation, drinking freely of it, derives healtha 
vigour from its uſe. The meagre and ſick 
among the negroes, exhibit a ſurprizing alta 
tion in a few weeks after the mill is ſet in adlie 
The labouring horſes, oxen, and mules, thou 
almoſt conſtantly at work during this ſeaſon, ) 
being indulged with plenty of the green tops 
this noble plant, and ſome of the ſcummun 
from the boiling-houſe, improve more than at 
other period of the year. Even the pigs 
poultry fatten on the refuſe, In ſhort, on a we 


volent director, there is ſuch an appearance d 

ing crop- time of plenty and buſy cheerfulnels 

to ſoften, in a great meaſure, the hardſhp JW”? 

ſlavery, and induce a ſpectator to hope, * 5 
a 


3 
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that they are ſometimes exaggerated through the 
medium of fancy “. | 

The great obſtacle at this ſeaſon to the progreſs 
of fuch of the planters as are not happily fur- 
niſhed with the means of grinding their canes by 
vater, is the frequent failure or inſufficiency of 


worked by water, wind, or cattle, is a very ſimple 
contrivance, great force is nevertheleſs requiſite 
to make it overcome the reſiſtance which it neceſ- 
ily meets with. It conſiſts principally of three 


thirty to forty inches in length, and from twenty 
to twenty-five inches in diameter; and the middle 
one, to which the moving power is applied, turns 
the other two by means of cogs. Between theſe 
rollers, the canes (being previouſly cut ſhort, and 
tied into bundles) are twice compreſſed; for hav- 
Ing paſſed through the firſt and ſecond rollers, 
ey are turned round the middle one by a circu- 
hr piece of -frame-work, or ſcreen, called in 
amaica the Dumb-returner, and forced back 
trough the ſecond and third; an operation 


He“ (ſays honeſt old Slare the phyſician) © that under- 
| takes to argue againſt ſeveets in general, takes upon him a 
rery difficult taſk, for nature ſeems to have recommended 
tis taſte to all ſorts of creatures ; the birds of the air, the 
| beaſts of the field, many reptiles and flies ſeem to be pleaſed 
and delighted with the ſpecific reliſh of all ſweets,, and to 
diſtaſte its contrary. Now the ſugar-cane, or ſugar, I hold 
for the top and higheſt ſtandard of vegetable ſweets.” Sugar 
bodtainable in ſome degree from moſt vegetables, and Dr. Cul- 
11s of opinion, that ſugar is dire#ly nutritious. There is 
o good reaſon to ſu be that the general uſe of ſugar in 
mope has had the effe of extinguiſhing the ſcurvy, and 
uy other diſeaſes formerly epidemical. $7 


which 


wright iron-plated rollers, or cylinders, from 
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niſcries of life are repreſented as inſupportable, CH Ap. 


IL. 
— 


their mills; for though a ſugar-mill, whether 
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BO O K which ſqueezes them completely dry, and ſome. 


V. 


S—"> juice is received in a leaden bed, and thence con, 


the ſide · rollers have been enlarged in others; but I fear ths 


ever, is, that other mills, on the ſame apparent conſtru&iot 
_ urged by the ſame force, and operating on the ſame degree * 
reſiſtance, ſhall not give, from canes equally juicy, one 
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times even reduces them to powder. The cane, 


veyed into a veſſel called the Receiver. There. 
fuſe, or macerated rind of the cane, (which is 
called cane-traſh, in contradiſtinction to field. 
traſh deſcribed in the preceding chapter) ſerves for 
fuel to boil the liquor“, 

The 


* In Barbadoes, and ſome other of the iſlands where the 
fea-breeze is unobſtructed by high mountains, wind-mills work 
to admiration ; but in Jamaica, unleſs on high ſituations nav 
the coaſt, they ſeldom anſwer the expence of their erection 
and the planter who is not happily ſituated near a copioug 
ſtream of water, muſt truſt principally to the drudgery d 
horſes, oxen, or mules, in what is uſually called a cat 
mill; which, generally ſpeaking, is ſuch a heavy and labon 
ous piece of machinery, that the heart ſickens at beholding 
work. Various have been the contrivances to obviate its d 
fects. Friction-wheels have been applied in ſome caſes, an 


no certain dependance can be placed on any of theſe ſuppoſe 
improvements. If, indeed, a judgment may be formed ir 
a few ſolitary inſtances, no improvement in the plan or deligt 
is neceflary ; for it ſometimes happens that cattle-mills cos 
ſtructed on the old ſimple ſyſtem of three rollers of equal d 
menſions, perform with as much eaſe and facility as can 
reaſonably expected. I haye ſeen a machine of this ku 
which was worked with eight mules, deliver from three hu 
dred to three hundred and fifty gallons of liquor in an hot 
from very indifferent canes, and ſometimes much more; e eu 
this too, without any great fatigue to the mules. Surely 
deſerves enquiry why, as ſuch facility is ſometimes expenencet 
it is not experienced always ? I mean, ſuppoſing the ftren 
of the mules and the reſiſtance ta be equal. fact, ho! 


the ſame return in the ſame time. The fault, therefore, ſee! 
to me to reſt more with the mill-wright than with the 1 
chine ; and I am always inclined, in ſuch caſes, to ſuſpe A 
either that the work is not true, that the mill is "_ 
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The juice from the mill ordinarily contains CHAP. 


nee ent parts of pure water, one part of ſugar, and II. 
ne. — — — of groſs oil, and - 
ben with a portion of eſſential oil. The proportions 
re. ne taken at a medium; for ſome juice has been 
1 {rich as to make a hogſhead of ſugar from thir- 


ren hundred gallons, and ſome ſo watery as to 
require more than double that quantity. By a 
togſhead I mean ſixteen  4zndred weight. The 
ncher the juice is, the mo -ee it is found from 
redundant oil and gum ; ſo that an exact analyſis 
of any one quantity of juice would convey very 
lle knowledge of the contents of any other 
quantity % | 

The above component parts are natural to, and 
are found in, all cane- j ; beſides which, the 
following matters are uttally contained in it.— 
Some of the bands or green tops, which ſerve to 
e the canes in bundles, are frequently ground in, 
ud yield a raw acid juice exceedingly diſpoſed to 
ment and render the whole liquor four. Some 
eces of the traſh or ligneous part of the cane; 
one dirt; and laſtly, a ſubſtanc2 of ſome im- 
prtance, which, as it has no name, I will call 
be cruſt. The cruſt is a thin black coat of mat- 
r that ſurrounds the cane between the joints, 
eginning at each joint and gradually growing 
inner the farther from the joint upwards, till 
le upper part between the joints appears entirely 
e from it, and reſumes its bright yellow colour. 
tis frequently thick enough to be ſcaled off by 
ic point of a pen-knife. It is a fine black pow- 


iced, or that there is ſome other defect which may and 
ht to be remedied, without the vaſt expence to which the 
pointed planter, on theſe occaſions, is commonly driven 
the erection of machinery. 
A pound of — from a gallon of raw liquor, is reckon- 
* Jamaica very good yielding. Sugar, chemically ana- 
td, yields phlegm, acid, oil, and ſpongy gloſſy charcoal. 
der, 
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B OO R der, that mixes with the clammy exudations pe, 
v. ſpired from the cane, and is moſt probably pro. 
\—— duced by animalcula. As the fairneſs of the ſugar 
is one of the marks of its goodneſs, a ſmall quan. 
tity of ſuch a ſubſtance muſt conſiderably preju, Ni 

dice the commodity. 
Ihe proceſs for obtaining the ſugar is thus con. 
ducted. The juice or liquor runs from the te 
ceiver to the boiling-hg;{e, along a wooden gu 


ſ 


4 


ter lined with lead. In che boiling-houſe it is re 
ceived (according to the modern improved ſyſten 

which almoſt univerſally prevails in Jamaica) int 

one of the copper pang, ;,cauldrons called clai 

fiers. Of thele there agg monly three; ud 

their dimenſions are generate determined by thy 

power of ſupplying th one. There ar 

water-mills that will grizd* with great eaſe cans 

ſufficient for thirty hogſheads of ſugar in a wed 

On plantations thus happily provided, the mean 

of quick boiling are indiſpenſibly requiſite, o 

th. cane-liquor will unavoidably become tainte 

bLctore it can be expoſed to the fire. The pure 

cane: juice will not remain twenty minutes in the 

receiver without fermenting “. Clarifiers, there 

fore, are ſometimes ſeen of one thouſand gallon 

each. But as powers of the extent deſcribed io. 

uncommon, I ſhall rather confine myſelf to ſuc 

4 properties as fall within the reach of daily obſer 
vation; to plantations, for inſtance, that make 

on a medium _— crop-time, from fifteen tc 
twenty hogſheads of ſugar a week. On {ud 
eſtates, three clarifiers of three or four hundrec 


As cane-juice is ſo very liable to fermentation, it 1 be 
eeſſary alſo that the canes ſhould be ground as ſoon as poſi 
after they are cut, and great care taken to keep and thro 
alide thoſe which are tainted, which may afterwards be gros 


gallon 
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er Mons each, are ſufficient. With pans of this cy a p. 
ze, the liquor, when clarified, may be drawn II. | 
at once, and there is leiſure to cleanſe the ve. 
an. every time they are uſed. Each clarifier is x 
wided either with a ſyphon, or a cock for 
ring off the liquor. It has a flat bottom, and | 
zung to a ſeparate fire, each chimney having 
iron {lider, which being ſhut, the fire goes out 
want of air. Theſe © -cumſtances are indiſ- 
able, and the advantages of them will pre- 
ty be ſhewn “. ; | 
me 1h: ſtream then from the receiver having filled 12 
e carifier with freſh F.. rr, and the fire being ; 
td, the temſer. is commonly Briſtol 
te-lime in O *$ ſtirred into it. One 
a: intention of this . ty neutralize the ſu- 
ne bandant acid, and which to get properly 
( of, is the great difficulty in ſugar-mak- 
bis is generally effected by the A/kali or 
ne; part of which, at the ſame time, becomes 
ne e bas of the ſugar. The quantity neceſi; -*, 
re this purpoſe, muſt of courſe vary with the 
te both of the lime and of the cane-liquor,— 
rene planters allow a pint of Briſtol lime to 
Ha er hundred gallons of liquor; but this pro» 
arion I believe is generally found too large.— 


- 


bler The clarifiers are commonly placed in the middle or at 
naked of the boiling-houſe. If at one end, the boiler cal- 
the teache is OOTY at the other, and ſeveral boilers (gene- 
three) are ranged between them. The teache is ordina- 
from 70 to 100 gallons, and the boilers between the clari- 
red and teache diminiſh in ſize from the firſt to the laſt, — 
re the clarifiers are in the middle, there is uſually a ſet of 
| kt boilers of each fide, which conſtitute in effect a double 
fib\i""3-houſe. On very large eſtates this arrangement is found 
ul and neceſſary. The objection to ſo great a number is 
expence of fuel, to obviate which in {ow degree, the 


 doilers on each ſide of the clarifiers are commonly hung 
Alone“ fre. 


The 


BOOK The lime is perceptible in the ſugar both to t 


— pans a black inſoluble calx, which ſcorches th 


> 


out diffieulty; I conceive therefore that li 


might prove a better temper 
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ſmell and taſte, and precipitates in the copye 


,— 4 A —_— 


bottom of the veſſels, and is not detached vii 


more than half the quantity mentioned above, 
a better medium proportion, and, in order ti 
leſs of it may be precipitated to the bottom, 
inconvenieney attending the uſe of dry lime, 
Bouſie's method of diflolving it in boiling wate 
previous to mixing it with the cane juice, appe: 
to me to be highly judicious “. 

As the fire encreaſes in force, and the liqu 
grows hot, a ſcum is thrown up, which is fo 
ed of the mucilage or gummy matter of the cu 


* This gentleman (Mr. Boufie) to whom the aſſembly 
amaica gave £.1000 for his improvements in the art of ſug 
iling, in a paper diſtributed by him among the membe 
recommends the uſe of a vegetable allali, or aſhes of mi 
calcinated, ſuch as pimento- tree, dumb-cane, fern-tree, « 
ſhew or logwood, as affording a better temper than que 
lime; but he was afterwards ſenſible that ſugar formed on 
baſis of fixed alkaline ſalts never ſtands the ſea, unleſs © 
earth is joined with the ſalts. Such earth as approaches ne 
to that which is the baſis of allum, would perhaps be u 
proper. As ſugar on a vegetable alkaline baſis, is genenly 
much ſuperior in colour, as that on lime is in grain; h. 
far a judicious mixture of vegetable alkaline ſalts and li 
by either lime or alkaline 
alone, is an enquiry that ought to be purſued. If there v1 
no redundant acid in nes rt lime and any other « 
would be hurtful, as may be ſhewn by adding a few gran 
lime or allali to a clear ſolution of refined ſugar ; a pre! 
tation will enſue. In ſome parts of Jamaica, wherethe © 
liquor was exceedingly rich, Mr. Bouſie made very good 
gar without a — of temper. I have ſaid, that too m 
temper is perceptible in the ſugar, both to the ſmell and! 
it might be added, and alſo to the fight. It tinges the 9 
firſt yellow, and if in exceſs turns it to a dark red. 
much temper likewiſe prevents the melaſſes from ſepamt 
from the ſugar when it is potted or put into the 
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\ ſome of the oil, and ſuch impurities as the CHAP. 
cilage is capable of entangling. The heat is II. 

« ſuffered gradually to encreaſe, until it riſes td 
tin a few degrees of the heat of boiling water. 

+ liquor muſt by no means be ſuffered to boil : 
known to be ſufficiently heated when the 

m begins to riſe into bliſters, which break into 
ite froth, and appear in general in about forty 
utes» The damper is then applied, and the 
extinguiſhed ; after which, the liquor is ſuffer- 

o remain a full hour, if circumſtances will 
Init, undiſturbed ; during this interval great 
of the feculencies and impurities will attract 
other, and riſe in the ſcum. The liquor is 
carefully drawn off, either by a ſyphon, 
i< draws up a pure defecated ſtream through 
tum, or by means of a cock at the bottom. 
ether caſe the ſcum ſinks down unbroken as 
liquor flows, its tenacity preventing any ad- 
mute. The liquor is received into a gutter or 
mel, which conveys it to the evaporating _ 
ner, commonly called the grand copper, and, 
mginally produced from 9 and untainted 
tes, will now appear almoſt, if not perfectly, 
o parent 2 | 13. 
Ihe advantage of clarifying the liquor in this 
uner, inſtead of forcing an immediate ebulli- 
, as practiſed formerly, is viſible to the moſt 
Wentive obſerver. The labour which it faves 
ſumming, is wonderful. Neither can ſcum- 
g properly cleanſe the ſubject; for when the 
jr boils violently, the whole body of it cir- 


He merit of introducing into Jamaica the clarifiers at 
«nt in uſe, with ſyphons and dampers, was claimed by Mr. 
wel Sainthill, and an excluſive patent, to ſecure his claim, 
panted to him in 1778 by an act of the aſſembly. 


culates 
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z OO Kculates with ſuch rapidity as to carry down 2 
v. the very impurities that had come up to the 
wx face, and with a leſs violent heat would have 
| there. | | 
In the grand or evaporating copper, wh 
ſhould be large enough to receive the net conte 
of one of the clarifiers, the liquor is ſuffered 
boil ; and as the ſcum rifes, it is continually t 
off by large- ſcummers, until the liquor gr 
finer and ſomewhat thicker. - This labour is c 
tinued until, from the ſcumming and evaporat 
the ſubject is ſufficiently reduced in quantity u 
contained in the next or ſecond copper, i 
which it is then laded. The liquor is now ne; 
of the colour of Madeira wine. In the ſect 
copper the boiling and ſcumming are contin 
and if the ſubject is not ſo clean as is exped 
. lime-water is thrown into it. This addition is 
tended not merely to give more temper, but 
to dilute the liquor, which ſometimes thick 
too faſt to permit the feculencies to run toget 
and riſe in the ſcum. - Liquor is faid to ha 
good appearance in the ſecond copper, when 
froth in boiling ariſes in large bubbles, and i 
little diſcoloured. When, from ſuch ſcumn 
and evaporation, the liquor is again ſuffice 
reduced to be contained in the third copper, 
laded into it, and fo on to the laſt copper, ul 
is called the teache. This arrangement ſupp 
four boilers or coppers, excluſive of the ti 
clarifiers. 
In the teache the ſubject is ſtill further « 
porated, till it is judged ſufficiently boiled te 
removed from the fire, This operation is uf 
called /friking; i. e. lading the liquor, nov 
ceedingly thick, into the cooler. | 
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rh The cooler, of whieh there are commonly fix, CH A p. 
re (8 * ſhallow wooden veſſel, about eleven inches II. 


tet wide. A cooler of this ſize holds a hogſ- 


vols, it runs into a coarſe irregular maſs of im- 
jerfect ſemiformed cryſtals, ſeparating itſelf from 
the melaſſes. From the cooler it is carried to 
the curing-houfe, where the melaſſes drains from 


But, before we follow it into the curing-houſe, 
It may be proper to notice the rule for judging 


ache to the cooler. Many of the negro boilers 
piek ſolely by the eye (which by long habit they 
< wth great accuracy), Judging by the appear- 
ance of the grain on the back of the ladle ; but 
the practice moſt in uſe is to judge by what 


refinger the liquid into a thread. This thread 
ill ſuddenly break, and ſhrink from the thumb 
the ſuſpended finger, in different lengths, ac- 
urding as the liquor is more vx leſs boiled. The 
roper boiling height for ſtrong muſcovado 
war, is generall 2 by a thread of a 


nty in this experiment can be attained only by 
* It may be proper in this place to obſerve; that, in order 
d obtain e e aer ſugar, it muſt be ſuffered to cool 
ly and gradually, If the coolers are too ſhallow, the grain 


ced of this, by pouring ſome of the hot ſyrup, when fit 


vil have a very grain. K 


led, ſeven feet in length, and from five to fix YY 4 
dad of ſugar: Here the ſugar grains; i: e. as it 


den the ſubject is ſufficiently evaporated for. 
friting, or become fit for being laded from the 


þ called the touch; i. e. taking up with the thumb 
{mall portion of the hot liquor from the ladle ; 
nd, as the heat diminiſhes, drawing with the. 


Jurter of an inch long. It is evident that cer- 


injured in a ſurpriſing manner. Any pw may be con 
ir iriking, into a pewter plate. He will immediately find 


Vor. II. P long” 


De 
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BOOK long habit, and that no verbal precepts will 


V. 


niſh any degree of ſkill in a matter dependin 


W—I> wholly on conſtant practice “. 


I now return to the curing-houſe, which is 
large airy building, provided with a capacio 
melaſſes ciſtern, the ſides of which are floped a 
lined with terras, or boards. Over this ciſte 
there is a frame of maſly joiſt-work with 
boarding. On the joiſts of this frame, eny 
hogſheads, without headings, are ranged, 


It is probable that from this practice of trying by the 
{ta#io) the veſſel called the teache derives its name. A meth 
more certain and ſcientihc was recommended ſome years apt 
the public, by my learned friend John Proculus Baker, Eqqu 
Barriſter at Law, in the Iſland of Jamaica, in a Treatiſe pul 
liſhed- by him, in 1775, intituled, An Eſay on the Ar 
making Muſcovado Sugar. It is as follows:“ Provide 
ee ſmall thin pane of þ ah ctown glaſs, ſet in a frame, whic 

I would call a tryer; on this drop two or three drops 
the ſubject, one on the other, and carry your tryer out 

the boiling-houſe into the air. Obſerve your ſubje&, a 
© more particularly whether it grains freely, and whether 

ſmall edge of melaſſes ſeparates at the bottom. I am we 

ſatisfied that a little experience will enable you to judg 
what appearance the whole ſkip will put on, when cold, 
this ſpecimen, which is alſo cold. This method 1s uſed! 
© chemiſts, to try evaporated ſolytions of all other ſalts; 
may ſeem, therefore, ſomewhat ſtrange it has not been lot 

adopted in the boiling-houſe.”—I cannot mention M 

Baker's Treatiſe, without obſerving, that I am conſidenb 


indebted to it in the courſe of this chapter, having adopt 


(with ſome ſmall variation, founded on late improvement 
his account of the proceſs of boiling ſugar. But the inbab 
tants of the ſugar iilands are under ſtill greater obligations t 
Mr. Baker; — for it appears to me, that the preſent impro 

ſyſtem of clarifying the cane · liquor, by means of veſſels hun 


to ſeparate fires, and provided with dampers to prevent ebul 
tion, was firſt ſuggeſted to Mr. Sainthill (who three yea! 


afterwards claimed the merit of the invention) by the treati 
in queſtion; a performance that, for uſeful knowledge, lue 
order, and elegance, both in arrangement and compoſitio! 
would have done honour to the firſt writer of the age. 
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bored, through . of which the ſtalk of a 


te joiſts, and is long enough to ſtand upright 
ove the top of the hogſhead. Into theſe hogſ- 


led potting ; and the melafles drains through 
be ſpungy ſtalk and drops into the ciſtern, from 
hence it is occaſionally taken for diſtillation. 
: ſugar in about three weeks grows tolerably 
and fair. It is then ſaid to be cured, and the 
rocels is finiſned e.. | | 

Sugar, thus obtained, is called maſcovado, and 
; the raw material from whence the Britiſh ſugar- 


iſe ers chiefly make their loaf, or refined lump. 
4 Where is another ſort, which was formerly much 
* yroved in Great Britain for domeſtic purpoſes, 


id was generally known by the name of Liſbon 
rar, It is fair, but of ſoft texture, and in the 
eſt Indies is called clayed ſugar ; the proceſs is 
mduGed as follows :— 

A quantity of ſugar from the cooler is put into 
mical pots or pans, called by the French formes, 
ith the points downwards, having a hole 
bout half an inch in diameter at the bottom, 
r the melaſſes to drain through, but which 
firſt is cloſed with a plug. When the ſugar 
| theſe pots is cool, and become a fixed body, 
ich is diſcoverable by the middle of the top 
ling in (generally about twelve hours from the 
t potting of the hot ſugar) the plug is taken 


tions t 


Is bu ut, and the pot placed over a large jar, intend- 
: ebuh to receive the ſyrup or melaſſes that drains 


e yen 
treat 
e, luci 


joſition 
ch 


on it. In this ſtate it is left as long as the me- 


The curing-houſe ſhould be cloſe and warm—as warnith 
tributes to free the ſugar from the melaſſes. 


P 2 laſſes 


e bottoms of theſe hogſheads eight or ten holes CH AP. 


L:ntain leaf is thruſt, fix or eight inches below ww 


ads the maſs from the cooler is put, which is 
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BOOK laſſes continues to drop, which it will do from 
V. twelve to twenty-four hours, when a ſtratum 0 
— clay is ſpread on the ſugar, and moiſtened with 
water, which oozing imperceptibly through thi 
pores of the clay, unites intimately with, and 
dilutes the melaſſes, conſequently more of it come 
away than from ſugar cured in the hogſhead, an 
the ſugar, of courſe, becomes ſo much the white 
and purer. The proceſs, according to Sloane 
was firſt diſcovered in Braſil, by accident; 
hen, ſays he, © having her feet dirty, goin 
<< over a pot of ſugar, it was found under he 
& tread to be whiter than elſewhere.” There: 
fon aſſigned why this proceſs is not univerfll 
adopted in the Britiſh ſugar iſlands, is this, th 
the water which dilutes and carries away the m4 
laſſes, diſſolves and carries with it ſo much of th 
ſugar, that the difference in quality does 1 
pay for the difference in quantity. The Frenc 
planters probably think otherwiſe, upwards ( 
four hundred of the plantations of St. Doming 
having the neceſſary apparatus for claying, at 
actually carrying on the ſyſtem. 


U 


OF RUM. 


Having now furniſhed the reader with the be 
account I am able to give of the art of makit 
ſugar from the cane-juice, I ſhall proceed to 
ſubſequent proceſs, to which this invaluable pl: 
hath given birth; I mean that of extracting tro 
it, by fermentation and diſtillation, one of 
pureſt, moſt fragrant, and ſalutary ſpirits in 
world; a proceſs of far greater curioſity ft 
the former, and of . equal importance 
point of value, conſidering that the ſpirit pt 

cu 
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cured by its means, is obtained from the very CHAP. - 
begs and feculencies of the plant. II. 
The ſtill houſes on the ſugar-plantations in the 
lit Weſt Indies, vary greatly in point of ſize 
ud expence, according to the fancy of the pro- 
mritor, or the magnitude of the property. In 
general, however, they are built in a ſubſtantial 
manner of ſtone, and are commonly equal in 
extent to both the boiling and curing-houſes to- 
ether. Large ſtills, by which I mean ſuch as 
wntain from one to three thouſand gallons of 
lquor, have this advantage over ſmall ones; 
that they are purchaſed at firſt at a leſs propor- 
ftorate expence. A ſtill of two thouſand gallons, 
wh freight and charges, will coſt but little more 
tan one of one thouſand five hundred gallons, 
adis beſides worked with but little more fuel. 
But as it is not every proprietor that has the 
neans of employing ſtills of that magnitude, 1 
hall confider ſuch as are fitting for a plantation | 
making, communibus annis, two hundred hogſ- I 
leads of ſugar of ſixteen hundred weight, and 
proceed to deſcribe, according to the beſt of my 
ſervation and experience, the mode of con- 
luting ſuch an apparatus on ſuch a property, in 
making rum to the greateſt advantage. 
For a plantation of that deſcription, T conceive 
dat two copper ſtills, the one of one thouſand 
mo hundred, and the other of fix hundred gal- 
ts, wine meaſure, with proportionate pewter 
Forms, are ſufficient. The ſize of the tank (or 
Ws) for containing the cold water in which the 
orms are immerſed, muſt depend on circum- 
lances: if the advantage can be obtained of à 
mnng ſtream, the water may be kept abundant- 
cool in a veſſel barely large enough to —_ 
the 


y 
ANCE 
rit pl 
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BOOK the worm. If the plantation has no other « 
V. -penilence than that of pond-water, a ſtone tank 
＋◻ 1s infinitely ſuperior to a tub, as being longer it 
heating, and if it can be made to contain fron 
twenty to thirty thouſand, gallons, the worms « 
both the ſtills may be placed in the {ame body 
water, and kept cool enough for condenfing th 
ſpirit, by occaſional ſupplies of freſh water. 
For working theſe ſtills and worms, it is : 
ceflary to provide, firſt, a dunder-ciſtern, of Mee 
leaſt three thouſand gallons ; ſecondly, a cilten 
for the ſcummings ; laſtly, twelve fermenting vat 
or ciſterns, each of them of the contents of en 
largeſt ſtill, viz. one thouſand two hundred gil 
lons. In Jamaica, ciſterns are made of plaul 
' fixed in clay; and are univerſally preferred e 
vats, or moveable veſſels, for the purpoſe of fer 
menting, They are not ſo eaſily affected by wap" 
changes of the weather, nor ſo liable to leak ; 
vats, and they laſt much longer. But in the Bn 
tiſh diſtilleries, fermenting-ciſterns are, I beliere 
unknown. To compleat the apparatus, it is ne 
ceſſary to add two or more copper pumps {0 
conveying the liquor from the ciſterns, and pump 
ing up the dunder, and alſo butts or other vel 
ſels for ſecuring the ſpirit when obtained; nent 
it is uſual to build a rum-ſtore adjoining the iH 
houſe. | | | | | 
The ingredients or materials that ſet the t- 
ous apparatus I have deſcribed into action, con 
ſilt of, | ra 
Iſt. Melaſſes, or treacle drained from the ſu- 
gar, as already deſcribed. 
2dly. Scummings of the hot cane. juice, from | 
the boiling-houſe, or ſometimes raw-cane liquot, ; + 
from canes expreſſed for the purpoſe. . Ives 
; | 3dly. ckor 


1 
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der. 

Ahly. Water. 
The uſe of dunder in the making of rum, an- 
ers the purpoſe of yeaſt in the fermentation of 


Ns 0 
N 2 It is the lees or feculencies of former diſ- 
ons; and ſome few planters preſerve it for 


{, from one crop to another; but this is a bad 
dice. Some fermented liquor therefore, com- 
ſed of fweets and water alone, ought to be dif- 
ed in the firſt inſtance, that freſh dunder may 
obtained. It is a diſſolvent menſtruum, and 
enanly occaſions the ſweets with which it is 
mbined, whether melafles or ſcummings, to 
ad a far greater proportion of ſpirit than can 
e obtained without its aſſiſtance. The water 
rich is added, acts in ſome degree in the fame 
manner by dilution. 
In the Windward Iſlands the proceſs, according 
Colonel Martin, is conducted as follows: | 

Scummings, one-third. 

Lees, or dunder, one-third. 

Water, one-third. 
When theſe ingredients are well mixed jn the 
menting ciſterns, and are pretty cool, the fer- 
tentation will riſe in twenty-four hours, to a 
roper height for admitting the firſt charge of 
zelaſſes, of which ſix gallons + for every hun- 
ed gallons of the fermenting liquor, is the ge- 
ral proportion to be given at twice, viz. 3 per 
ent. at the firſt charge, and the other 3 per cent. 
y or two afterwards, when the liquor is in a 


ron Wl From redundar, Spaniſh—the ſame as redundans in 
Un, 

This quantity of melaſſes, added to a third of ſcummings, 

iz per cent. of ſweets, fix gallons of ſcummings being 

dh. i-<koned equal to one gallon of melaſſes. 


high 


ay. Lees, or, as it is called in Jamaica, CHAP. 
| I -. 
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BOOK high ſtate of fermentation ; the heat of which 
V. however, ſhould not in general be ſuffered 
exceed from ninety to ninety-four degrees 0 
Fahrenheit's thermometer }. 

When the fermentation falls by eaſy degree 
from the fifth to the ſeventh or eighth day \, 
as then to grow fine, and throw up flowly af 
clear beads or air globules, it is ripe for diſti 
tion; and the liquor or waſh being canveye 
into the largeſt ſtill, which muſt not be fill 
higher than within eight or ten inches of t 
brim, leſt the head ſhouid fly, a ſteady and 
gular fire muſt be kept up until it- boils, aft 
which a little fuel will ſerve. In abaut two how 
the vapour or ſpirit being condenſed by the an 
bient fluid, will force its way through the wo 
in the ſhape of a ſtream, as clear and tranſparg 
as cryſtal; and it is ſuffered to run until it is! 
longer inflammable. 

The ſpirit which is thus obtained goes by t 
appellation of /ozv-wines, To make it rum of t 
Jamaica proof, it undergoes a ſecond diſtillation 
of which I ſhall preſently ſpeak ; but previoul 
thereto, I ſhall point out ſome little variation be 
tween the practice of the Jamaica diſtillers a 
thoſe of the Windward Iſlands, obſervable int 
firſt proceſs. This conſiſts chiefly in a more c 
pious uſe of dunder ||. The following being 

4-68 


} The infuſion of hot water will raiſe, and of cold 
abate the fermentation, * 

$ When the liquor is firſt ſet at the beginning of the cr0 

(the houſe being cold, and the ciſterns not ſaturated) it 

not be fit for diſtillation under ten or twelve days. 

|| As the uſe of dunder is to diſſolve the tenaci of ti 
ſaccharine matter, it ſhould be proportioned not 1 to U 
guantity, but alſo to the nature of the ſweets. Thus, wit 
the ſweets in the fermenting ciſtern conſiſt of-melaſſes wont 


— — —— IT 
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general, and, I believe, an improved me- HAP. 
od, in Jamaica, of compounding the ſeveral 11. 


rredients, viz. — 
Dunder - 


generally happens after the buſineſs of ſugar-boiling is * — _ 
hed, when no ſcummings are to be had, a greater propor- | 

n of dunder is neceſſary ; becauſe melaſſes is a body of 

ater tenacicy than cane-liquor, and is rendered ſo viſcous 

induraied by the action of the fire, as to be unfit for fer. 

ation without the moſt powerful ſaline and acid ſtimu- 

For the ſame reaſon, at the beginning of the crop, 

-: 19 melaſſes is to be had, and the ſweets conſiſt of cane- 

+: ſcummings alone, very little dunder is neceſſary. In 

caſe I ſhould not recommend above 20 per cent. at the 

molt, Dunder, in a large quantity, certainly injures the 

wr, although it may encreaſe the quantity of the ſpirit. 

e ve informed by Dr. Shaw, that the diſtillers in Eng- 

dd many things to the fermenting liquor, or waſh, in 

fr to augment the vinoſity of the ſpirit, or give it a par» 

abr flavour. He obſerves, that a little tartar, nitre, or 

non ſalt, is ſometimes thrown in at the beginning of the 

tion, or in their ſtead a little of the vegetable or finer mi- 

nl acid, Theſe are thought to be of great uſe in the fer- 

ting of ſolutions of treacle, honey, and the like ſweet and 

| regetable juices, which contain a ſmall proportion of 

„ It would. ſeem, by a note in Dr. Grainger's Poem 

led the Sugar Cane, that a ſimilar practice prevails among 

dilillers in St. Chriſtopher's ; for the author relates, that 

addition of ſea-water to the fermenting liquor (in what 

portion he does not ſay) is a real and great improvement. 
vv recommends the juice of Seville oranges, lemons, and 
aninds, or other very acid fruits, and, above all other 
IF, an aqueous ſolution of tartar ; but I conceive that 
er alone anſwers every purpoſe. He likewiſe recom» 
ids to the diſtiller to introduce into the fermenting ciſtern 
" gallons of the reQtified ſpirit, which he ſays will come 
„with a large addition to the quantity of ſpirit that 
i otherwiſe have ariſen from the diſtillation.ä— As I bave 
| none of theſe experiments, 1 can ſay nothing in their 
u of my own knowledge ; but I believe that a ſmall 
ntity of vegetable aſhes, thrown into the rum-ſtill, will 
found ſerviceable. The alkaline ſalts are ſuppoſed to at- 
date the ſpirit and keep back the groſs and fetid oil, wh 
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La Deadkr cne half, :0v. - vo galkas 
8 0 Melaſſes 6 — 


V. | 
L Dwects 12 per] Scummings 36 gallons 
; cent, equal to 6 gallons | 


more of -melaſſes) 


Water 8 gallons 


— _—_—_ a 
100 gallons. 


Of this mixture (or waſh, as it is ſometin 
called) one thouſand two hundred gallons ou 
to produce three hundred gallons of low. wine 
and the ſtill may be twice charged and drayn 
in one day. The method of adding all then 
laſſes at once, which is done ſoon after the 
mentation commences, renders the procek | 
and expeditious ; whereas by charging the nel 
ſes at different times, the fermentation is che 
ed, and the proceſs delayed, 

Let us now compleat the proceſs according 
the Jamaica method. The low-wines obtai 
as above, are drawn off into a butt or veſſel, 
as opportunity ſerves, are conveyed into the 
cond ſtill of ſix hundred gallons, to underge 
further diſtillation. The ſtream begins to 
in about one hour and a half, and will give 
the courſe of the day, two hundred and tue 


the diſtillers call the fain/s ; but if uſed in too 2 a ql 
tity, they may keep back alſo a proportion of the fine e 
tial oil, on which the flavour of the rum wholly der 
Perhaps the moſt important object of attention, in the! 
ing rum of a good flavour, is cleanlineſs ; for all atventit 
or foreign ſubſtances defttoy or change the peculiar flavou 

the ſpirit. In truth, it ſhould be a conftant rule with the 
nager or diſtiller to ſee that the ciſterns are ſcalded, and 
cleanſed with ſtrong lime-water, each time they are u 
not merely on account of the rum, but alſo becauſe it 
frequently happened that the vapour of a foul ciftern ha 
ftantly killed the firſt perſon that has entered it "without 


precaution, 


of ſpirit in which olive oil will ſink; and 


plete, There will remain in the ſill à con- 
rable quantity of weaker ſpirit, commonly 
u ſeventy gallons, which is returned to the 
vine butt. Thus two hundred and twenty 
ns of proof rum are, in fact, made from 
hundred and thirty gallons of low- wines; 
bout one hundred and thirteen of rum from 
thouſand two hundred of waſh, . : 
means of the apparatus and proceſs which 
e thus deſcribed, the Jamaica diſtiller may 
wkly, working only by day-light (a neceſ- 
| precaution in this employment) and at a 


mw of rum, containing each one hundred 
[ta gallons of the Jamaica ſtandard. The 
portion of the whole rum to the crop of ſu- 
, commonly eſtimated in Jamaica as three 
bur, Thus a plantation of the above deſerip- 
113 ſuppoſed ta ſupply annually one hundred 
ity puncheons of rum, of one hundred and 
gallons each; or eighty-two gallons of Ja- 
a proof to each hogſhead of ſugar ;—and this 
do believe, is ſometimes fairly made from 


ral eſtimate, I think it too great an allow- 
and that two hundred gallons of rum to 
r hogſheads of ſugar, which is in the pro- 
bon of about dg Ad rum to the crop of 
, is nearer. the truth *, 

| The 


This will be better underſtood by attending to the fol- 
I particulars ;—The' general ſupply of da to 
-houſe is ſeven gallons out of every 100 gallons of 
«quor. Suppoſing, therefore, that 2,000 gallons of 

dane - 


al expence of labour and fuel, twelve pun- 


5 planted in rich and moiſt lands; but on a 
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II. 


;the manufacture, if it may be ſo called, ig > 


BOOK The reader will pleaſe to recolle&, thi 
which I have made, both concerning the « 
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this, and the preceding chapter, the ob 


vation of the ſugar-cane in the field, and the! 
ſequent proceſſes of the boiling-houſe and d 
lery, have been drawn chiefly from the prac 
of Jamaica. Some ſelection was neceſſary, 
I could refer to no mode of conducting a f 
plantation, with ſuch propriety as to that 
which I am myſelf praQtically acquainted, 
next enquiries will relate to the particulars of 
firſt coſt of this ſpecies of property, to the 


cane. juice is required for each hogſhead of ſugar of 16 
the — on a plantation making 200 hogſhea 
— will be 28,000 gallons, 4 4 
to — — gallonz 7 
— Add the melaſſes from the 0 
curing-houſe, which, if the 
fogar is of a good quality, > 12,000 
ill ſeldom exceed ſixty 
gallons per hogſhead - \ 
| Total of ſweets - 16,666 gallons. 
This, diſtilled at and after the rate of 12 per cent. ſe! 
the fermenting ciſtern, will give 34,720 gallons of low-n 
which ought to produce 14,412 gallons of good proof 
or 131 puncheons of 110 gallons each. When a gr 
proportion than this is made, one or other of theſe ci 
ſtances mnſt exiſt, either the ſugar difcharges an un 
ntity of melaſſes, or the boiling-houſe is defraude 
Te cane-liquor by improper ſcumming. This latter cite 
ſtance frequedtly happens. 18 the 
It ſhould alſo he obſerved, that it is the practice of 
with many planters, to raiſe the proof of rum; thus gal 
in ſtrength of ſpirit, what is loſt in quantity : and th 
managers who make it a rule to return the GP to 
clarifiers, inſtead of ſending them to the ſtill-houſe. 
laſt-mentioned practice reduces the crop of rum more 
one-third ; but is ſuppoſed to yield in ſugar more than is 
in rum; and if the price of ſugar is very high, and tl 
rum very low, it may be prudent to adopt this method. 
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ces attending it, and to the returns CHAP. 
may be reaſonably expected from a capi- II. 
us employed; and here again my eſtimates WW 
| refer chiefly to Jamaica. That there is a 
iderable variation in ſome of the Windward 
ds, I have no doubt. In St. Chriſtopher's, 
nſtance, ſome of the lands are certainty more 
able than the very beſt in Jamaica; but, on 
aber hand, Jamaica is exempted from the 
of 44 per cent. and has other ad 
probably make the ſcale even. 
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own moderate farm, will ſtartle to hear th: 
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CHAP. III. 


Capital neceſſary in the ſettlement or purchaſe, 
ſugar plantation of a given extent.—Thy la 
buildings, and ftock ſeparately confidered.—P 

ticulars and cat. —Groſ returns from the 

perty.— Annual diſburſements.—Net profit 
Various contingent charges not taken into the 
count. — Differences, not commonly attended 
in the mode of eſtimating the profits of an En 
eftate, and one in the Weſt Indies. — Inſuran 
Weſt India e/tates in time of war, and oller 
caſional deductiont.— The queſtion, why the 
tivation of the Sugar I/lands has encreaſed, m 
fo many diſcouragements, conſidered and d 


ſed. 


A SUGAR plantation conſiſts of three g 
parts; the Lands, the Buildings and the Sto 
but before I proceed to diſcriminate their 

tive proportions and value, it may be prope 
obſerve, that the buſineſs of ſugat planting 1 
ſort of adventure in which the man that enga 
muſt engage deeply.— There is no medium, 
very ſeldom the poſſibility of retreat. A In 
country gentleman, who is content to Pg 
without riſque on the moderate profits 0 


ave 
Il-fat 
U hi 
lt, 
lerec 
but 
rin 

reſent 
ltabl 
Ss tir 


requires a capital of no leſs than thirty thoul 
pounds ſterling to embark in this employn 
with a fair proſpe& of advantage. To eluci 
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oſition, it muſt be underſtood that the an- © 11 a p. 
| contingencies of a ſmall or moderate plan- III. 
10, are very nearly equal to thoſe of an eſtate www * 
bree times the magnitude. A property, for 
ice, producing annually one hundred hogſ- 
b of ſugar of ſixteen cwt. has occaſion for 
ur white ſervants, and for buildings and 
ls of nearly the fame extent and number as 
wtation yielding from two to three hundred 
| hogſheads, with rum in proportion. In 
ns of capital, I mean either money, or a 
well-eſtabliſhed credit; for there is this eſ- 
ul difference attending loans obtained on 
e eſtates in Great Britain, and thoſe which 
wanced on the credit of Weſt Indian plan- 
jv, that an Engliſh mortgage is a market- 
kurity, which a Welt Indian AN is 
n England, if a mortgagee calls for his 
7, other perſons are ready to advance it: 
tis ſeldom happens in regard to property 
r Welt Indies. The credit obtained by the 
lanter is commonly given by men in trade, 
le proſpect of ſpeedy returns and conſider- 
drantage ; but as men in trade ſeldom find 
wenient to place their money out of their 
for any length of time, the credit which 
fre is oftentimes ſuddenly withdrawn, and 
Ilfated planter compelled, on this account, 
il his property at much leſs than half its 
ot, The credit therefore of which I ſpeak, 
red as a capital, muſt not only be exten- 
but permanent. 

ning premiſed thus much, the application 
ich will hereafter be ſeen, I ſhall employ 
lent enquiries in aſcertaining the fair and 
labliſhed prices at which a ſugar eſtate may 
time be purchaſed or created, and the 
profits 
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BOOK profits which may honeſtly and reaſonably be 
| v. pected from a given capital ſo employed; fou 
| ing my eſtimate on a plantation Au 

year with another, two hundred h ' 
ſugar of ſixteen cwt. and one hundred and thi 
puncheons of rum of one hundred and ten 
lons each: an eſtate of leſs magnitude, I d 
ceive, for the reaſons before given, to be ce 
paratively a loſing concern. Afterwards I | 
endeavour to account for the eagerneſs which 
been ſhewn by many perſons to adventure int 
line of cultivation.—lT begin then with the 


x 
un. * — ——— ̃ͤ D2ꝛũ2 — 


On a ſurvey of the general run of the ſy 
eſtates in Jamaica, it is found that the land 
| canes commonly conſtitutes one-third of the pill. : 
6 | tation; another third is appropriated to pal 
age and the cultivation of proviſions, ſuch 
plantains (a hearty and wholeſome food) coo. 
or eddoes, yams, potatoes, caſſada, corn, 
other vegetable eſculents peculiar to the cout 
and climate; and which, with ſalted fiſh, lun... 
ed the negroes weekly, and ſmall ſtock, Nl 
and poultry, of their own raiſing, make ti 
chief ſupport, and in general it is ample. 
remaining third is reſerved in native woods, 
the purpoſe of furniſhing timbers for repail ... 
the various buildings, and ſupplying fire nn 
for the boiling and diſtilling houſes, in addin. 
to the cane traſh, and for burning lime 
bricks.—As. therefore a plantation yielding, Mie 
an average, two hundred hogſheads of 1 | 
nually, requires, as I. conceive, not | 
three hundred acres to be planted in canes, WF) in 
VI 
| Vo 


— — — — — —— — 
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fou 


g, 


4 at nine hundred acres. I am petſuaded that 


s, commonly exceed, rather than fall ſhort 


voprietors to engroſs more land than is neceſſary ; 
cats from the nature of the ſoil, and rug- 
xd ſurface of the country, the lands vary great- 


undred acres of foil in contiguity, fit for the 
duction of ſugar, can be procured. A pur- 
ler therefore muſt take the bad with the good. 
erertheleſs, as it is my intention to give as pre- 
ile an idea as I can of the profits to be made in 
he ſugar-planting buſineſs, under the moſt favour- 
be circumtances, I will allow nothing for a dead 
vital veſted in unproductive woodland, but fix 
n fix hundred acres, as ſufficient for all the pur- 


ne half of the whole, inſtead of one third, to 
te culture of the cane. | 9 
Ihe price of woodland in Jamaica depends 
lielly on its ſituation. In ſeaſonable parts of 
he country, and in the vicinity of the ſea, I con- 
ave it would be difficult to purchaſe wt ear > 
fa ſugar land fufficient for a good eſtate, unleſs 
ta very high price. On the north fide, in a 
tile and ſeaſonable pariſh, J have lately known 
rat of eight hundred acres, with a fine river 
ung through it, ſell for ten pounds eurrency 
er acre, but it was at the diſtance of ten miles 
Tom the ſea; and the purchaſer had a new and 
lihcult road to make for three miles of the way. 
uch another territory, without the inconvenien- 
es to which this was ſubje&, would, as lands 
il in Jamaica, be well worth, and eaſily obtain, 
vol. II. 3 fourteen 


1 this eſtimate; not, as hath been ignorantly aſ- 
ned, from a fond and avaricious propenſity in the 


in quality, and it is ſeldom that even three 


xls that have been mentioned; appropriating - 


hole extent of ſuch a property muſt be reckan- ont "+ | 


i ſugar plantations in Jamaica making thoſe 
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B O O K fourteen pounds currency, or ten pounds ſterlinꝗ 
V. per acre. Six hundred acres at this price i 
1.8, 400 currency. The coſt of clearing ont 
half, and planting it in canes, including foy 
clearings, would be £.12 currency per acre, 
£.3,600. Clearing and planting 100 acres it 
proviſions, would be £.7 an acre, or £.70 
the ſame for clearing and planting . 100 acres j 
Guiney graſs. Incloſing and fencing the who 
would coſt, on a moderate eſtimate, (. 70 
more.— Total . 14, roo currency, being eq 

to £.10,071 ſterling. | 


BUILDINGS: 


The buildings which will be found necef: 
on a plantation of the magnitude deſcribed, are 


iſt, A water. mill, (if water can be obtain» J= 
ed) the coſt of which, conſidering that 
a great extent of ſtone guttering 1s 
commonly requiſite, may be ſtated, on 
a very low eſtimate, at C. 1, ooo ſterling. 
In caſe no water-mill can be erected, I 
do not conceive that a ſingle mill, whe- 
ther worked by cattle, mules, or wind, 
is ſufficient to take off the crop in due 
time, a moſt important obje&, on which 
the future ſucceſs of the plantation de- 
pends. I allow therefore for a wind- 
mill and one cattle-mill, or for two 
cattle-mills without a wind- mill, a ſum 
equal to the coſt of a water- mill, or 
2d. A boiling-houſe, 45 by 22 feet, to 
contain 3 copper clarifiers, of 350 gal- 
lons each, and 4 other pans or boilers, 
including the coſt of the ſame, and 
other utenſils — , — 1, oc 


3d. 


3 


— 5 = p „ 5 ——ä—ũ — I¼tU„d.'¼Üʒæ — — — 
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1, Acuring-houſe, adjoining to the boil- Jamaica 

* calculated to hold one half e c—_ P. 
the crop, with ſtrong joiſts of ſolid tim. 
hers inſtead of a floor, having a terraſ- 

ſed or boarded platform underneath, 


leading to a melaſſes ciſtern, lined with 


ö 


700 terras, ſufhcient to contain 6000 gal- 
i VE 1 


gh, A diſtilling-houſe, 70 feet by 30; 

the diſtillery part to contain 2 ſtills of 

1200 and 600 gallons, with worms 

proportionate : alſo a ſtone tank or ciſ- - 
tern, to hold 30,060 gallons of water; 

che fermenting part to contain two, or 

mote, vats, or ciſterns, for the dunder 

and ſkimmings : alſo 12 ciſterns of ſo- 

ld plank fixed in the earth, of 1200 

rallons each, with copper pumps, and 

other neceſſary apparatus: together alſo 7 

vith a rum ſtore under the ſame roof 1,606 
ih, A dwelling-houſe for the overſeer 600 
th, Two traſh-houſes, each 120 feet by 
zo; the foundation ſtone, the ſides 
open, the roof ſupported by ſtone pil- 
3 and covered by ſhingles, . 300 
tac — — — 
ſth, A hoſpital for the ſick negroes, con- 
taning alſo a room for lying-in women, 
aroom for confining diſorderly negroes, 
a ſhop for the doctor, and one or more 
lore rooms for ſecuring the plantation 
utenſils and proviſions ='\— — 300 
b. A mule ſtable, for 60 mules, with a 
corn-loft above '— _ — 150 
I. Shops for the different tradeſmen, 
z. carpenters, coopers, wheelwright 
and ſmith — — 150 


600 


1,4 


1, 00 Q 2 10th. Sheds 
3d. 
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_ eſtate which produces that quantity on @ mediun 


10th. Sheds for the waggons, wains, —.. 


and fixty mules. It is not ſufficient to obj 
that two hundred hogſheads of ſugar have bez 
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Add extra expences, ſuch as the 
coſt of the wains, utenſils for the 
ſmith's ſhop, houſehold furniture, 
&c.. &c. — — 450 

The total is £.5,000 ſterling, 
being equal to — Currency 71,00 


carts, ,, — — 50 


T 0.,C E of 

The ſtock on a plantation of the magnitud 
deſcribed, cannot prudently conſiſt of leſs tha 
two hundred and fifty negroes, eighty ſlice 


produced by the labour of a leſs number of ne 
groes than is here allowed. I am treating of 


conſequently, as, from droughts and unfayou 
able ſeaſons, the crops will ſometimes fall ſho 
df, at other times they muſt greatly exceed th 
number preſcribed ; and under theſe circumllat 
ces, I do not believe a plantation will eaſily | 
named that poſſeſſes (or employs, in job work an 
otherwiſe) a leſs number of negroes annual) 
If ſuch an eſtate there is, I heſitate not to pre 
nounce that it is in improvident hands; for ub 
management can be worſe. than that which, d 
over-working the negroes, ſacrifices the capi 
for the ſake of a temporary augmented income 
he coſt of the ſtock, therefore, may be i 
ed as follows: 


eceſſ. 
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132 


250 Negroes, at C. 70 each, — 17,500 
80 Steers, at . is — — 1,200 
60 Mules, at £.28 — 1.5680 


Total in currency (equal to . 14, 5 57 
ſterlingß) — — L. 20, 380 


let us now bring the whole into one point 


Jamaica. 
Currency, 
LANDS, — — 14,100 
BUILDINGS, — — 7,000 
STOCK, — — 20, 380 


— — 


Total in currency, — 41,480 


mich is only £.520 ſhort of J. 42, ooo Jamaica 
urency, or . 3o, ooo ſterling, the ſum firſt 
nentioned; and I am further of opinion, that if 
ie owner of ſuch a property were to ſell it by 
ppraiſement, the valuation would amount to 
early the ſum expended. It would be more ad- 
leable undoubtedly, to purchaſe a plantation 
aly ſettled, rather than attempt to create a 
ew one from uncleared lands; inaſmuch as the 
our and riſque of the undertaking would be 
ereby avoided ;—but, however this may be, it 
uit be conſidered as a fixed and well-eitabliſh- 
comet fact, that a ſugar plantation of the extent and 
xe Nha turns which have been ſuppoſed, whether ac- 
ured by purchaſe, or by the riſque and labour 
i clearing the lands, will unavoidably coſt (the 
50 K cceſſary buildings and ſtock included) . 30, ooo 

ſterling, 
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BOOK ſterling, before any adequate intereſt can be 


ceived from the capital. 


| 8 The produce of ſuch a plantation has bee: 


ſtated at 200 hogſheads of ſugar, of 16 cwt. and 
130 puncheons of rum, of 110 gallons, conn 
nibus annis ; the value of which, according tt 
the average prices at the London market fo 
ten years previous to 1791, may be reckoned ; 
follows : 


200 Hogſheads of ſugar, at £.15 ſter- te 


ling per hogſhead — 4,0 
130 Puncheons of rum, at £.1o ſter- 
ling per puncheon — — 155 


L. 


But the reader is not to imagine that all this, 
even the ſugar alone, is ſo much clear pro 
The annual diſburſements are firſt to be deduc 
ed, and very heavy they are; nor is any opinic 
more erroneous than that which - ſuppoſes the 
are provided for by the rum. If ſuch index 
were the fact, the capital would yield'precl 
an annual intereſt of ten per cent. - but a rl 
rence to the ſeveral items, which I have part 

larized in a note t, will demonſtrate the fall 


+ AnnvaL Surrrns from GakAT Barra and [8514 


iſt. NRO CLOTHING; viz. 


1, 500 Yards of Qznaburgh cloth, or German linen. 
650 Yards of blue bays, or penniftones, for a warm it 
for each negro. | 
350 Yards of ſtriped linſeys for the women, 
250 Yards of coarſe check for ſhirts for the bo 
os tradeſmen, domeſtics, and children, 


3 De 


r or TP SE, 
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of this too common mode of calculation. They CH Ar. 
mount, at a very moderate eſtimate, (including III. 


| — 
3 Dozen of coarſe blankets for lying · in women, and 
ſick negroes. | 
18 Dozen of coarſe hats, 
2d. Toors, 


for the carpenters and coopers, to the amount of £ 25 ſter · 
ling, including 2 or 3 dozen of falling axes. 


3d. MiscELLanzous ARTICLES, 


160,000 Nails of different ſizes. 
2500 Puncheon rivets, 
6 Cattle chains. 
6 Dozen of hoes. 
6 Dozen of bills. 
20 Dozen of ſmall claſp knives for the negroes, 
4 Dozen of ox bows. 
50 Bundles of iron hoo 
2 Sets of puncheon truſs hoops, 
2 Sets of hogſhead ditto, 
8 Gallons of train oil for lamps. 
2 Barrels 7 on. 22 | 
2 Boxes of ſhort tobacco pi negroes. 
180 Bundles of wood N * 
2 Sheets of lead. | 
6 e copper ladles 
6 Brus ſkimmers for the hovers, 
$ Dozen of ſmall iron pots for the negroes, 
2 Puncheons of Briſtol lime for temper. 
4 Grindſtones. 


Paovisioxs, &c. chiefly from Ireland. 


80 Barrels of herrings, or ſalted cod equal thereto, 
6 Barrels of ſalted beef. | 
2 Barrels of ſalted pork. | 
4 Firkins of ſalted þutter. 

2 Boxes of ſoap. 

2 Boxes of candles. 
2 Hogſheads of ſalt. 
6 Barrels of flour. 


6 Kegs of peaſe. 
3 Jugs of groats. 
freight, 
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B OO K freight, charges and merchants commiſſions, af | 

v. adding a proportional part of the coſt of mu int 

wx. expenſive articles, ſuch as coppers, ſtills, van u 

tyre, grating-bars, &c. which would perhaps i" 

wanted once in five years) to the ſum of /{.4;810! 

ſterling. To this ſum are to be added the folloiſ"! 

ing very heavy — 89 4 

| , e 

CHAROES within the land; viz, * 

| prie 

: g b f. 

Overſeer s or manager's ſalary — you 

Diſtiller's ditto — — and 

Two other white ſervants, C. Go each Wit 

A white carpenter's wages — — o t 

\ | Maintenance of five white ſervants, ed þ 

excluſive of their allowance of hot: 

ſalted proviſions, C. 40 each — ' that 

Medical care of the negroes, (at 6s. nott 

per annum for each negro) and er- its b 

tra caſes, which are paid for ſepa- mill 

rately — Sr priet 

Millwright's, copperſmith's, plumb- A 

er's, and ſmith's bills, annually fort 

Colonial taxes, public and parochial of tl 

Annual ſupply of mules and ſteers Tate 
Wharfage and ſtorage of goods land- 

ed and ſhipped — — 9 

American ſtaves and heading, for NB. 

hogſheads and puncheons, — * 

A variety of ſmall occaſional ſupplies frd's 

of different kinds, ſuppoled — 4.25, 

in the 


Equal to £.1,300 ſterling; being in - 
mag „ . 
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üngent charges of all kinds, is £.2,150 ſterling 
Sch is preciſely one half the grols returns; 


ao more, clear profit to the planter, being ſeven per 
ant. on his capital, and . 50 over, without 
charging, however, a ſhilling for making good 


tar of the buildings, or making any allowance 
for dead capital, and ſuppoſing too, that the pro- 
prietor reſides on the ſpot ; for if he is abſent, he 
b ſubje&t, in Jamaica, to an annual tax of fix 
wounds per cent. on the groſs value of his ſugar 
ad rum, for legal commiſſions to his agent.— 
Vith theſe, and other drawbacks (to ſay nothing 
« the devaſtations which are ſometimes occaſion- 
ed by fires and hurricanes, deſtroying in a few 
hours the labour of years) it is not wonderful 
tat the profits ſhould frequently dwindle to 
nothing; or rather, that a ſugar eſtate, with all 
ts boaſted advantages, ſhould ſometimes prove a 
milltone about the neck of its unfortunate pro- 
pictor, which is dragging him to deſtruction“! 
Admitting even that his prudence, or good 
fortune, may be ſuch as to exempt him from-molt 
of the loſſes and calamities that have been enume- 
nted, it muſt nevertheleſs be remembered, that 


In Jamaica, the uſual mode of calculating, in a general 
"27, the average profits of a. ſugar eſtate, is to allow 4.10 
lerling per annum for every negro, young and old, employed 
n this line of cultivation; according to which, Mr. Beck- 
ford's income, ariſing from 2,533 negroes, ought to be 
£25,330 ſterling. I doubt, however, as he does not refide 
in the iſland, if he has received, on an average of ten years toge- 
ther, any thing near that ſum ; but even this is but 6 per 
cent. on his capital, which is £,380,000 ; negroes being one- 
third of the property, and are uſually valued at C. 50 ſferling 


round, 
the 


kaving the other moiety, or £.2,150 ſterling, and 


the decreaſe of the negroes, or for the wear and 


349 


The total amount, therefore, of the annual con- CH AP. 


I. 


- 


Km. 
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BOOK the ſugar planter is at once both landlord 25 
V. tenant on his property. In contraſting the prof 
— of a Weſt Indian plantation with thoſe of a lande ier 
eſtate in Great Britain, this circumſtance is con 

monly overlooked ; yet -nothing is more certa 

than that an Engliſh proprietor, in ſtating the in 

come which he receives from his capital, include 

not in his eſtimate the profits made by his tenani une 

Theſe conſtitute a diſtin& object, and are uſ | 
reckoned equal to the clear annual rent which ſo © 

paid to the proprietor. Thus a farm in Engl ne 
producing an income of 3+ per cent. to the owner 

is in fact proportionably equal to a ſugar plant 

f tion yielding double the profit to the plante en, 
. and poſſeſſes beſides, all that ſtability, certain e 

and ſecurity, the want of which is the great d pe 

back on the latter. An Engliſh gentleman, v. er 

either extreme of dry or wet weather injures Me. 

crop on his lands, has no other concern in t 
calamity than ſuch as the mere feelings of hun 

nity may dictate, and it is but juſtice to him unt 

ſay, that, ſo long as the ſtock of his tenant iet 

found a ſufficient ſecurity for his rent, he'coi 

monly diſplays the . moſt perfect philoſophy an 
compoſure under the poor tenant's misfortund 

Nor is he under the diſagreeable neceſſity in tin 

of war, of paying large premiums for- inſunn} 

his eſtate from capture by a foreign enem © 

This is another tax, which the unfortunate Nr 
Indian, reſident in Great Britain, muſt add to Het 
expences ; or ſubmit to the diſagreeable altem 

tive of paſſing many an uneaſy day and fleeplel 
night, in dreadful anxiety for the fate ot 
poſſeſſions, and the future ſubſiſtence of his f 

mily ;—harraſſed, perhaps, at the ſame time, Þ 
creditors whoſe importunity increaſes as their 

curity becomes — 1 
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of ad impoſitions laid on the ſugar planter, muſt 
nadel 
ON 


Vi 


ties on his produce, which ſwell the revenues 
Great Britain. The general opinion, I well 
eo, conſiders it as a certain and eſtabliſhed fact, 
ue // theſe duties fall ultimately on the con- 
mer. I ſhall hereafter point out, and I truſt 
ih ſuch preciſion and certainty as will admit of 
v dilpute, in what caſes they fall on the con- 
umer, and in what caſes on the planter. No 
weltion has, I think, been more ſtrangely miſ- 
derſtood than this, and yet none, in my opi- 
ion, is ſuſceptive of clearer illuſtration 3 but as 
e conſideration of this matter belongs more 
roperly to the commercial ſyſtem eſtabliſhed be- 
ren Great Britain and her ſugar colonies, it is 
neceſſary at this time to enter on the inveſtiga- 


te reader, that the duties payable in the mother 
cuntry, on the produce of the Welt Indies, are 
ot wholly to be overlooked, in a fair eſtimate of 
e expences to which the planter is liable. 

But there is a queſtion, naturally ariſing from 
lie premiſes, to which it is proper that I ſhould, 


in this place, give an anſwer; and it is this: 
ning that a capital is wanted which few men 
command, and conſidering withal, that the 

turns are in general but ſmall, and at beſt un- 


tain, how has it happened that the ſugar iſlands 
are been ſo rapidly ſettled, and many a great 
late purchaſed in the mother country, from the 
rofits that have accrued from their cultivation? 
twere to be wiſhed that thoſe who make ſuch 
quiries would enquire, on the other hand, how 
nany unhappy perſons have been totally and irre- 
nevably ruined, by adventuring in the cultiva- 


To this account of the taxes, contingencies, en 4 p. 


teu ile be added ſome part, at leaſt, of the high - 


jon; my preſent intention being only to apprize 


tion 


I 
- 
- = 
2 
— . ⁵ —ůuQ 1 wa ww 
e  ————_—_—— 
= . — 


Boo x tion of theſe iſlands, without poſſeſſing any al 


3 dertakings? On the failure of ſome of theſe u 
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quate means to ſupport them in ſuch great u 


fortunate men, valt eſtates have indeed been raiſe 
by perſons: who have had money at command 
men there are who, reflecting on the advantay 
to be derived from this circumſtance, behol( 
ſugar planter ſtruggling in diſtreſs, with the fa 
emotions as are felt by the Corniſh peaſants i 
contemplating a ſhipwreck on the coaſt, and haſt 
Vith equal rapaciouſneſs to participate in the ſpd 
Like them too, they ſometimes hold out i 
lights to lead the unwary adventurer to deltn 
tion; more eſpecially if he has any thing « 
fiderable of his on to ſet out with. Money 
advanced, and encouragement given, to a cert 
point; but a ſkilful practitioner well knows whe 
to ſtop: he is aware what very large ſums nul: 
be expended in the purchaſe of the treehold, u 
in the firſt operations of clearing and planting ti 
lands, and erecting the buildings, before any 
turn can be made. One-third of the money thi 
expended, he has perhaps furniſhed ; but f 
time ſoon arrives when a further advance is reql 
ſite to give life and activity to the ſyſtem, by un 
addition of the negroes and the ſtock. Ne 
then is the moment for oppreſſion, aided by Un: 
letter of the law, and the proceſs of 
Teap a golden harveſt. If the property anive 
expectation, and the lands promiſe great retum 
the ſagacious creditor, inſtead of giving furt 
aid, or leaving his too confident debtor to m 
the beſt of his way by his own exertions, plea ane 
a ſudden and unexpected emergency; and nl 
on immediate re- payment of the ſum already let 
The law, on this occaſion, is far from bei 
chargeable with delay; and avarice is 1 
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ale is hurried on, and no bidders appear but CHAP. 
e creditor himſelf. Ready money is required in III. 
ment, and every one ſees that a further fury = 
|| be wanting to make the eſtate productive. 
e therefore have the means, who have even the 
in, efficaciouſly to aſſiſt the devoted vicim.— 
us, the creditor gets the eſtate at his own price, 
mmonly for his firſt advance, while the miſer- 
le debtor has reaſon to thank his ſtars if, con- 
ling himſelf with only the loſs of his own ori- 
inal capital, and his labour for a ſeries of years, 
ccapes a priſon for life. 
| That this is no creation of the fancy, nor even 
exaggerated picture, the records of the courts 
f law, in all or moſt of our. iſlands (Jamaica 
Whecially) and the recollection of every inhabi- 
it, furniſh inconteſtable proof. At the ſame 
ne it cannot juſtly be denied that there are cre- 
tors, eſpecially among the Britiſh merchants, of 
rery different character from thoſe that have 
1 deſcribed, who, having advanced their mo- 
to reſident planters, not in the view of deriv- 
g undue advantages from their labours and ne- 
ties, but ſolely on the fair and honourable 
ound of reciprocal benefit, have been compelled, 
ach againſt their inclination, to become planters 
emſelves ; being obliged to receive unprofitable 
ſelt Indian eſtates in payment, or loſe their mo- 
7 altogether. I have known plantations tranſ- 
ted in this manner, which are a burthen in- 
ad of a benefit to the holder; and are kept up 
ey in the hope that favourable crops, and an 
Irance in the prices of Weſt Indian produce, 
, ſome time or other, invite purchaſers.— 
us oppreſſion in one claſs of creditors, and 
boſs injuſtice towards another, contribute equally 
keep up eultivation in a country, where, if the 
riſques 
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BO O riſques and loſſes are great, the gains are ſon 
V. times commenſurate ; for ſugar eſtates there a2 Ou 
>> undoubtedly, from which, inſtead of the retur 
that I have eſtimated as the average intereſt q 

the capital, nearly double that profit has been 
tained, It is indeed true, that ſuch inſtances ar 
extremely rare ; but perhaps to that very circun 
ſtance, which to a philoſopher, ſpeculating in hi 
cloſet, would ſeem ſufficient to deter a wile my 
from adventuring in this line of cultivation, it 
chiefly owing that ſo much money has been e mat 
pended in it: I mean the fluctuating nature of i 
returns. 'The quality of ſugar varies occaſion: diert 

to ſo great a degree as to create à difference ini 
marketable value of upwards of ten ſhillings ſtes 

ling in the hundred weight, the whole of whid 

is clear profit, the duties and charges being pr 
ciſely the ſame on Muſcovado ſugar, of wWha¹?f ane 
quality. Thus fine ſugar has been known to in in, 

a clear profit to the planter of no leſs than C. ,5% tal 
ſterling on 200 hogſheads of the uſual magnitude 
beyond what the ſame number, where the con 
modity is inferior in quality, would have obtain 

at the ſame market. To aver that this differene 

is imputable wholly to ſoil and ſeaſons in the W acer. 


Indies, or to the ſtate of the Britiſh market, 1 Horta 
contradict common obſervation and experience nente 
Much, undoubtedly, depends on ſkill in the man, p. 
nufacture; and, the proceſs being apparent: er 


ſimple, the beholder (from a propenſity natural t 
the buſy and inquiſitive part of mankind) fee 
an almoſt irreſiſtible propenſity to engage in it 
In this, therefore, as in all other enterpriſe 
whoſe ſucceſs depends in any degree on hum 
ſagacity and prudence, though perhaps not mo 
than one man in fifty comes away fortunate, eve 
ſanguine adventurer takes for granted * 
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durſe of experiments, and, if ruin ſhould be 


fortunes to any cauſe, rather than to his own 
it of capacity or foreſight. 

That the reaſons thus given, are the only ones 
it can be adduced in anſwer to the queſtion that 
been ſtated, I preſume not to affirm. Other 
2, of more powerful efficacy, may perhaps 
ſigned by men of wider views and better in- 


ed, are too ſtriking and notorious to be con- 
werted or concealed. 
Hing now, I believe, ſufficiently treated of 
growth, cultivation, and manufacture of ſu- 
xc. and pointed out with a-minuteneſs (tedi- 
perhaps but) ſuited, as I conceive, to the im- 
tance of the ſubject, the firſt coſt, and current 
ntingencies attending the eſtabliſhment and 
fitable maintenance of a ſugar plantation, to- 
er with the riſque and gains eventually ariſing 
Im this ſpecies of property, I ſhall proceed, in 
following chapter, to furniſh my readers with 
h information as I have been able to collect 
ccerning the minor ſtaples, eſpecially thoſe 
portant ones of cotton, indigo, coffee, cacao, 
nento, and ginger, which, with ſugar and 
n, principally conſtitute the bulky freight that 
e employment to an extent of ſhipping, nearly 
ul to the whole commercial tonnage of Great 
tain at the beginning of the preſent century“. 


* The following table of the prices of Muſcovado ſugar in 

London market, at different periods, may be gratifying 
curiolity, and of uſe in illuſtrating ſome of the preceding 
crvations. 


N Loweſt Price. Higheft. 
Years, Shillings. Shillings Sterling. 
1760 from 32 to 47 
LI 0 — 50 


1762 


ill be that one. Thus his ſyſtem of life becomes CH AP. 
conſequence of his raſhneſs, he imputes his WV 


nation; The facts however which I have de- 
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Years. 
1762 
1763 
1764 
1765 
1766 
1767 


1768 


1769 
1770 
1771 
1772 
1773 
1774 
1775 
1776 
1777 
1778 


1779 


1780 
1781 
1782 


1783 
1784 


1785 
1786 


1787 


ieee. 


Loweſt Price. 
Shillings. 


28 
23 
27 


LULLLLLLLLFTULLLLELLEHIIDS 


* Ghillings Sterling, 


- 


49 
37 
40 
44 
42 
42 
44 
42 
42 
44 
43 
45 
44 
39 
47 
6 
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CHAP. IV. 
lie minor Staple Commodities ; viz. Cor rox, 
its growth and various ſpecies. Mode of culti- 
vation and Ae, attending it.— Import of this 
article into Great Britain, and profits accruing - 
from the manufactures produced by it.——Inp16c0, 
its cultivation and manufatture.—Opulence of the 
firſt Indigo planters in Jamaica, and reflections 
ancerning the decline of this branch of cultivation 
in that hid, Con, whether that of the 
Weſt Indies equal to the Mocha ?!—Situation and 
ſul—Exorbitant duty to which it was ſubject in 
Great Britain. Approved method of cultivating 
the plant and curing the berry. Hſtimate of the 
annual expentes and returns of a Coffee planta- 
tim, ——Cacao; GINGER, ARNOTTO, ALOES 
and PIMENToO ; brief account of each. 


COTTON: 


mturally in all the tropical regions of Aſia, 
Africa, and America; and may juſtly be com- 
prehended among the moſt valuable gifts of a 
bountiful Creator, ſuperintending and providing 
for the neceſſities of man. 
The cotton-woot which is manufactured into 
cloth (for there is a ſpecies in the Weſt Indies, 
called filk or wild cotton, unfit for the loom) 
conſiſts of two diſtint kinds, known to the 
Vol. II. R | planters 


Tuar beautiful vegetable wool, or ſubſtance 10 OK 
alled cotton, is the ſpontaneous production of v. 
ee parts of the earth. It is found growing ww 
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BOO E planters by the names of GREEN-sEED Coro 
V. and SHRUB CoTTON; and theſe again hay 
—— ſubordinate marks of difference, with which t 
cultivator ought to be well acquainted if } 
means to apply his labours to the greateſt 30 
vantage. | | 
Green-ſeed cotton is of two ſpecies ; of one 
which the wool is ſo firmly attached to the ſeed 
that no method has hitherto been found of ſe 
rating them, except by the hand; an operatig 
fo tedious and troubleſome, that the value of th 
commodity is not equal to the pains that are re 
quiſite in preparing it for market. This { 
therefore is at preſent cultivated principally f 
ſupplying wick for the Jamps that are uſed i 
ſugar-bolling and for domeſtic purpoſes ; but H 
ſtaple being exceedingly good, and its cob 
perfectly white, it would doubtleſs be à valuabl 
acquiſition to the muſlin manufactory, cout 
mans be found of detaching it eaſily from the 
eed. 1 
The other ſort has larger ſeeds, of a dull 
green than the former, and the wool is not df 
equal fineneſs ; though much finer than the cot 
ton-wool in general cultivation; and it is eaſily 
ſeparated from the ſeed by the common: methoc 
hereafter to be deſcribed. I have been told that 
this ſpecies of the green-ſeed cotton is not ſufficient 
ly known to. the planters in general, (being uſually 
confounded with the former). or that probably 1 
would be in high eſtimation. | 
Both the ſpecies above-mentioned, though they 
produce pods at an early ſtage, when they ar 
mere ſhrubs, will, if ſuffered to ſpread, grow 
into trees of conſiderable magnitude, and yield 
annual crops, according to the ſeaſon, without 


any kind of cultivation. The bloſſoms put forth 


— —— — 
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| hay 
ch It) 
if! 
elt ad 


b begin to open fit for gathering from Fe- 
ry to June. I come now to the 

rub Cotton, properly ſo called. The ſhrub 
very nearly reſembles an European Corinth 
þ, and may be ſubdivided into ſeveral varie- 
all of which however very nearly reſemble 
other“. Theſe varieties (ſuch of them at 


One « 
E ſeec 
f ſer 


ratio 2s have come to my knowledge) are 

of , The' Common Jamaicu; the ſeeds of which 
arc realy oblong, perfectly ſmooth, and have no beard 
8 f the ſmaller end. The ſtaple is coarſe, but 
x 0 ug. Its greateſt defect is that the ſeeds are fo 


le that it is Tcarce poſſible to render it per- 
ly clean ; on which account it is the loweſt- 
oo cotton at the Britiſh market. Such how- 
la i; the obſtinacy of habit, that few of the 
cu en cotton planters give themſelves the trou- 
to ſelet, or ſeem indeed to with for a better 


ut thy 


d, Brown Bearded.—This is generally culti- 
| with the ſpecies laſt mentioned, but the 
le is ſomewhat finer, and the pods, though 
rr in number, produce a greater quantity of 
l. The ſhrub gives likewiſe a better ratoon. 
therefore the intereſt of the cotton planter to 


The flowers are compoſed of five large yellow leaves, 
tained at the bottom with a purple ſpot. They are 
ful, but devoid of fragrance. The piſtil is ſtrong and 
c ſurrounded at and near the top with a yellow farinaceous 
which, when ripe, falls into the matrix of the piſtil. This 
enviſe ſurrounded, when the petals of the flowers drop, 


grove capſular pod, ſupported by three triangular green leaves 

148" 8g<d at their ends. The incloſed pod opens, when 
4 into three or four partitions, diſcovering the cotton in 
thou, white locks as there are partitions in the pod. In 
forth locks are interſperſed the ſeeds, which are commonly 


and black. 


R i cultivate 


ncceflion from October to January, and the CH A P. 


BOOK cultivate it ſeparately, The uy diſady 


"> the ſeed as the other, and therefore a Negro 
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tending it is, that it is not ſo eaſily detached fro 
clear a few pounds leſs in his day's work. 
3d, Nankeen.—This differs but little in ben 
feeds or otherwiſe from the ſpecies laſt mentions 
except in the colour of the wool, which is that Wc 
the cloth called Nankeen. It is not ſo much 
demand as the white. | 
4th, French or Small-ſeed, with a whitiſh be; 
This is the cotton in general cultivation in Hih 
niola. Its ſtaple is finer, and its produce equa 
either of the three ſpecies laſt mentioned, az 
ſhrub is ſuppoſed to bear a greater number of pc 
than the Jamaica, or the Brown Bearded, but 
teſs hardy than either. | | 
5th, Kidney Cotton, ſo called from the ſeeds ihe: 
ing conglomerated or adhering firmly to e 
— * in the pod. In all the other ſorts they u 
ſeparated. It is likewiſe called Chain Cotm u 
and, I believe, is the true Cotton of Braſil.— 
ſtaple is good, the pod large, and the prod. 
eonſiderable. A ſingle negro may clear with e ne: 
ſixty- five pounds in a day, beſides which, it lar 
the ſeeds behind e and comes peried 
clean from the rollers. It is therefore in eu 
vident, in the higheſt degree, to mix this ſpec 
with any other. | 
On the whole, the moſt profitable ſorts 
general cultivation ſeem to be, the ſecond of 
Green-ſeed, the French or Small-ſeed, and t 
Braſilian. The mode of culture is the ſame» 
all the different ſpecies, and there is this ade 
tage attending them all, that they will flourilb 
the drieſt and moſt rocky ſoils, provided ſi eat 
lands have not been exhauſted by former culli 
tion. Dryneſs, both in reſpe& of the ſoil 
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moſphere, is indeed eſſentially neceſſary in all its CHAP. 
ves; for if the land is moiſt, the plant expends IV. 
If in branches and leaves, and if the rains are 
ary, either when the plant is in bloſſom or 
hen the pods are beginning to unfold, the crop 
loſt. Perhaps however theſe obſervations” apply 
ore immediately to the French cotton than to 
other. 

The plant is raiſed from the ſeed, the land re- 
ring no other preparation than to be cleared of 
x native incumbrances ; and the ſeaſon for put- 
g the ſeed into the ground is from May to 
tember, both months incluſive. This is uſually 
me in ranks or rows, leaving a ſpace between 
ih, of ſix or eight feet, the holes in each row 
ing common — feet apart.—lIt is the prac- 
te to put eight or ten of the ſeeds into each 
e, becauſe ſome of them are commonly de- 
ured by a grub or worm, and others rot in the 
vund, The young ſprouts make their appear- 
ce in about a fortnight, but they are of flow 
wth for the firſt ſix weeks, at which period it 
neceſſary to clean the ground and draw out the 
pernumerary plants, leaving two or three only 
the ſtrongeſt in each hole. One plant alone 
buld be ſuffecient to leave, if there was any cer- 
nty of its coming to maturity; but many of 
tender ſprouts are devoured by the grub. - At 

e age of three or four months, the plants are 
aned a ſecond time; and both the ſtem and 
nches pruned, or, as it is called, topp*d; an 
(or more if the plants are luxuriant) being 
cke off from the end of each ſhoot ; which is 

Ne in order to make the ſtems throw out a 
ater number of lateral branches. 'This opera- 
n, if the growth be over luxuriant, is ſome- 
nes performed a ſecond, and even a third _ 
t 
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BOOK At the end of five months, the plant begins 
v. bloſſom and put forth its beautiful yellow floge 
W and in two months more, the pod is forme 
From the ſeventh to the tenth month the pa 

ripen in ſucceſſion ; when they burſt open in the 
partitions, diſplaying their white and gloſſy do 

to the ſight. The wool is now gathered, t 

ſeeds being enveloped in it ; from which it 
afterwards extricated by a machine reſembling 
turner's lathe. It is called a gin, and is compo 

of two ſmall rollers placed cloſe and paralle 

each other in a frame, and turned in oppoli 
directions by different wheels, which are mom 

by the foot“. The cotton being put by the hu 

to thele rollers as they move round, readily paſ 
between them, leaving the ſeeds, which arett 

large for the interſpace, behind. The wool 
afterwards hand picked, that it may be prope 
cleared of decayed leaves, broken ſeeds, a 

wool which has been ſtained and damaged 1 

the pod f. It is then packed into bags 
about two hundred pounds weight, and ent t 
market. | Ws 

The fineſt-grained and moſt perfectly cleans 

cotton, which 1s brought to the En iſ, marke 

is, I believe, that of the Dutch Nane 
Berbice, Demarara and Surinam, and of f 
iſland of Cayenne; but before the year 170 
England had no fine manufactories. In tghtto 
latter end of that year, however, cotton wot 


2 
IC 


It is a very ſlight and fimple inſtrument, and colts cines 


from two to three guineas. ne 
+ The cotton manufactory of England, ſince the J 0 
1780, hath made a rapid improvement, owing to the lay 
ſpinning machines which are worked by water, 8 K 
uire the cleaneſt cotton, as the ſmalleſt particle of a broke lt 


ced breaks the thread in this mode of ſpinning. co 


3 
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„ 1 

Berbice = - 2 1 per lb. 
Demerara = = 1 11 to 2s, 1d. 
Surinam = - 2 
Cayenne 2 — 

St. Domingo I 10 
Tobago 9 
Jamaica 1 7 


nce that time the prices have indeed varied, but 


at is, the difference of price between the cot- 


; to zo per cent. in favour of the former; a 
umſtance which alone ſhould convince the 
pſt bigotted planter of the Britiſh Welt Indies 
at, if he wiſhes to turn his labours to account, 
e choice of a better Ipecies of cotton, at leaſt 


ltivation, is indiſpenſably requiſite. 
| ſhall now bring into one point of view the 
al particulars attending the firſt coſt and 
lement of a plantation in this ſort of huſban- 
, and the returns which may reaſonably be 
petted from a ſmall capital thus employed. I 
on a ſmall capital; becauſe I conceive that a 
on plantation may be eſtabliſhed on a more 
oderate fund than any other; and it is for the 
tereſt of the community that men of ſmall for- 
nes ſhould be inſtructed how to employ their 
ne and labours to the beſt advantage; ſince it 
to ſuch men chiefly that the Weſt Indies are to 
k for ſafety in the hour of danger. | 
t is preſumed that land proper for the growth 
cotton, ſituated near the ſea, may be purchaſed, 
many parts of the Weſt Indies (Jamaica eſpe- 
| cially) 


| 4 
kinds found a ready ſale at the following HAP. 
es: \ IV 


—_—— 


e relative value has continued nearly the ſame; . 


n of Berbice and that of Jamaica has been from 


2 fort more eaſily cleaned than that in general 
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BOOK cially) at J. 5 Jamaica currency per acre; and, 
V. it is prudent in moſt caſes to change the ſoil aſte 
the third crop, by replanting freſh land “, 1 yi 
allot fifty acres for the ſirſt purchaſe, in ord 
that the planter may have room for that purpoſg 
Suppoſing therefore that one-half only is plante 
in cotton at the ſame time, the capital will be i 
veſted as follows: 
Coſt of fifty acres of land, at . . | 
L. 5 currency per acre - 250 — 
Expence of cleaning, fencing 
and planting 25 acres, at C. 7 | 
per acre - rn 175 — 
Purchaſe of twelve negroes, at 
4. 70 each 7 7 by 840 — 


1,265 — 
One year's intereſt, at 6 per cent. 75 18 
One year's maintenance, cloth- 
ing, and medical care of the | 
. negroes | - - - 120 — 


Total expenditure in Jamaica 
currency (equal to . 1,040 
—_—_ 1,460 18 


* Tf the land is extraordinary good, four and even f 
annual crops are ſometimes gathered from the ſame origin 
plants; after which, inſtead of replanting, it is not uncomme 
to cut the cotton buſhes down, to within three or four inch 

of the ground, and mould the ſtems in the May rains, at 
treat them afterwards in the ſame manner as plants. Son 
labour is undoubtedly ſaved by this practice, but, in nit 

| caſes out of ten, it will be found more profitable to reſort ! 
freſh land, every third or fourth year. I conſider, at the lan 
time, land to be freſh enough which has lain fallow, or vc 
uſed in a different line of culture for three or four years tog 

| ther, the great Mtention of changing the land being to g 
rid of that peculiar ſort of grub or worm which preys on © 
cotton, plants. | Th 
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jamaica it is commonly reckoned that one acre 
of cotton will yield annually 150 pounds weight, 
ad in ſome years nearly twice as much; but I 
mm afraid that, on an average of any conſiderable 
umber of ſucceſſive crops, even the former is 
too great an allowance. By accounts which 1 
ue procured from the Bahama iſlands, it ap- 
rears, that in 1785, 1786, and 1787 (all which 
jears were conſidered as favourable), the produce 
« the cotton-lands, on an average, did not exceed 
me hundred and twelve pounds per acre; viz. 


£ p 188 4 5800 acres 9755 Cwt. of 
1786 - 3,050 3,000 
| 1787 - 4,500 ny 4,380) Cotton. 


The price in the Bahamas and Jamaica was the 
ane, viz. 1s. 3d. ſterling per pound. —Allowing 
therefore the average produce per acre to be one 
tundred weight, the returns are theſe ; viz. 
Kor Sterling. 
25 cwt. at 1s. zd. ſterling per pound /. 175 
Deduct incidental expences, as) 
materials for bagging, loa 25 


taxes, &c. * - 


_ 


Remains in ſterling money 1 50 


Which gives an intereſt of upwards of fourteen 
per cent. on the capital; ariſing too from the 
bxeſt· priced cotton. If the ſame calculation be 
pled to cotton-wool, of two ſhillings per pound 


* The maintenance, &c. of the after the firſt 
ſear, is not charged, becauſe it is conceived, that the land in 
cotton not being ſufficient to find them in full employment, 
they may raiſe corn and other articles on the 2 
bre acres, more than ſufficient to pay for their clothing and 
port. It is uſual even to raiſe corn, potatoes, c. between 
ae ranks of the cotton buſhes. | 

value 


The returns are now to be conſidered :=In CHAP. 


IV. 
— 
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BOOK value (the preſent price of the cotton-wool of 8t 
V- Domingo) the profit on the capital is twenty. fou 
er cent. 
From this difplay, the rapid pfogreſs which the 
Dutch and French planters have made in the cu 
ture of this commodity, cannot be thought ex 
traordinary ; but there remain ſome circumſtances 
of a leſs favourable nature, to be taken into the 
account. Of all the productions to which laboy 
is applied, the cotton-plant is perhaps the moi 
; precarious. In its firſt ſtage, it is attacked by the 
grub ; it is devoured by caterpillars in the ſecond 
it is ſometimes withered by the blaſt ; and rain 
frequently deſtroy it both in the bloſſom and thy 
pod. The Bahama iſlands afforded a melancho| 
inſtance of the uncertainty af this production it 
1788; no leſs than 280 tons, on a moderate elt 
mate, having been devoured by the worm, be 
tween September and March, in that year. Aft 
this, the reader will hardly ſuſpe& me of having 
rated the average produce of this plant, for alc 
ries of years, too low. 

With every diſadvantage, however, the demand 
for cotton-wool, for the Britiſh manufactories 
encreaſes with ſuch rapidity, that it cannot bt 
doubted the cultivation of it; with the caution Wh; / 
recommended, will be found highly profitable in 
the Britiſh dominions not ſapplying, at preſenſ 3, 
more than one-fixth part of the home demand 
If, after a careful ſelection and trials of the di l 
ferent ſpecies of ſeeds already in our poſſeſſio 
the cotton-wool of the Britiſh Weſt Indies ſha f 
ſtill be found inferior to that of the Dutch, . 
difficulty can occur in obtaining from them a bet , 
ter ſort. It is evident, that the French cott], 
loſes its ſuperiority in our iſlands, by being ſowl 
promiſcuouſly with an inferior ſpecies. 


J. 


ſhal 
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[ ſhall conclude my account of cotton, with HAP. 
relenting to my readers the following tables, IV. 
aun from authentic ſources; which cannot fai 
v furniſh abundant encouragement for ſpeculation 
nd adventure. | 


hn Account of Foreign Cotton-wool imported inte 
the Britiſh Weſt Indies, in Britiſh Ships. 


Years, Ibs. 

1784 | 1,135,750 
1785 1,398,500 
1786 1,346,386 
1787 | 1,158,000 


h Account of Foreign Cotton-wool imported into the 
Britiſh Weſt Indies, under the Freeport Act. 


Years. : | | Ibs. 
1784 2,169,000 


1785 | 1,573,280 
1786 1,962,500 


1787 1,943, ooo 


Account of Cotton-wool, Britiſh and Foreign, 
ported from the Britiſh Weſt Indies into Great 


britain. 


Years, | | Ibs. 

1784 | 6,893,959 

1785 8,204,611 

1786 7, 830,734 
1787 9,396,921 
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BOOK An Account of Cotton-wool imported into Grin be 
* Britain, from all Parts. tot 
* Years. - Is. Suppoſed Value in Mannfatture, * 
1784 — 11,280,238 — L.3, 950, O00 ferling, WW "* 
1785 — 17,992,888 — 3 lo! 

1786 — 19,151,867 — 6,500,000 

1787 — 22,600,000 — 7,500,000 


fix hundred thouſand people in Great Britain fi 


* 


and manufacture of the great ſtaple commodity 


amount to three millions; the expence of man 


Machinery eftabliſhed in Great Britain (1787) 
| the Cotton Manufactor. 
143 Water-mills, which coſt . 7150 
20,500 Hand-mills, or jennies, for 
ſpinning the ſhute, for the twiſted 
yarn ſpun by the water-mills (in- 
cluding buildings and auxiliary 
machinery) — — 285,000 


The water-mills work 286, ooo ſpindles, and ib 
jennies 1, 665, 100 — Total of ſpindles 1, 95% 
And it has been aſſerted, that a pound of m 
cotton-wool from Demarara, has been ſpun int 
356 hanks, each hank being 840 yards; ſo tha 
the thread would have extended 169 miles, 

On the whole it is computed that no leſs tha 


full employment in the cotton manufactory. 
point of importance, therefore, even the produc 


this kingdom, ,woo/, does not exceed it in a u !! 
fold proportion. According to the information th 
of a very able and diligent inquirer, there are frog Ib 
ten to twelve millions of ſheep in England. I bo. 
value of their wool may, one year with anothi " 

the 


factur 


{ 
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manufacture, there are probably about a mil - 


lon. 


IN D I G O. 


Tas plant which, yields the valuable commo- 
ty called Indigo (probably ſo named from India, 
vbere it was firſt known to be cultivated) grows 
hontaneouſly- in all the Weſt Indies. In the 
intim Sugar Iſlands, they reckon three diſtinct 
hecies : the Wild, Guatimala, and French. The 
aft is ſaid to be the hardieſt, and the dye extracted 
um it is. ſuppoſed to be of the beſt quality, both, 
colour 9 cloſenels of grain; but one af, the 
mer two ſpecies is commonly preferred by the 
planter, as yielding a greater return; and of 
hoſe, the French ſurpaſſes the Guatimala in quan- 
lty; but yields to it in fineneſs of grain and 
beauty of colour. | | 

That the richeſt ſail produces the moſt luxuriant 
ant, and that good ſeaſons accelerate its growth, 
annot, I think, be doubted ; but, obſerving its 
ing tap-root, and ſpontaneous. growth, in almoſt. 
ery dry and barren, ſavannah, I am convinced 
t vill thrive on ſoils that ate fit for nothing elſe. 
Ihe longeſt dry weather will not totally kill it; 
bough much water will have that effect, if ſuf- 
red to remain long on the plant: 

The cultivation and manutaQure are conducted 
L the following manner: nod 
The land being properly cleared of weeds, &c. 
I boed into ſmall trenches of two or three inches 
notbe n depth, and twelve or fourteen inches aſunder; 
mani the bottom of which, the ſeeds are * 


during this is probably nine millions, and the © AP. | 
total = twelve millions. In reference to the IV. 
wmber of perſons who are maintained by this www 


. ) 


of 


Boothe hand, and covered lightly with mold; but x 


V. | 
Las) weeded and kept conſtantly clean, until they rife 


buſhel of ſeeds is ſufficient for four or- five acres 


_ twentieth of Auguſt; and are ſometimes equal ty 


often more than one. The plant is a child of the 
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the plants ſhoot, the field muſt be frequenth 


and ſpread ſufficiently to cover the grouhd. A 


of land. T'% 7. 

In the Weſt Indies, the beſt ſeaſon for planks, 
is ſuppoſed to be the month of March, but th 
plant will flouriſh at any other period; and, if ſom 
in new land, will come to full bloſſom (and it it 
then in perfection) in about three calendar months, 
In the ſouthern provinces of America, the ſeaſon 
for planting depends greatly on the nature of the 
ſpring, which varies much in thoſe countries. 
oe plants appear above ground by the firſt day 
of March, they will be fit for cutting about the 


the beſt in the Welt Indies. 

There is this difference, however, between the 
two countries; that in the Welt Indies, in ſeaſon- 
able ſituations, they have ſometimes four cutting :. 
in the year from the ſame roots, whereas in North 
America they have never more than two, and not 


ſun, and can be cultivated, I doubt, with great 
advantage, no where but within the tropics. 
But that ſun which thus improves and invigo- 
rates the plant, propagates at the ſame time an 
inſect deſtructive to it. This is a ſpecies of grub 
or worm, which becomes a fly, and preys on the 
leaves, and never fails, in the Weſt Indies, to dil 
appoint the planter's expectations the ſecond yea! 
upon the ſame land: the only remedy is to change 
the ſoil every year. The want of due attention to 
this important circumſtance, has probably been 
one of the cauſes that ſo many perſons have failed 
of late years in their attempts to revive the cul 
ture of this valuable commodity. i 
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this deſtructive peſt be happily prevented, or HA 


4 iy mitigated, the produce per acre of the Iv, 
tl cutting, will be about eighty pounds weight 
* vat the French call pigeon*s-neck ; or about 


ty pounds of a quality equal to the Guatimala. 
de produce in North America is ſometimes 
arly es nuch; but when Farenheit's thermome- 
''s to 60® the returns there are very uncer- 
% both in quality and quantity; a greater heat 
we abſolutely neceflary both for vegetation and 
eration, The yielding for the ſubſequent cut- 
3 ſomewhat diminiſhes ; but in Jamaica and 
Domingo, if the land is new, about 300 lbs. 
ate of the ſecond quality, may be expected 
tally from all the cuttings together, and four 
goes are ſufficient to carry on the cultivation 
ne acres, beſides, doing other occaſional work, 
dient to reimburſe the expences of their main- 
ice and clothing. : 


1 e proceſs for obtaining the dye is generally 
bar acted in two ciſterns, which are placed like 
* eps, the one aſcending to the other. The 


leſt (which is alſo the longeſt) is ealled the 
xr; and its dimenſions are about ſixteen feet 
e, and two feet and a half in depth. There 
a aperture near the bottom for diſcharging 
luid into the fecond, which is called the bat- 


"gy and is commonly about twelve feet ſquare, 
* | four and a half in depth, Ciſterns of theſe 
del ons, are proper for ſeven acres of 


Plant : but if ſtone work cannot eaſily be 
ted for want of materials, vats of ſtrong 


er, well ſecured from leakage, will anſwer as 


le plants are cut with reap-hooks or ſickles, 
inches above the root, and placed by frata 
le ſteeper, until it is about three parts full, — 

| e 


272 
BOOK 2 then ſtrongly preſſed down by boards 


_ 1: pa : 
\—— the plants from buoying up; and as much w. 


water, and with a pen dipped into it, make a1 


-: a 
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s, which are wedged or loaded, to prey 


is admitted as the weed will imbibe, until it 
covered four or five inches deep, and in this ſt 
it is left to ferment, until the pulp is extradte 
but the utmoſt attention and nice manageme 
are now required; for, if the fluid is dn 
off too ſoon, much of the pulp is left bebin 
and if the fermentation is too long continue 
the tender tops of the weeds occaſion putrefadii 
by which all the dye is deſtroyed, | 
To obtain a certain knowledge therefore t 
proper degree of fermentation, has hitherto be 
the grand deſideratum of the cultivator. 
ed experiments for this purpoſe, were made io 
years ago in the iſland of Hiſpaniola, under 
ſanction and encouragement of the Chamber 
Agriculture, and inſtructions: (which were fad 
be practiſed with great ſucceſs by Meffrs. Du 
dale and Mongon, indigo planters in that iſt 
were publiſhed by authority, to this effect: 
After the indigo has been ſteeped in the 
tern eight or nine Rn, draw off a little of 


ſtrokes upon white paper. The firſt will pre 
bly be high coloured, in which caſe the indige 
not ſufſiciently fermented; this operation is to 
repeated every quarter of an hour, until it I 
its colour; when it is arrived at the true point 
1 Dk * 

It is aſtoniſhing that an experiment ſo imp 
itſelf, if it — ſhould have been for ſo n 
years unknown to the indigo planters in gene 
and I confeſs, that, although I — no 
portunity of giving it a trial, I am { 
what doubtful of its efficacy. The f og 
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6 I a ſmall hole be made in the ſteeper, ſix 
eight inches from the bottom, excluſive of the 
ning or aperture for drawing off the impreg= 
ted water ; let this hole likewiſe be ſtopped 
ih a plug, yet not ſo firmly but that a ſmall 
em may be permitted to ooze through it. After 
| plants have been ſteeped ſome hours, the fluid 
ning out will appear 1 green, and at 
e lower edge of the ciſtern; from whence it 
ps into the battery, it will turn of a copperiſh 
ur. This copperiſh hue, as the fermentation 
ntinues, will gradually aſcend upwards to the 
le, and when that circumſtance is perceived, it 
proper to ſtop the fermentation, uw: + 
During the progreſs of this part of the buſi- 
, particular attention ſhould be paid to the 
fell of the liquor which weeps from the aper. 
:; for ſhould it. diſcover any ſourneſs, it will 
neceſſary to let the fermented liquor run imme: 
ately into the battery, and lime water of ſuffi. 
tent ſtrength muſt be added to it, till it has loſt 
b fourneſs. As it is running off, it will appear 
ten, mixed with a bright yellow ot ſtraw-co- 
ur, but in the battery it will be of a moſt beau- 
W green.“ ; ” 

The tincture being _ diſcharged into the 
attery, it is there churned or agitated, until the 
Je begins to granulate, or float in little flakes in 
le water. This was formerly done in Jamaica 
th maniial labour, by means pf paddles, and, 
uche French iſlands, by buckets or cylinders 
ned to long poles ;—but far more convenient 
lchines ate now conſtructed, in which the levers 
e worked by a cog-wheel, and Kept in motion 
Ja horſe or a m When the fluid 1 


Vor. II. 8 


od, which I give on the authority of Mr. Ledi- CHA > 
x, is, I conceive, attended with much greater Iv. 


BO OR ſuch means, been well churned for the ſpace 
fifteen or twenty minutes, and, being tried in 
—> cup or plate, appears curdled or. coagulated, 
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ſtrong impregnation of lime-water is graduz 
added, not only to promote a ſeparation, but lik 
wiſe to fix the colour and preſerve it from pu i 
faction. But the planters (as Brown obſery, 
*« mult carefully diſtinguiſh the different ſtage 
this part of the operation alſo, and -attentive 
examine the appearance and colour as the wy 
advances, for the grain paſſes gradually from 
greeniſh to a fine purple, which is the prop 
colour when the liquor is ſufficiently worked; 
fmall a degree of agitation leaving the lud 
green and coarſe ; while too vigorous an 2d 
brings it to be almoſt black.” 5 2 
The liquor being properly and ſufficiently vc 
ed, and the pulp granulated, it is left undiſu 
ed until the flakes or focule ſettle at the bot 
when the incumbent water is drawn off, andt 
Indigo diſtributed into ſmall linen bags to dr: 
after which it is carefully put into little {q 
boxes or moulds, and ſuffered to dry gradually ub 
the ſhade; and this finiſhes the manufacture. 
; To what has been ſaid above of the nature 
the plant, ſuiting itſelf to every ſoil, and produdi 
four cuttings in the year, if we add the cher. 
of the buildings, apparatus and labour, and t. 
eat value of the commodity, there will ſeem =o: 
ttle cauſe for wonder at the ſplendid acco 
which are tranſmitted down to us concerning 
great opulence of the firſt Indigo planters. 
lowing the produce of an acre to be 300 lbs.: 
the price no more than 4. ſterling per pound, 
groſs profits of twenty acres will be L. 1, % nar 
produced by the labour of only fixteen- negiq : 
and on a capital in land and buildings, ſcarce 


ſerving conſideration. - 8 
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te minds of thouſands, have vaniſhed on actual 
xperiment, like the viſions of the morning. I 
ink I have myſelf, in the courſe of twenty years 


ons commence Indigo 'planters, not one of 


es 
1 jom has left a trace by which I can now point 
et where his plantation was fituated, except 


rhaps the remains of a ruined ciſtern covered 
weeds, and defiled by reptiles. Many of them 
o were men of knowledge, foreſight and pro- 
ty, That they failed is certain, but of the 
uſes of their failure, I confels I can give no 
txfaftory account. I was told that diſappoint- 
ent trod cloſe at their heels at every ſtep. At 
r time the fermentation was too long continu- 
i at another, the liquor was drawn off too 
on. Now again, the pulp was not duly granu- 


eſe inconveniencies, for which practice would 
"ubtleſs have found a remedy, were added others 
a much greater magnitude. The mortality of 
le negroes from the vapour of the fermented 
or, (an alarming circumſtance, that, as I am 
armed both by the French and Engliſh planters, 
nltantly — the proceſs) the failure of the 
alons and the ravages of the worm ;—theſe, or 
me of theſe evils, — them at length to other 
ſuits, where induſtry might find a ſurer re- 


Impence. 


bs. J Their hiſtory, however, furniſhes a new illuſ- 
nd, ton to a very trite but important remark, that 


manufacture, once deſtroyed, ſcarce ever takes 

bot again in the ſame country. Of the cauſes 

om which the general culture and manufacture 

Indigo, was rr in Jamaica, w—_ 
2 


dence in the Welt Indies, known at leaſt twenty 


ed, and now it was worked too much. To. 


275 
Such, without doubt, will be the reader's firſt OH AP. 
fetions. Unhappily, however, the golden IV. 

pes which ſpeculations like theſe have raiſed in 


* 
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B O O k has been ſaid by other writers: yet the ſame ary 
v. ments which induced the Britiſh Government i 
b burthen this commodity with duties under whi 
| it ſunk, are ſtill urged in the caſe of other col 
nial products, and will continue to be urged, ti 

the fime fate attends many of them as attend 
Indigo. Of the monſtrous folly and impolicy 
loading with high duties an article ſo effential 

neceſſary to the Britiſh woollen manufaQ« 
(putting colomial conſiderations out of the que 
| tion) the Mother Country is, I believe, at lengt 
ſufficiently convinced, the quantity of indig 
nually imported into Great Britain, from all par 

of the world, being, I believe, one million a 

half of pounds, N which five parts in ſeven 
purchaſed with ready money of ſtrangers a 


rivals! : 


—— 
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So many treatiſes have been written on tl 
hiſtory of coffee; its introduction into the We 
Indies has been ſo fully traced by ſome write 
and its properties ſo ably inveſtigated by othe 
(above all, by my learned friend Dr. Benjami 
Moſeley) as hardly to leave me the poſſibility « 
offering any thing new on thoſe ſubjects. II 
few obſervations therefore which I ſhall preſent! 
my readers concerning this berry, will relate prit 
cipally to its culture; and theſe being chici 
founded on actual experience, may perhaps afto 
ſome uſeful information. 
The admirers of coffee have long lamented 
inferiority of the Weſt Indian to that of Moct 
That many of the complaints with which the pul 
fic are amuſed on this ſubject, ariſe er fe * 


—— F 
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ru gedation, I have not a doubt. At the ſame time, E HAP. 
ut u nuſt be admitted that the charge is not wholly IV. 
mich out foundation, inaſmuch as the Weſt Indian 
case is frequently drank within twelve months 
1 it has been gathered from the tree; and th 
nase favour improves by age, there is not a coffee 
J ner in the Weſt Indies ſo bigotted to his own 
ual -flions, as wholly to deny. 5 
i But the notion that the coffee itſelf is naturally 
ferior to that of the Eaſt, as being the produc. 
jon of a coarſer and leſs valuable Pecies of the 
re, needs no other refutation than the circum- 
ce related by the celebrated gardener, Mr. 
filler, (that from plants brought from the Weſt 
dies, and raiſed in Engliſh hot-houſes, coffee 
ries have been produced which, at a proper 
re, were found to ſurpaſs the very beſt Mocha 
tat could be procured in Great Britain.“ It is 
dent therefore that the whole difference de- 
ends on the ſoil and climate, mode of curing, 
d age. : i : 
lt So on the authority of Le Roque, and 
ther writers, that the Arabian coffee is produced 
ha very dry climate; and flouriſhes moſt on a 
indy ſoil, or on mountainous ſlopes, which give 
n eaſy conveyance to the rains. The propriety 
| chooſing ſimilar ſituations in the Welt Indies 
it a ſmall berry, beſt ſuited for the Engliſh 
wrket, is expected) is juſtified by the experi- 
ice of every coffee planter. 
Arich deep ſoil, frequently meliorated by ſhow- 
3, will produce a luxuriant tree, and a great crop; 
ut the beans, which are large, and of a dingy 
teen, prove, for many years, rank and vapid. It 
ſingular, however, that the North Americans 
refer this ſort to any other, and, as they have 
of itherto been the beſt cuſtomers at the Weſt Indian 
urkets, the planters naturally enough have 4 
plie« 
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B OO E plied their labqurs to that cultivation which turne 
to the beit account. | | ot 
Happily for the coffee planters of the Britil 
Weſt Indies, the Engliſh market, by a pruden 
| conceſſion of Government in 1783, was rendern 
8 more open to them. Before that period, 
= duties and exciſe on the importation. and cu oe 
| ſumption of Britiſh plantation coffee in Gre: 
Britain were no lefs than 480 per cent. on 

then marketable value. Under ſuch: exaRior 

its cultivation in our ſugar iſlands muſt (but f 

the American market) have ſhared the ſame f 

N as that of Indigo. The great and important n 
duction of one ſhilling a pound from the ex e 
duties, created an immediate and : wonderh 
change; and while it promoted the, intereſt Mn 
the planter, it even augmented the revenue of t 


ſtate; more than double the quantity of cofον u 
having been brought to entry in 1784 than ine 
entered in the year preceding; increaſing the ſu ne 
total of the duties from J. 2,869 for. 10d. o 


1. 7, 200 15s. d.; an important proof, among! be 
others, how frequently heavy taxation defeat e! 
own purpoſe 5 8 

As the Britiſh demand has thus increaſed, { 
on the other hand, the American has decline ic 
having, as I conceive, been transferred-1n a gre 
meaſure to the foreign iſlands, It is now therg{W"uc 
fore become the intereſt of the planter. to cha e; 
his ſyſtem, by ſuiting the nature of his comm rec 
dity to the taſte of his new cuſtomers, 
- This, it is true, is not within the power Meet 
every man, whoſe plantation is already ſettled, eit o 
accompliſh ; but aſſuredly it is a very importal 
object to ſuch perſons as may have it in contre 
templation to adventure in this line of cultivatia et, a 
Lin a country, where every ſpecies of ſoil, an! th: 
choice of ſituation; may be * _ eb 

(re . . : orenal 
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prehand how to employ their money and labour 
the greateſt advantage. ens. 
Coffee indeed will thrive in every ſoil in the 
et Indies; a cold ſtiff clay, and a ſhallow mould 
n a hot marle, excepted. In both which, the 
aves turn yellow, and the trees periſh, or produce 


; unqueſtionably the growth of either a warm 
mrelly mould, a ſandy loam, or the dry red hills 
ich are found in almoſt every iſland of the Weſt 


in, however, are friendly to its growth, but if 
ter remains long about the roots, the tree will 
lecay and periſh, _. | 
I the land be freſh and naturally good, coffee 
ants may be ſet out at all ſeaſons of the-year, 
en in dry weather, and they will thrive in any 
tuation, provided it be ſcreened from the north 
inds, which often deſtroy the bloflom; and 
metimes in the after part of the year, when 
oſe winds prevail moſt, entirely ſtrip the tree 
both fruit and leaves; blaſting in a moment all 
te hopes of the planter, _ | 
The uſual-mode of planting is, to line out the 
nd into ſquares of eight feet; in other words, 
o ſow the ſeeds, or ſet out the young plants, 
ght feet diſtant from each other on all ſides, 
ach gives ſix hundred and eighty: trees to each 
ce; and, where young plants are eaſily pro- 
wed, they are preferred to berries. The plants 
hich are intended to be ſet out are generally 
lected of about two feet in height. They are 
ut off ten inches above the ſurface of the ground, 
d care is taken to dig them up with the roots as 
tire as poſſible. The holes in which they are 
ct, are made large enough to hold the lower part 
t the ſtem and all the roots; and the upper fibres 
e buried about two inches under the * * 
N Fo ut, 


CHAP; 


pthing; but the beſt and higheſt-flavoured fruit 


dies, Jamaica eſpecially. Frequent ſhowers of 
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BOO E But, although eight feet be the uſual diſtance of 
v. ſetting out the plants in all ſoils, it is frequen 

— found, in rich lands, that the trees, as they gro 

to maturity, become, from their luxuriance, { 

cloſely intermingled together, as to impede thy 

free paſſage of the air: In ſuch caſes it is thoug| 

adviſeable to cut down every ſecond row, withi 

ten or twelve inches of the ground, and by wi 

moulding the ſtumps, they will turniſh a ſueceſſa 

of healthy young trees, while the rows which ax 

left will bear much better for the room which 

given them. Old plantations (or walks, as f 

are called) cut down in this manner, not dy 

up and replanted, will give a tolerable crop the 

ſecond year; and the operation may be frequent 
repeated. Hh 3 #208 

In the cultivation of a young walk, the gene 

ral and moſt approved ſyſtem is to keep the tree 

perfectly clear of ſuckers, and to rear one ſten 

only, from one root. If therefore a health 

ſhoot ſprings near the ground, all the origin 

plant is cut off cloſe above it, by which mea 

when the plant is moulded, the root becomes v 

covered. At the height of five or ſix feet, whid 

the plants generally attain the third year, the tree 

are topped. At this height, a ſingle ſtem give 

from thirty-ſix to forty-two bearing branches, an 

the pruning required annually, is to leaye nothing 


, 
{ 
! 
U 


but thoſe branches. 

From what has been ſaid concerning the eſſed 
of a difference of ſeaſons, it muſt be difficult t 
fix on the average produce of a coffee plantation 
by the acre. In rich and ſpungy ſoils a fingle 

tree has been known to yield from fix to eigt 
pounds of coffee: I mean when pulped and driec 
In a different ſituation, a pound and a quarte 
from each tree, an an average, is great yielding i 
but then the coffee is infinitely better in 1 ou 
9 * 
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our. The following is, I believe, on a me-OH a P. 
um, as accurate a calculation as the ſubject will IV. 
init, Coffee trees raiſed from old roots, iL 
ads neither very poor nor very rich, bear the 
cond year from the new growth 300 pounds 
ght per acre, 500 pounds the third year, and 
m 6 to 700 pounds the fourth. If the trees 
: raiſed from young plants, no produce is to be 
rected until the third year from the planting ; 
hen they will yield very little; the fourth year, 
out 7500 pounds. The average annual produce 
acre after that period, if the walk is properly 
tended to, may be reckoned at 750 pounds; 
id one negro is well able to take proper care of 
acre and a half. EET 
We are now come to the moſt important buſi- 
6 of the coffee planter, i. e. the gathering in 
crop, and the mode of curing it for et. 
te practice in Arabia, according to Le Roque, 
s follows: When the planters perceive that 
fruit is come to maturity, they ſpread cloths 
der the trees; which they ſhake from time to 
ne, and the ripe fruit drops off. The berries 
ucolleQted are afterwards ſpread upon mats and 
oled to the ſun with the pulp on the berries, 
tl they are perfectly dry, which requires a con- 
lerable time; after which, the beans are ex- 
ated from its outward incumbrance by the 
lure of a large and heavy ſtone roller, when 
are again dried in the ſun; for the planters 
der, that, unleſs coffee be thoroughly dry, 
re is danger of its heating. It is then win- 
wed with a large fan, and packed for ſale.“ 
t cannot be denied that this fimple method 
t be infinitely ſuperior to any other for pre- 
ng the genuine flavour of the berry ; but it 
well be doubted whether the additional 
ce which the planter might obtain at the 
Britiſh 
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B OO R Britiſh market for coffee thus gathered 77 
V. pared, would be adequate to the value of ih 
ww time and labour which ſo tedious a method wo 
neceſſarily require. The uſual practice in g 
Britiſh Weſt Indies is as follows: + 
As ſoon as the berries acquire the colour of 
black red on the trees, they are ſuppoſed to 
fufficiently ripe for picking, The 7 
ployed in this bufineſs are provided each wi 
canvas bag, with a hoop in the mouth to keey 
open. It is hung about the neck of the — 
who empties it occaſionally into a baſket, and 
he be induſtrious, he may pick three buſhels 
the day. But it is not very provident to uy 
him on too faſt, as probably a great deal of unt 
fruit will in that caſe be mixed with the ripe. Tt 
_ uſual practice is to pick the trees at three differe 
| ſtages of ripeneſs. One hundred buſhels in 
pulp, freſh from the tree, will give about a 
thouſand pounds weight of merchantable coffee 
There are two methods in uſe of curing or d 
ing the bean: The one is, to ſpread the freſh coll 
in the ſun, in layers about five inches deep, on 
floping terras, or platform of boards; with ü 
pulp on the berry, which in a few days ferme 
and diſcharges itſelf in a ſtrong acidulous me 
ture, and in this ſtate the coffee is left, until it 
perfectly dry, which, if the weather is favourable 
will be in about three weeks. The huſks are afte 
wards ſeparated from the feeds by a grinding u 
hereafter to be deſcribed, or frequently by poul 
ing them with peſtles in troughs or large wood 
mortars. Coffee thus cured, weighs four | 
cent. heavier than if cured without the pulp. 
The other mode is to pulp it immediately a 
comes from the tree. This is done by means 
a pulping mill, conſiſting of a horizontal flu 
Taller; about eighteen inches Ng" and eig 


inch 


Pm 
1 - 
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ches in diameter. This roller is turned by a HAP. 
nk or handle, and acts againſt a moveable IV. 

rat board, which being fitted cloſe to the 
coves of the roller, prevents the berries from 

ung whole. The mill is fed by a floping 

wgh, and the aperture of the trough, from 

ich the berries drop into the mill, is regulate® 

2 vertical ſliding board. By this ſimple ma- 

line a negro will pulp a bufhel in a minute. 

te pulp, and the bean (in its parchment ſkin) 
promjſcuouſly together. The whole is then 


hed in wire ſieves, to ſeparate the pulp from 

eh eſeeds, and theſe are immediately ſpread: opeti 
de ſun to dry. m brovon 1 ret nne 
dere prevails great difference of opinion 


ang the coffee planters on the ſubject off tlieſe 
v different methods of curing raw coffee. The 
ter is perhaps the moſt profitable, as being more 
peditious; but I have no doubt that the former 
uld give the beſt flavoured coffee, provided the 
mentation, which always takes place when the 
fruit is placed in heaps on the platform, could 
prevented, which might eaſily be done at the 
ence of a little more room. The blue dingy 
ten, which to the American is the teſt of good 
nee, is conſidered by the London dealer as a 
vof that it has not been ſufficiently cured. From 
th methods, however, the coffee may prove very 
"od with the powerful aſſiſtance of its great im- 
Wer, age. k t rn 
Hlitherto, I have deſcribed the: pulping mill 
ly. There yet remains the operation of grind- 


ar Ps off the parchment ſkin, or membrane which 
lp. mediately invelops the bean, and is left after 


e pulp is removed. It is done by a machine 

lich will alſo ſeparate, at the ſame time, the 

ed pulp (if the former mode of curing has been 
adopted) 
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B OO K adopted) much more expeditiouſly than the peſt 
* x 


and mortar. 
— — The grinding mill conſiſts of a perpendicul 
axis, ſurrounded at ſome diſtance by a circu 
trough, into which the coffee is t | 
about a foot above the level of the ſurface of t 
ough, there are commonly four horizontal am 
or ſweeps, tenanted into the axis, and ſtretchi 
ſome feet beyond the trough, and on them 
four rollers, fitted to run in the trough on 
arms being turned round with the axis, whit 
is done by mules yoked to the extrem 
The rollers, which are generally of confiderih 
weight, moving round in the trough, bruiſe t 
ſkins of the coffee, ſo as to render them {ex 
rable by the fan, though there is always apr 
portion left untouched. When it appears ſuf 
ciently bruiſed, it is taken out of the trough a 
put to the fan, which clears the coffee from d 
chaff, and the ſeeds remaining unground are 
parated by fieves, and returned to the mill 
which will clear 1, 500 pounds of coffee in 
day. | 9 
There is ſtill another mode of curing coffe 
both with and without the pulp, and that is} 
means of ſtoves. But it is practiſed by very 
planters; it requiring an expenſive apparatus 
the firſt place, and in the ſecond, it is ſaid ti 
the ſmoke of the fire gives a diſagreeable ime 
and taſte to the berry. I know not if this afle 
tion be true: it is certain, however, that 1 
thing imbibes the ſmell or taſte of any thi 
near it, ſooner than coffee. HE 
For the ſame reaſon it is a matter of gre 
conſequence that proper care ſhould be taken, 
| ſhipping it for Europe, that it be not put it 
parts of the ſhip where it may receive the efflu 
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loleley) are remarkably diſpoſed” to im ex- 
alations from other bodies, and thereby acquire 
f adventitious and diſagreeable flavour. Rum, 
uced near to coffee, will in a ſhort time ſo im- 
__ the | berries, as to injure the taſte in a 
oh degree, and it is related by Mr. Miller, that 
- bags of pepper on board a ſhip from India, 
me years ſince, ſpoiled a whole cargo of cof- 


The few preceding obſervations are all that 


xd preparing for market, this far-famed berry. 
hall conclude the ſubject by offering a ſhort 
limate of the expences and returns attending 
culture, which I conceive tends more to the 


e increaſe of white population in the Weſt 
dan iſlands, than that of any other of their 
le commodities; its produce being - more 

ul and certain, than that of any plant in cul- 
ation, and its average profits more conſider- 
I in proportion to the capital employed. 

| will be urged, perhaps, that if ſuch were the 
h its culture would have been more general 
the Britiſh Weſt Indies. This objection has 
n anticipated and anſwered by what has been 
ated of the heavy exciſe duties on this com- 
dity in Great Britain previous to 1783. To 
(as is commonly ſaid in the caſe of all duties 
goods imported) that they fall on the conſumer, 
| not on the planter, proves nothing; for 
the price, in conſequence of the duties, be- 
nes ſo high as that the conſumer ceaſes to pur- 
le, the effect is equally ruinous to the culti- 
tor, as if they fell immediately on himſelf. 
thing more clearly demonſtrates that the cul- 
| tivation 


other freight. Coffee berries (ſays Dr. C HA P. 


cur to me concerning the mode of cultivating, 


couragement of induſtry, and of courſe to 


— nnd 
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BOO K tivation of this artiele was greatly affected by 
V. Britiſh duties, than the comparative quantiti 
- imported into France and England; the who 
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E 
annual import into Great Britain, on an aver 
of five years, (1783 to 1787) not exceeding fy 
millions fix hundred thouſand pounds veig 
whereas the iſland of Hiſpaniola alone has-produg 
ed an annual ſupply of ſeventy million of pound 
and upwards. „ E. e 

It is likewiſe apparent, that ſince the red 
tion of the duties in 1783, the cultivation of cu 
fee in the Britiſh Weſt Indies, in Jamaica < 
cially, has made a more rapid progreſs''than 
thirty years preceding. Yet (as Dr. Moſeley k 
obſerved) even the preſent duty of ſix- pence 
pound is. too high to admit the general uſe 
this fragrant beverage among all clafles of peop 
What then muſt be thought of the former ex 
tion of three times that duty, which continue 
for fifty-one years? So little has the ſcience 
colonial commerce been underſtood or advert 
W7-1- | 


TIE BOY © 


\ 4 . : 

Eftimate of the Expence and Return of a Ci 
Plantation in the Mountains of Jamaica, fu 
teen miles from the ſea, calculated in ibe c 


rency of that iſland, being forty per cent. ui 
than ſterling ; viz. | a 1 
Firſt coſt of 300 acres of moun- . 5. Col 

tain land, of which one-half 

is reſerved for proviſions and 
paſturage, at Z.3 per acre 900 — Wir... 
Ditto, of 100 negroes, at £.70 2 
per head — — 7,000 — 0 
Ditto, of 20 mules, at . 28 560 — MW © 

i 1 


Buildir 


negro tools — — 


Expence of maintaining the ne- 
groes the firſt year, before 
roviſtons can be raiſed (ex- 


pences charged below) J. 5 


each — 


Buildings and utenſils, mills and. 


cluſive of other annual ex- 
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f {a = d. CHAP. 
4 IV. 


years, before any return can 
| be expected, at 6 per cent. 


Pts | 10,960 — — 
Compound intereſt for three 


ANNUAL EXPENCES,- viz. 


White overſeer and main- 


tenance — 200 
One other white ſervant 70 
Medical attendance on the 

Negroes _ 25 
Negro-ſupplies, viz. cloth- 


ing, &c. falted fiſh, and 
other proviſions, exclu- 
ſive of the produce of 
their own grounds — 200 


„ {WH Colonial taxes — 100 


595 


Total for three years, be- 
fore any return can be 
ares + . 1785 


ildir 


1. 13,053 — — 
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BOOK Compound intereſt, as it WT 
V ariſes in the ſeveral mo 

— years — 221 U 
| A 2,006 — t 
/ * 
Total expences 2 I 5,959 - — n 
d 
n 
Returns the fourth year, at £.4 per cwt. being in it 
average price of Coffee for froe years previou 9 
1792 ; VIZ. 5 
6 
From 150 actes of young coffee C. : MM " 
may > expected the fourth _ U 
xo 4 5,000 Ibs. — 1,800 — th 
Deduct annual charges for W 
the fourth year — 595 pr 
Sacks and ſaddles — 48 | ol 
— — A 
635 =: 
Clear profit — (1, 165 = 7 
(being equal to £.7. 145. per cent on the capit dl 

Returns the fifth and ſubſequent years; Vit 

150 acres, yielding 750 Ibs. per . þ 


acre, 112,500 lbs. at £.4 — 00 — 
Deduct — —.— 850 

before — — 595 
Sacks and ſaddles — 860 
Repairs of mills, &. — 100 


Clear profit (being equal to 41 d 
per cent. on the capital) . 3.7 25 15 * 


HAVIN 


4; 


IN 
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HAVING thus copiouſly treated of the cul- cH AP. 


tivation of thoſe products which chiefly give 


IV. 


value and importance to the Britiſh colo 


nies in the Weſt Indies, and contribute in 
a very eminent degree, to the wealth, com- 
merce and navigation of the parent ſtate, 
it is the leſs neceſſary for me to dwell at 
great length on minor ſtaples; yet theſe 
cannot be wholly overlooked in a compre- 
henfive ſurvey of the tropical kingdom; 
neither indeed are they to be conſidered as 
unimportant, except by compariſon with 
thoſe rich and profitable commodities of 
which ſo much has been faid in this and the 


preceding chapters. The remaining claſſes, 


ot which I ſhall briefly treat, are cacao, 
rinzer, arnotto, aloes, and piemento. As m 
obſervations will be few, they will be chiet- 
ly practical and commercial; a ſyſtematical 
deſcription of each being to be found in 
dloane, Brown, H ughes, and other writers. 


ACA . 


THE cacao or chocolate nut, a production 


ally delicate, wholeſome and nutritive, is a 


ve of South America, and is ſaid to have 
1 originally conveyed to Hiſpaniola from 
ic of the provinces of New Spain ; where, 
des affording to the natives an article of nou- 
ment, it ſerved the purpoſe of money ; and 
uſed by them as a medium in barter; one 
adred and fifty of the nuts being conſidered of 
ch the ſame value as a ryal by the Spaniards. 
om this circumſtance, it acts probable that if 
Vo, II. T the 
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— 


cultivation is conducted in the following mam 


In the mean time, having ſelected the largelt 


leaf ſome inches above the ground; after wi 
he rubs in the mould, very lightly, till the! 


with that end downwards from which the if 
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the ancient inhabitants of South America y 
emigrants from Europe or Aſia, they mutt h 
detached themſelves at an early period, he! 
metals were converted into coins, or from { 
ſociety which had made but moderate advances 
civilization. 

Among the Spaniards, with whom the d 
ſtill forms a conſiderable article of commerce, 


Having choſen a ſpot of level land (a deep 
mould is preferred) ſheltered round with at 
wood, fo as to be well ſcreened from the w 
eſpecially the north, and cauſed it to be ct 
from all manner of ſtumps and weeds, the plu 
digs a number of holes at eighteen or twe 
feet diſtance, each hole being about a foot 
length and width, and fix or eight inches & 


faireſt pods. of the cacao when full ripe, bet 
out the grains and puts them into a .vele 
water. Such of them as ſwim are rejected; 
others, being waſhed clean from the pulp 
ſkinned, are ſuftered to remain in the water 
they begin to ſprout, at which time they art 
for planting. The owner then takes the ban 
or ſome other large leaves, and places one 
within the circumference of each hole, fo 
line it round; leaving however the ſides df 


is filled. He then ſelects three nuts for e 
hole, and plants them .triangularly, by mat 
a {mall opening for each with his finger, a 
two inches deep, into which he puts the i 


iſſues, and having lightly covered them 
mould, he folds over the leaf, and places 21 
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aner he plants his whole walk, or orchard. 


neraily be found to riſe above the earth. The 
nes are then opened, that their growth may 
it be impeded ; but, in order to ſhelter them 
om the ſun, other leaves or branches are placed 
und the hole ; for which purpoſe thoſe of the 
n kind are generally choſen (for having a 
ong ſtem, they are eaſily fixed in the earth) 
they are changed as often as they decay, 
r the ſpace of five or fix months. It is alſo 
ught adviſable to plant ſome other tree (the 
hrina or bean tree is generally choſen for 


ich may grow up with it, and ſerve it for 
ter ;—for it muſt always be remembered, 
kt young cacao trees will flouriſh only in the 
de, ö 

[fall the three nuts planted in each hole ſpring 
it is thought neceſſary, when the plants are 
teen or twenty inches high, to cut one of 
m down. The other two, if they ſpread dif- 
ent ways, are ſometimes ſuffered to remain; 
tit ſeldom happens that all the nuts, or even 
Ire than one of them, will take root, which 
the reaſon of planting three in a hole. 

lhe fifth year the tree begins to bear, and the 
th attains its full perfection. It then pro- 
es in general two crops of fruit in the year, 
ding at each, from ten to twenty pounds 
cht, according to the ſoil and ſeaſons; and 
vill ſometimes continue bearing for twen 


a i; but the ſame delicacy of ſtamina whi 
e Mrs its infancy, is viſible in all the ſtages of 


growth. It is obnoxious to blights, and 
aks from the firſt appearance of 2 
12 


U 


; purpoſe) to the ſouth-weſt of the cacao plant, 
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ne on the top to prevent its opening. In this CHAP. 


IV. 


the end of eight or ten days, the plants will 
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BOOK It has happened that the greateſt part of a why 
V. plantation of cacao trees have periſhed in a ſing 
night, without any viſible caule. Circumſtane 
of this nature, in early times, gave riſe to my 
ſuperſtitious notions concerning this tree, a 
among others, the appearance of a comet 
always conſidered as fatal to the cacao plan 
tions. | 
In ſpite however of the influence of come 
and notwithſtanding the care and precaution i 
are requiſite in the firſt eſtabliſhment of a ca 
plantation, it is certain that the cultivation oft 
plant was both extenſive and ſucceſsful in 
Britiſh ſugar iſlands, for many years after t 
had become ſubje& to the Britiſh governne 
Blome, who publiſhed a ſhort account of Jam; 
in 1672, ſpeaks of cacao, as being at that t 
one of the chief articles of export: © there 
ſays he, in this iſland, at this time, about 
cacao walks (plantations) and many more n 
planting.” At 'preſent I believe there is 10 
ſingle cacao plantation from one end of Jam: 
to the other. A few ſcattered trees, here and the 
are all that remain of thoſe flouriſhing and be 
tiful groves which were once the pride and b 
of the _—_— They have withered, with 
indigo manufacture, under the heavy hand 
miniſterial exaction. The exciſe on cacao, Wi 
made into cakes, roſe to no leſs than twe 
pounds twelve ſhillings per cut. excluſive of « 
ven ſhillings and eleven pence halfpenny, pal 
the cuſtom-houſe ; amounting together to ups 
of four hundred and eighty per cent. on its 
ketable value ! 
It is to be hoped that the error of impo 
ſuch heavy impoſitions on our own colo 
1 is at length become ſufficiently 


tive, —Colonel Montague James of Jamaica, who was 
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After all, there is reaſon to apprehend that our CH A P. 
ugar iſlands can never again enter into competi- IV. 
an with the Spaniſh Americans in the cultiva 
jon of the article of which I treat. At preſent | 
te only cacao plantations of any account, in our 
dlonies, are in Grenada and Dominica; and the 
wantity annually exported from both thoſe iſlands 
mnot, I believe, be eſtimated, on an average, at 
tore than four thouſand bags of one hundred 
eicht each, which may be worth, at the Lon- 
on market, between ten and eleven thouſand 
cunds ſterling “. | 


The cacao tree, both in ſize and ſhape, ſomewhat re- 
bles a young Blackheart cherry. The flower is of a ſaffron 
jour, extremgly beautiful, and the pods, which in a green 
te are much like a cucumber, proceed immediately from all 
ts of the body and larger branches. As they ripen, they 
age their colour, and turn to a fine bluiſh red, almoſt 
pe, with pink-coloured veins. This is the common ſort ; 
t there is a larger ſpecies, which produces pods of a deli- 
te yellow or lemon colour. Each pod may contain from 
ty to thirty nuts or kernels, not unlike almonds, which 
gain incloſed in a white pulpy ſubſtance, ſoft and ſweet, 
immediately enveloped in a parchment ſhell. Theſe nuts, 
ng firſt imply dried in the ſun, are packed for market, and 
que very little preparation, after removing the ſhell, to be 
ule into good chocolate. The cakes which are generally 
d under this name in England, appear to me to be com- 
ed of not more than one half genuine cacav ; the remain- 
take to be four, and Caftike ſoap. Conſidered medici- 
Iy, chocolate is ſaid to be too heavy for weak and relaxed 
machs; but in the Weſt Indies, experience abundantly 
onſtrates that it is in the higheſt degree balſamic and re- 


firſt white perſon born after the conqueſt of the iſland by 
Engliſh, lived to the great age of one hundred and ten, 
d for the laſt thirty years of his life uſed ſgarce any other 
than chocolate, „ . | 


GINGER. 


8 SO K Tris grateful aromatic root had a very eu 
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GINGER 


introduction into Hiſpaniola, and I ſhould » 
have ſuppoſed it an exotic, but that Acoſta relat 
it was conveyed from the Eaſt Indies to Ne 
Spain by a perſon named Franciſco de Mendoz; 
If ſuch was the fact, the Spaniſh Americans m 
have entertianed very high expectations of prof 
from its culture, and carried it to a great extentir 
very ſhort ſpace of time; it appearing from t 
ſame author, that no leſs than 22,053 cwt. we 
exported by them to Old Spain in the year 150 
Ginger is diſtinguiſhed into two forts, the bla 
and the white; but the difference ariſes whol 
from the mode of curing ; the former being 
dered fit for preſervation by means of boili 
water, the latter by inſolation; and, as it is fou 
neceſſary to ſelect the faireſt and ſoundeſt ro 
for expoſure to the ſun, white ginger is common 
one-third dearer than black in the market. 
In the cultivation of this root no greater | 
or care is required than in the propagation 
tatoes in Great Britain, and it is planted mu 
in the ſame manner; but is fit for digging ot 
once a year, unleſs for the purpoſe of preſervi 
it in ſyrup. In that caſe it muſt be taken up 
the end of three or four months, while its fib 
are tender, and full of ſap. Ginger thus prepan 
makes an admirable ſweetmeat; but it is too vt 
known to require deſcription. 
It ſeems to me that this commodity is growl 
greatly out of uſe in Europe, and its cultivati 
in the Weſt Indies decreaſes in conſequence. 1 et 
average quantity exported annually from rb! 
Britiſh iſlands may be ſtated at ten thouſa 
bags of one cwt. of which 6000 are the * 


Ll 
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de of Barbadoes, and the remainder (except a CHAP. 
ſmall part from Dominica) is raiſed in Ja- IV. 
ca, Its medium price, at the London market, 


forty ſhillings the hundred weight “. 


— — 
5 


IAN A T 


Inis production is indigenous, and was called 
one claſs of Indians roucou, and by another 
iotte, | Of its preſent name I know not the 
vation: Its botanical name is bixa. It is a 
ub which riſes to the height of ſeven or eight 
, and produces oblong hairy pods, ſomewhat 
enbling thoſe of a cheſnut. Within theſe are 
ty or forty irregularly figured ſeeds, which are 
r:loped in a pulp of a bright red colour, and 
lleaſant ſmell, in appearance like the ſort of 
nt called red lead when mixed up with oil ; 
{as paint it was uſed by Indians, in the ſame 
nner as woad by the ancient Britons. | 

Ok the cultivation of this plant I know nothing, 
wſe moſt of the arnatto, ſhipped at preſent 
m our own iſlands, is, I believe, gathered from 
s growing ſpontaneouſly. The method of 
rating the pulp, and preparing it ior market, 
imply by boiling the ſeeds in clear water, till 
are perfectly extricated ; after which the 
ls are wh out, and the water left undiſturbed 
the pulp to ſubſide. It is then drawn off, and 
ſediment diſtributed into ſhallow veſſels, and 


cd gradually in the ſhade. 


Jamaica alone, in 1738, exported 20, 933 bags, of one 
each, and 8864 /bs. in caſks.—An acre of treſh land, with 


uable ſeaſons, will yield about 149 (bs. annually. 
Arnatto 
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Book Arnatto thus prepared is mixed up by the an 


niſh Americans with their chocolate; to whi © 


Y—— gives (in their opinion) an elegant tinQure, oi 5: 


great medicinal virtue. They ſuppoſe that 
ſtrengthens the ſtomach, ſtops fluxes, and ah; 
febrile ſymptoms ; but its principal conſumpti 
I believe, is among painters and dyers. I an 
formed that it is ſometimes uſed by the Dy 
farmers, to give a richneſs of colour to their 
ter, and very ſmall quantities of it are ſaid to 
applied in the ſame manner in Engliſh dair 
On the whole, however, it is an object of 

reat commercial importance, and the den 
or it is not ſufficient to encourage much attent 
Jo its cultivation, . 7 


— — 25 fy | 


Tre moſt valuable ſpecies of aloes is that 
the iſland of Socotora in the Eaſt Indies, the 
troduction of which in our Weſt Indian color 
has hitherto been unaccountably neglected. 
ſpecies called the hepatic, is the only ſort but 


to our planters, and even of this, the cultira_h} * 
an the Britiſh dominions is, I believe, at pre in 
wholly confined to the iſland of Barbadoes, but 
it is ſaid to have been originally introduced ka, 
Bermudas. It is propagated by ſuckers, and te 
thrive in ſoils the moſt dry and barren. abr 
mode of extracting and preparing the juice i N ind 
follows : 5 N 1 of 1 
Ihe plant is pulled up by the roots, and tot 
fully cleanſed from the earth, or other impuiſ oy 


It is then fliced, and cut in pieces, into f 
hand-baſkets or nets. Theſe nets or baſkets are 
into large iron boilers or cauldrons with . 
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he SM and boiled for ten minutes, when they are taken C H Ar. 


which out, and freſh parcels ſupplied, till the liquor is 
trong and black. — N 
At this period the liquor is thrown through a 


trainer into a deep vat, narrow at bottom, where 


Next day the clear liquor is drawn off by a cock, 
and again committed to the large iron veſſel. At 
firſt it is boiled briſkly, but towards the end the 
evaporation is flow, and requires conſtant ſtirring 
to prevent burning. When it becomes of the 


alabaſhes, for ſale, and hardens by age, 


PIEMENTO, ox ALLSPICE, 


I cLosE my catalogue with one of the moſt 
elegant productions in nature; a production which 
rivals the moſt. valuable ſpices of the Eaſt, com- 
bining the flavour and properties of many of thoſe. 
ſpices; and forming (as its popular name denotes) 
an admirable ſabllitute, and ſuccedaneum for 
i | . 8 

The piemento trees grow ſpontaneouſly, and 
in great abundance, in many parts of Jamaica, 
but more particularly on hilly ſituations near the 
ſea, on the northern ſide of that iſland; where 
they form the moſt delicious groves that can poſ- 


of the globe, to our great poet's deſcription of 
tnoſe balmy gales which convey to the delighted 


Yoyager 


* Sabean odours from the ſpicy ſhore 
Of Araby the bleſt. . 
Cheer'd with the grateful ſmell, old ocean ſmiles.” 


- 
* 
- 


IV. 


— — 


it is left to cool, and to depoſit its feculent parts. 


conſiſtence of honey, it is poured into gourds, or. 


we IL 


ibly be imagined]; filling the air with fragrance, 
and giving reality, though in a = diſtant part ' 


This -- 
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BOOK This tree is purely a child of nature, and 


ſeems to mock all the labours of man, in his en. 


A deavours to extend or improve its growth: not 


one attempt in fifty to propagate the young plant, 
or to raiſe them from the ſeeds, in parts of the coun. 
try where it-is not found growing ſpontaneouſly, 
having ſucceeded. 'The uſual method of formin 
a new piemento plantation, (in Jamaica it is called 
a walk) is nothing more than to appropriate: 
piece of wood land, in the neighbourhood of x 
plantation already exiſting, or in a country where 
the ſcattered trees are found in a native ſtate, the 
woods of which being fallen, the trees are uf. 
fered to remain on the ground till they become 
| rotten and periſh. In the courſe of twelve month; 
after the firſt ſeaſon, abundance of young pie. 
mento plants will be found growing vigorouſly in 
all parts of the. land, being, without doubt, pro- 
duced from ripe berries ſcattered there by the 
birds, while the fallen trees, &c. afford then 
both ſhelter and ſhade. At the end of two years, 
it will be proper to give the land a thorough 
cleanſing, leaving ſuch only of the piemento 
trees as have a good appearance, which will then 
ſoon form ſuch groves as thoſe I have deſcribed, 
and, except perhaps for the firſt four or five years, 
require very little attention afterwards. 

I do not believe there is, in all the vegetable 
creation, a tree of greater beauty than a young 
piemento. The trunk, which is of a grey colour, 
ſmooth and ſhining, and altogether free of bark, 
riſes to the height of fifteen or twenty feet. It 
then branches out on all ſides, richly clothed 
with leaves of a deep green, ſomewhat like thole 
of the bay tree, ,and theſe, in the months of July 
and Auguſt, are beautifully contraſted and re- 


lieved by an exuberance of white flowers. It i 
| remarkable 
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vith the fruit, and I am told yield in diſtillation a 


ed, in the medicinal diſpenſaries of Europe, for 


un. Wil of cloves. a | wm 
%, Soon after the trees are in bloſſom, the berries 
ung come fit for gathering; the fruit not being ſuf. 
led ed to ripen on the tree, as the pulp in that 


te, being moiſt and glutinous, is difficult to 
ure, and when dry becomes black and taſteleſs. 


ere Wi: is impoſſible however to prevent ſome of the 
ede berries from mixing with the reſt ; but if the 
lul-WWroportion of them be great, the price of the 
ome Wonmodity is conſiderably injured. 


lt is gathered by the hand; —one labourer on 


pie. be tree, employed in gathering the ſmall branches, 
y 0 el give employment to three below (who are 
Py erally women and children) in picking the 
the 


erries; and an induſtrious picker will fill a bag 


hem 70 lbs. in the day. It is then 2 on a ter- 
are, and expoſed to the ſun for about ſeven 
uot rs, in the courſe of which it loſes its green 


Vour, and becomes of a reddiſh brown, and 
ben perfectly dry it is fit for market. | 

The returns from a piemento walk in a favour- 
ble ſeaſon are prodigious. . A ſingle tree has been 
own to yield 1 50 be. of the raw fruit, or one cot. 
It the dried ſpice ; there being commonly a loſs 
| weight of one-third in curing 3 but this, like 
any other of the minor productions, is exceed- 
try uncertain, and perhaps a very plenteous 
top occurs but once in five years. The price in 
de Britiſh market, as may be ſuppoſed, fluctu- 
ts accordingly, but I believe its average, for 
ame years paſt, may be put at ten-pence the 


| re-Wound, including the duty, which is three- 
It 9W-2ce. 
cable 


This, 


emarkable that the leaves are equally fragrant c HA p. 


elicate odoriferous oil, which is very commonly wa 


300 


. 
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BOOK This, though certainly a much greater pra 


V. 


Yo however ſo little profit to the owner, compare 


than the commodity bore in former years, give 


with that of ſome other productions, that thi 
growth of piemento decreaſes every year; man 
beautiful walks being daily cut down, and thi 
land appropriated to the cultivation of ſugar. l 
annual export from Jamaica (the only one of on 
colonies which produces piemento) is about { 
thouſand bags of one hundred and twelve pound 
each. | | | 


I Havs now finiſhed all that I propoſed to off 
on Weſt Indian productions and agriculture. Thi 
ſubje& is naturally dry and forbidding, and hay 
ing wearied myſelf, I have no doubt that I hart 
exhauſted the patience of others. Let it not be 
forgotten however that I have had to conduct my 
readers through a 1 ſtrewed with roſes 
| but—perplexed with briars, and hitherto almo 

untrodden. In ſuch a purſuit, I may perhaps bis 

content to give up all pretenſions to the happ ( 

talent of blending pleaſure with inſtruction, ati 5 

fied with the homely praiſe of being uſeful to ti fl 

moſt uſeful part of the community. g 

| C tl 
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BOOK VI. 
GOVERNMENT AND COMMERCE.- . 


CHAP. I. 


Culenial Eftabliſhments.—Of the Captain General or 
Chief Governor; his Power: and Privileges, 
dame Reflections on the uſual Choice of Perſons 
for this high Office —Lieutenant General, Lieute- 
nant Governor, and Preſident. —Of the Council, 
their Office and Functions. — Origin of their Claim 
to a Share in the Legi/lature.—lts Neceſſity, Pro- | 
priety, and Legality conſidered.— Some Corrections 
in the Conſtitution of this Body propoſed. 


Tur Britiſh eſtabliſhments in the Weſt Indies CHAP. 
ne commonly termed king's governments, in con- I. 
tadiſtinction to the proprietary and charter go 
rernments which were known in North America; 

and, from what has been ſtated in ſome of the 


YI preceding chapters, the reader muſt have _— 
| 2 


T 


B OO ed, how very nearly internal conſtitutions con 
5 VI form to that of the mother country, Their dif 
e cerent orders of judicature are exactly like thoſe 


” 
 f® 
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of England, and their legiſlatures, in general, re 
ſpectively conſiſt of three diſtin branches; i. 
a governor, repreſenting the crown, a council o 
upper houſe, and a body of delegates repreſenting 
the people at _ The two firſt are neceſſarih 
imperfect, becauſe they are not independent; bu 
the members of the laſt are more fairly and equal 
choſen by their conſtituents, than thoſe of th 
Britiſh Houſe of Commons by the people of Gre 
Britain. Of the powers and privileges claimed ani 
exerciſed by theſe ſeveral branches reſpeCtively 
in their own little ſy{tem, and whence derived 
I ſhall now briefly treat. And, firſt, of the 


GOVERN OR 


Ever chief governor in the Britiſh Welt Indi 
1s appointed by letters patent under the great ſe: 
of Great Britain. He receives through courteſ 
the title of Excellency, and is veſted with the fo 
lowing powers : a 

Firſt, as captain general and commander it 
chief, he has the actual command of all the land 
forces within his government (except only whe 
a general officer is employed on the ſtaff) and he 
commiſſions all officers of the militia. He aj 
points the judges of all the different courts 0 
common law, and even theſe gentlemen, in al 
the iſlands I believe (Jamaica excepted *) hol 


thei 


* By an act paſſed in Jamaica in 1787, entitled, Ap 
act to make the places of the judges, &c. more permanent ap" 
reſpectable, it is declared that no judge ſhall be removed rs 
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ber ſeats — the governor's good pleaſure. H a p. 


ir UM nominates and ſupercedes at will, the cuſtodes, I. 
tho leces of the peace, and other ſubordinate civil offi- wy 


3; and although in reſpect to ſome of the above 
yointments and diſmiſſions, he is directed to aſk 
tz advice of his council, this direction is of little 


entin Wii, inaſmuch as the members of this body are 
Mar icinſclves liable to be ſuſpended by the gover- 
t; dul on the moſt frivolous pretences, or even 


tout ny cauſe aſſigned; a circumſtance, by 
be way, which not unfrequently happens; and 
wing thus reduced the board under a number 
ited by his inſtructions, he can fill up the va- 
acies inſtanter, with ſuch perſons as will be 
jerly obedient, He has authority, with the 
rice of his council, to ſummon general aſſem- 
les; he appoints the place of their meeting, and 
ten met, he poſſeſſes a negative voice in the le- 
ilzture, for without his conſent, no bill paſſes 
0a law; and he may, from time to time, as 
alone ſhall judge needful, adjourn, prorogue, 


oa": Gfolve all ſuch general aſſemblies. He has 
urteſ e diſpoſal of all ſuch civil employments as the 


own does not diſpoſe of; and with reſpect to 
ch offices as are uſually filled up by the Britiſh 


der i ernment, if vacancies happen, the governor 
e land points pro tempore, and the perſons ſo appoint- 
when are entitled to all the emoluments, until they 
and h ſuperceded at home, and until the perſons 


uninated to ſupercede them, arrive in the colo- 


ts provided however that the governhr, with the conſent of 
of his council, may fuſpend, until "the king's pleaſure be 
wen, accounting to has majefty for, and 2 to the 
h ſuſpended a copy of his reaſons in writing for ſuch ſuſ- 
on. This proviſo ſeems to me to render this act in a 
at mealure nugatory. 


he king's pleaſure, ſignified under mh i ſign manual. 


ny. 


BOOK ny. The governor claims the privilege alſo, ; 
— qitently to exerciſe it, of ſuſpending ſuch ciy 


authority, or by commiſſion from the board 


of the royal pleafure. 


with the governor: Proceſs however is iſſued 
the governor alone, and teſted in his name; 


ſeſſed by the Lord High Chancellor of Gr 


| to all vacant church benefices. He hath allo 


1 
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extraordinary caſes, and has been known fr 
officers even as act immediately under the king 


treaſury and admiralty, in high and lucxative en 
ployments, as the attorney and advocate gener: 
the collectors of the cuſtoms, &c. and of non 
nating other perſons to act in their room, unt 
the king's pleaſure ſhall be known therein. 
all which is added authority, when he ſhall jud 
any offender In criminal matters a fit object 
mercy, to extend the king's gracious pardon t 
wards him, except only in caſes of -murder a 
high treaſon ; and even in theſe caſes, the gore 
nor 18 permitted to reprieve until the ſignifcaiꝗ 

Secondly, the governor has the cuſtody of t 
great ſeal, and, in moſt of the colonies, preſid 
ſolely in the High Court of Chancery. Indeed, 
ſome of the Windward Iſlands, as we have ſes 
the council fit as judges in the court of Chance 


in general the governor exerciſes within his ju 
diction, the ſame extenſive powers as are p- 


Britain. | | 
Thirdly, the governor is Ordinary, and cola 


power of granting probate of wills, and a0. 
niſtration of the effects of perſons dying inteſt⸗ 
He grants licences for marriages, and licences 
ſchools, &c. and is ſole judge in all matters 
lating to the conſiſtorial or eccleſiaſtical law. Wh. 

Fourthly, the governor preſides in the co 
of error, of which he and the council are jud 
to hear and determine all appeals, in the nat 
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mmon law. a 
a 118i fithly, the governor is alſo vice-admiral ww 
h ci in the extent of his government. As ſuch, 
king x entitled to the rights of jet/an, flotſam, &c. 


uin time of war, he iflues his warrant to the 


ve cn: of the court of vice admiralty, to grant 
ener nimons to privateers “. 
non 


laſtly, a colony governor, beſides various emo- 
ents ariſing from fees, fines, forfeitures, and 
beats, has an honourable annual proviſion ſet- 
| upon him, by act of aſſembly, for the whole 
n of his adminiſtration in the colony. For, 
oder that he may not be tempted to proſtitute 


ler "IS: Gignity of his ſtation by improper condeſcen- 
Fa w io leading men in the aſſembly, he is re- 


hined by his inſtructions from accepting any 
wy, unleſs the fame be ſettled upon him by 
, within the ſpace of one year after his en- 


ocable during the whole term of his reſidence 
de adminiſtration. And this, in my opinion, 
awiſe, and moſt neceflary reſtriction. 


py lmed with fuch various authorities, and poſ- 
1 f no ſuch tranfcendant preheminence and privi- 


6 as I have deſcribed, it is not to be expected, 


' It may not be improper to obſerve in this place, that the 
n of vice admiralty in en by the iv of Geo. III. 
p. 15, is inveſted with a concurrent juriſdiction with the 
ts of record, in caſes of forfeitures and penalties incurred 
ite breach of any act of parliament relating to the trade 


ions in this court, all queſtions, as well of fact as of law, 
2nces i (ecided by the judge alone, without the intervention of a 
tters WT": The judge is nominated by the crown. The coloniſts 
a plain with great reaſon of this law, as a dire: viola- 
- a and infringement of their beſt and deareſt conſtitutional 
2 jud 


e nat Vol. II. 1 from 


writs of error, from the ſuperior courts of HAP. 


ace into the government, and expreſsly made 


revenues of the Britiſh colonies in America; and in pro—- 
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B O Ok from the common fallibility of human naturM- 
VI. that every colony governor (placed at fo great WW 
W—— diſtance from the mother country) ſhould, 0 
every occaſion, bear his faculties meekly, Gres 
caution is therefore undoubtedly neceſſary, ont 
part of a Britzſh miniſter, in the choice of perſo 
for a truſt of ſo great weight and dignity ; ti 
powers with which our plantation governors a 
inveſted being, more extenſive than thoſe whi 
the laws of England allow to the ſovereign hi 
ſelf. It is however a melancholy truth, that part 
merit, and connections, are commonly the m 
forcible recommendations with which a candida 
for a diſtant government can preſent himſelf; a 
that perſons equally devoid of character, abilit 
and fortune, have ſometimes been ſent to preſi 
in our molt important ſettlements, as if juſti 
and public virtue were beſt adminiſtered and pri 
moted by men moſt diſtmguiſhed for ignorant 
and profligacy, and that they would prove the be 
protectors of other people's fortunes, who, by vic 
and profuſion, had diſſipated their own ! 
In nominating to an office which is a conſt 
tuent part of the legiſlature, which has power 
controul the adminiſtration of executive juſt 
and, in molt caſes, has the ſole exerciſe of the vi 
and extenſive juriſdiction appertaining to a co 
of equity, it might .be ſuppoſed- that a prude 
miniſter, among other qualifications in the perl 
ſelected, would conſider that ſome little kno 
ledge of the laws and conſtitution of England 
indiſpenfibly requiſite. It is remarkable, ho! 
ever, that the military profeſſions (which certal 
ly are not eminent for ſuch kind of knowledg 
are found to ſupply moſt of the gentlemen 
are elevated to this high ſtation. It were unjul 
at the ſame time, not to allow that ſome of — 
| a\ 


I 
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e acquitted themſelves in the civil department H Ap. 
ih extraordinary reputation and honor. Both I. 
e late Sir William Trelawney and Sir Baſil ww 


abilit 

preſi 

juſtie 
1d pr( 
orand 
he be 
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ith, who ſucceſſively adminiſtered the govern- 
ent of Jamaica, were educated from early youth 
(the navy; yet poſſeſſing ſound judgments and 
right intentions, their conduct as governors 
ie abundant ſatisfaction to the people of the 
Jony, without incurring the diſapprobation of 
he crown 3 and their names will be remembered 
here with reverence, ſo long as worthy gover- 
yrs ſhall be numbered among the benefactors of 
ran ind“. But theſe are rare inſtances; and it muſt 

generally 


goon after the above was written, the inhabitants of 
mica had the misfortune to loſe, in an untimely grave, 
xr highly valued and moſt lamented governor, Thomas Earl 
Efingham, who was appointed captain general of that 
nd in the beginning of 1790, and died in his government 
pOftober 1791. This nobleman was educated in the army; 
i, with the frankneſs and firmneſs of the ſoldier, poſſeſſed 
y extraordinary talents for civil employment. His merit as 
wccllor ſurpaſſed all that the warmeſt of his friends had 
dicted, He diſplayed a calmneſs of temper, and a clearneſs 
conception, which the captious and ſubtle perplexities of 
rc argument could not diſturb or elude. His mind was 
my, quick, penetrating, ſound, and deciſive z but the 
wminent feature of his character, which diſplayed itſelf in 
calcs and on every occaſion, was a manly and unſhaken in- 
taidity, He neither courted nor dreaded any man living; 
needing ſtrait forward in the plain path of his duty, with- 
tf:ar, favor, or affection.— At his firſt entrance into the go- 
ment, his manners were thought ungracious ; but his 
nts and virtues were ſoon happily experienced, and he then 
tame the molt popular of all governors. The Roman people 
payed not greater affliction at the death of Germanicus, 


a was manifeſted by the inhabitants of Jamaica for the loſs 
Lord Effingham. The aſſembly voted a magnificent fune- 
l for the remains of his Lordſhip, and another for thoſe of 


* Counteſs of Effingham, who died a ſhort time before him. 


iy lixewiſe ordered a monument to be erected to ꝓerpetuate 
U 2 x the 
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BOOK generally be admitted, that the appointment u 
VI. high civil offices of men whoſe education and pe 
\—> purſuits have not given them opportunities of x 
| quiring much acquaintance with the principles o 
our limited government, is a very dangerous ex 
periment. Perſons of this claſs, with the puref 
intentions, are eaſily miſled by ſelfiſh and intereſ 

ed men, whom the conſciouſneſs of their own d 

ficiencie 


the memory of their virtues, and the author of this work ha 
the honor of drawing up the inſcription thereon ; which is 
follows: 
To the Memory of 
Tuouas, Earl of Errixchau, Baron Howard, 
Captain-General and Chief Governor of this Iſland 
in the years 1790 and 1791; 
And of Karuzgzixz his Wife. 
The latter, departed this life on the 13th day of 
October, 1791, 
In a voyage undertaken for the benefit of her health, 
in his Majeſty's ſhip Diana: | 
The former, on the 19th of the following month, 
The third week after the melancholy return of the Diana 
with the remains of his beloved. Conſort, 
whom he ſeemed unwilling to ſurvive, 
And with whom he was depoſited in the ſame grave. 
Thus, united 1n their lives 
by the moſt tender and exalted ties, 
He—the fond and indulgent Huſband, 
She—the cheerful and obedient Wife, — 


In their” deaths they were not divided! mat 
1 
To perpetuate the remembrance 4 


of ſo illuſtrious a pattern of conjugal affection: 
To manifeſt the public ſenſe 
of the many public and private virtues of their 
reſpected Governor; 
And to record, for the benefit of poſterity, 
The clearneſs of that ſagacity, 

The extent of that knowledge, 

And the purity and firmneſs of that integrity, 
which rendered his adminiſtration 


— — -— — — 
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zduated by honeſt and laudable motives, they 


nd a free: conſtitution, by eſtabliſhing, fatal pre- 
zdents which no integrity of intention can ſanc- 
iy. Mr. Stokes, the late chief juſtice of Georgia, 
relates that a governor of a province in North 
America (at that time a Britiſh colony) ordered 
the provoſt-marſhal to hang up a convi& ſome 
days before the time appointed by his ſentence, 
md a rule of court for his execution. ©, He meant 
vell, fays Stokes, but, being a military man, con- 
ceived that as he had power to reprieve after ſen- 
tence, he had power to execute alſo when he pleaſ- 
el; and the criminal was actually hanged as the 
rovernor ordered, nor could his excellency be 
perſuaded, that, by this very act, he was himſelf 
committing felony.” | 

An anecdote not leſs curious than the former 
b related by the ſame author of another military 
rovernor, who, it ſeems, took it into his head 
o ſulpend a gentleman from his feat in the coun- 
il for no other reaſon than marrying his daugh- 
re. er without his conſent. » 

It may be ſaid, perhaps, that in theſe caſes the 
miſchief to the public, excluſive of the precedent, 
was not very great. I could produce, however, 
many an inſtance, in the conduct of governors, 
in which ſomething more would appear, I am 
kraid, than mere folly, and the ignorant miſap- 


The boaſt and ſecurity of a grateful people, 
The AssEmBLY of Jamaica, 
having cauſed the remains of this noble and 
lamented pair to be interred with funeral honours 
at the public expence, the whole Houſe 
attending each proceſſion* as Mourners, 
As a farther teſtimony of merited eſteem 
| Inſcribe this Monument, 


plication 


fciencies compels them to conſult. Even while c HA Þ. 


my violate irreparably the firſt principles of law > — 
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BOOK plication of authority. But the taſk is invidiou; 
VI. and I willingly decline it. 
— ld 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL, LIEUTENAN] 
GOVERNOR axp PRESIDENT, 


IN a government comprehending ſeveral iſland; 
as the Leeward Charaibbean Ifland government 
there is commonly appointed, together with th 
captain general or chief governor, a lieutenan 
general, who is next in ſucceſſion, and whoi 
uſually lieutenant governor likewile of one of the 
iſlands included within the general government 
each of which, in the abſence of the captain ge 
neral from that particular ifland, has its affar 
adminiſtered by a lieutenant governor, or the 
preſident of the council, moſt commonly the lat 
ter, as it is not often that the lieutenant gover 
nor is on the ſpot; this appointment, in fact 
being nothing more than the grant of a penlio! 
of 200l. a year, which is paid by the crown. 
In Jamaica it is ſeldom that a lieutenant governo 
is appointed during the reſidence on the land ol 
a captain general, there being no eſtabliſhment 
or proviſion for ſuch an officer holding a dor 
mant commiſſion; who has therefore neither 
power non profit. He is not, as lieutenant go- 

vernor, entitled even to a feat in the council. 
On the reſignation, or abſence on leave, of the 
captain general, a lieutenant governor, if not 
preſent, is frequently ſent over, who then fuc- 
ceeds to the ſupreme command, and receives the 


full emoluments of the government *. a 
Mr. * 


* The following inſtance of miniſterial economy may 
z muſe, but cannot ſurpriſe, my readers in the colonies— 


About 
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diou; MI r. Long is of opinion that a preſident of HAP. 


e council, taking upon him the government 


tenant governor, cannot legally. diſſolve the 
aſe of aſſembly, nor iflue writs for calling a 
one; becauſe he has no expreſs commiſ- 
n from the Sovereign under the great ſeal 
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out the year 1767, when the Earl of Shelburne was Secre- 
7 of State, an application was made to his lordſhip by fome 
itlemen of Jamaica, then reſiding in England, for a, pro- 
fon for a: lieutenant governor, who ſhould reſide within the 
ud at the ſame time with the captain general. The reaſon 
fined was to prevent a devolution of the government to the 
reident of the council. Lord Shelburne had no other ob- 
ion to the meaſure than an unwillingneſs to ſaddle either 
mother country or the colony with additional expence.— 
It finding, among other emoluments of the captain general, 
bat he derived about 1000. ſterling per annum from the com- 
id of a fortification at Port-Royal, called Fort Charles, 
d conceiving the other appointments of the chief governor 
obe ſufficiently liberal, his lordſhip ſtipulated with the next 
wernor, Sir William Trelawney, that he ſhould reſign Fort 
ales to Lieutenant Governor Dalling, on condition of re- 
lnce, Thus were the wiſhes of the gentlemen gratified, 
da proviſion made for a lieutenant governor, without ex- 
ice either to Great Britain or Jamaica; and, conſidering 
thal that Sir William Trelawney was the. minilter's friend, 


ment conduct of Lord Shelburne in the buſineſs was highly 
dor mnendable, aud bore the features of honour.— But mark 
either reſult. In the adminiſtration of Lord George Germain,” 


eral Dalling, by the demiſe of Sir William Trelawney, 


{ $0-F-ccecded to the chief command: and the new miniſter, con- 
mcil. ing 10007. per annum no (deſpicable object, inſtead of 
of thefWontinuing Fort Charles as a proviſion for a lieutenant gover- 
not! ſeized on it for his own uſe, and ſoon after aſſigned its 
ſuc⸗ 


ice, Thus the iſland ſuffers the ſame inconvemency it 
plained of before, with the burthen of providing 1000. a 
ar for a perſon who neither reſides within the iſland, nor 
5 any other connection with it; for the fort is generally 
mmanded by his deputy's deputy, to whoſe very name, it is 
robable, the principal himſelf is a ſtranger, 


rofits over to one of his dependants, who has enjoyed it ever 
$ the by 


Mr, 


may 
ies.— 


About 5 


of 


the demiſe or abſence of a governor or 
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Bookof Great Britain, giving authority for that pu 
VI. pole. | 


THE COUNCIL, 


| 

| THE members of this board are ſeverally y 
pointed by the Royal mandamus, directed to t 
governor and counterſigned by the ſecretary ( 
{tate, and the names of the ſeveral members { 
| the time being are inſerted in the governor's i 
j ſtructions. In Jamaica their full complement 
| twelve: in ſome of the ſmaller iſlands ten, a 
1 in caſe of as many vacancies, by death, abſend 
or ſuſpenſion, as reduce the board under ſe 
the governor or commander in chief, is impowe 
ed to fill up to that number, but no furth: 
Their privileges, powers, and offices are theſe: 
Firſt : They are by courteſy ſeverally addr 
ſed, in the colonies, Honourable ; they take pr 
cedency next to the commander in chief; ani 
on the death or abſence of the governor, lie 
tenant general, and lieutenant governor, the elde 
member of the council ſucceeds to the gone 

ment, under the title of Preſident. 
Secondly: They are a council of ſtate, the y 
vernor or commander in chief preſiding in pe 

ſon, to whom they ſtand in the. ſame relation 
the privy council in. Great Britain does to ti 
Sovereign. But although every plantation g 
vernor is directed by his inſtructions to adv: 
with his council on moſt occaſions, I do n. 
know that, in his executive capacity, he is ab 
lutely bound to abide by their advice. I co 
ceive that he is competent to act, in molt calc 
not only without, but even again/t, their concu 
rence: he may, it is true, by ſo doing, inc 

J Sa 
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e king's diſpleaſure; but his proceedings are CH AP. 


grertheleſs efficient and legal within the co- 


buy. . +4? 

| hirdly : They are named, in every commiſ- 
on of the peace, as juſtices throughout the co- 
oy to which they belong. 

Fourthly : The council, together with the com- 
under in chief, fit as judges in the court of 
mor or court of appeal in civil cauſes from the 
urts of record; and in ſome of the iſlands two 
more of the members fit with the governor in 
he court of chancery, as aſſiſtant commiſſioners 
che great ſeal, as I have elſewhere related; 
meals from chancery therefore lie not before 
em, but are, by the king's order, avoked be- 
me his majeſty himſelf in council. 

Fifthly : The council is a conſtituent part of 
te legiſlature 3 their conſent being neceffary in 
te enacting of laws. In this capacity of legitf- 
wtors, they fit as the upper houſe, and in moſt 
{the colonies, diſtin& from the governor ; claim 
milege of parliament, order the attendance of 


I, 
„ 


rrſons, and the production of papers and re- 


nds, and commit for contempts; enter proteſts 
u their journals after the manner of the houſe 


[ peers, and have their chaplain, clerk, uſher ß 


le black rod, &c. &c. | | 
lt has been thought ſtrange that one and the 
me body of men thould act in two fuch differ- 
lt capacities and functions, as a privy council 
"on to ſecrecy and fidelity, and an upper houſe 
legiſlature ; © the admitting ſuch a diſtinction, 
Ws a late governor, may be _— even to 
ee them from all obligations of the oath they 
WH as counſellors: becauſe their duty to the 
ple, as legiſlators, may ſeem to oblige them 


very 
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BOO K very frequently to ſupport opinions repugnant t 
VI. a governor's ſchemes f. 

—— But to this it may be anſwered, that, if th 
governor's ſchemes are, in the opinion of 
council, repugnant to the true intereſts. of th 
people, their oppoſition to ſuch ſchemes cannd 
be deemed a violation of their oath of fideli 
nor does it neceſſarily follow that they there) 
divulge what they have ſworn to keep ſecret, 
It appears to me, that the people at large re 
ſiding within the colonies, have much more ca 

of apprehenſion than their governors, from th 
exiſtence and exerciſe of legiſlative authority, i 
ſo unſtable a body as the board in queſtion : f 
although its individual members ought to he 
and I believe indeed commonly are, men « 
weight and property in their reſpective countries 
yet a territorial qualification is not indiſpenſib 
neceſſary to their appointment, as in the cale 
members choſen into the aſſembly. Perſon 
therefore may be, and I am afraid in former time 
have been, nominated to the council, who hav 
no natural concern in the welfare of the colon 
no community of intereſts with its inhabitants 
and who conſider themſelves wholly at the gc 
vernor's diſpoſal, and bound to ſupport all h 
meaſures, however incompatible with the gene 
ral good. Again: From the power which th 
governors aſſume of arbitrarily inflicting the ro( 
of ſuſpenſion, the board has not ſtability ſuffic 
ent to inſure reſpect to its refolutions. It ha 
neither ſtrength nor independency. Such of th 
members therefore as have property in the cou 
try, may perhaps ſometimes find themſelves in 


+ This opinion of Governor Lyttelton is quoted more i 
large in the Hiſtory of Jamaica, by Mr. Long, vol. I. p. 15 
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xe diſagreeable predicament than even thoſe 6 xx AP. 


jo have none; for they may be compelled to I. 
te as a governor ſhall dictate, in ſupport, po- 
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lr, of meaſures ruinous to the community in 
ich all their concerns are centered, or be ex- 
ed to the affront of public degradation; to 
e conſequent malignant miſconſtructions of the 
gar; and perhaps to the contempt of their 
m minds, in having accepted a ſtation which 
jects them to cenſure, for honeſtly diſcharg- 
the duties of it. 

| do not indeed know that many great evils 
ne actually been felt by the coloniſts at large, 
;m the inefficiency and inſtability of this body. 
wever, as it is the excellency of the Britiſh 
rernment, not merely to correct exiſting 
uſzs, but alſo to obviate and prevent (as far as 
man foreſight will permit) ſuch as may pol- 
dy or probably happen; many intelligent per- 
Ins have been led to controvert the claim of the 
uct! altogether to a participation in the legiſ- 
ure, They deny that this claim derives any 
l ſupport either from analogy to the conſtitu- 
of the parent ſtate, from the royal delega- 
u, or from any law of ſuflicient comprehen- 
n and efficacy to warrant ſuch a pretenſion in 
body ſo conſtituted. 

Ihe principal arguments which have been ad- 
* in ſupport of this opinion, are to this 
ect: . 

Ihe peers of Great Britain are hereditary mem- 

's of the legiſlature, and fit in parliament for 


E ſupport of their own great intereſts and in- 
rent dignity, and as an intermediate body be- 


een the crown and the people. In civil pro- 


's their perſons are ſacred, and in criminal, 


are tried by their own order. Neither can 
their 
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BO O k their privileges be taken from them but in ex 
VI. ordinary caſes, and then only by the ſentence 
\— the whole houſe, as a court of the higheſt jy 
diction, or by an act of the whole legiſlaty 
The ſovereign, it is true, can create as m; 
new peers as he pleaſes, but having once raiſed 
ſubject to this high dignity, his privileges theng 
forward, as a peer of parliament, are his . 
founded, not only on royal conceſſions, but 
the ancient fundamental conſtitution of the rei 
Thus, the houſe of lords forms a ſeparate bran 
of the legiſlature, diſtin& from, and entirely j 
dependent of, the crown on the one hand, a 
the commons on the other. Now, in all the 
reſpects, it is maintained, that a colonial co, 
cil has no conformity or ſimilitude with,: 
therefore could not originally have been inter 
ed to form a ſeparate eſtate, and ſupply in t 


colonies the place of, the houſe of peers of GI! 
Britain. „ 
It is contended further, that the power of Hen 


crown is not of itſelf ſufficiently extenſive to ce 
ſtitute ſuch a legiſlative branch, or ſeparate elt: 
in the colonies. The king, it is true, has 21 
gative in legiſlation, but the king has no right 
propoſe a law to, or to alter a law propoſed Hi 
the.lords or commons. His power is the pon 
of rejecting, and 2 more; which therefc 
is not ſo properly a legiſlative power, as a ney 
tive on the legiſlation of the other branches; 
mere defenſive privilege to enable him to withitag or: 
. the encroachments of the legiſlature, and preſe 
1 the government entire. As the king cannot ce 

fer on others what he poſſeſſes not himſelf, 
thing leſs than a ſolemn and preciſely declarato 
law, propoſed by the repreſentatives of the peop 
and confirmed by the crown, could, it 1s p | 
tende 
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aded, have given the ſhadow of authority to HAP. 
colonial or provincial council to form them. I. 
hes into a diſtin legiſlative eſtate. It follows, 
at their claim to legiſlative powers, thus un-. 
ported, is uſurpation and tyranny. | 
Theſe arguments, or arguments to the ſame - 
ſect, are urged with great ability in Mr. Long's | 
itory of Jamaica. I ſhall not attempt to con- 
vert them by elaborate diſcuſſion, but content 
ſelf with briefly ſtating the origin, as it js in 
a, (according to my conception) of the preten- 
ns of this branch to a diſtin& ſhare in co- 
nal legiſlation. If it be ſhewn that the exer- 

F of theſe pretenſions may, on ſeveral occa- 
us, be abſolutely neceſſary to the welfare and 
ty of the community; a very few words will 
ice on the queſtion of their conſtitutional le- 
ly, 
That it- was originally intended to eſtabliſh in 
1 of the colonial governments three diſtinct in- 
xndent legiſlative powers acting on the ſpot, 
the view of forming conſtitutions on the model 
England, I do not however believe; becauſe, 
ile the crown retains its neceſſary and conſti- 
tional right of diſannulling all acts of the pro- 
(cial legiſlatures, and while the privilege of 
ing a negative is likewiſe exerciſed by its go- 
mors in the colonies, independent of the coun- 
| there are four diſtinct eſtates inſtead of three. 
e caſe was, without doubt, that there being 
order of hereditary nobility in the plantations, 
t of which to conſtitute a dignified and efhci- 
tintermediate body, like the peers of England 
( Ireland, a legiſlative authority was at an ear- 
period entruſted to the governors and their 
uncil, acting conjointly, and forming a middle 
uch between the crown on the one hand, _ 
| t 
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BO Ok the repreſentatives of the people on the oth 
VI. The preſence and concurrence of the governo 
w—— were probably thought adviſeable, in the vie 
that the intereſts of the crown might generalj 
preponderate; while by ſelecting the member 
of the council from men of the firſt conſequence 
in each colony, it was perhaps conceived that 
falutary check was contrived againſt thoſe abuſe 
to which power, in the beſt hands, is ſometime 
liable; and on this plan the colonies -poſſeſſe 
the ſemblance, at leaſt, of an Engliſh legiſſatir 
conſtitution “. 1 | 
That ſuch was the firſt intention in the forma 
tion of all or moſt of the king's governments j 
the plantations (imperfect as the ſyſtem confeſſed] 
is, from the inſtdÞility of the council) appea 
from the inſtance of Barbadoes, where this a 
rangement ſtill exiſts; the governor and council 
in matters of legiſlation, conſtituting, not tt 
ſeparate and diſtinct bodies, independent of eac 
other, but one conſtituent branch only, fitting 
and deliberating together.—And ſuch too, fc 
ſome years, was the practice of Jamaica, and, 
believe, of all or moſt of the reſt of the roy: 
governments; but as it ſometimes became neceſ 
fary to reject popular bills, the governor, to dive 
the diſpleaſure of the aſſembly from himſelf to th 
council, declined- by degrees attending on ſuc 
occaſions ; leaving it to the board to ſettle matte 
with the aſſembly as they could, without his1 
terference. 'The council concurred, readily enoug 
in the governor's views, becauſe his abſence, 4 


* Every governor is expreſsly inſtructed to tranſmit fro 
time to time to his Majeſty the names of ſuch of the prine 
pal inhabitants as are beſt qualified to ſupply vacancies int! 
council, and it is rarely that any perſon is appointed who 
not previouſly recommended by the governor. 
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itin&t independent eſtate; and the crown, per- 


aafirmed and eſtabliſhed the practice by degrees 
zmoſt of the royal governments throughout the 
Frith plantations. If the people's repreſenta- 
res had conſidered this excluſive interpoſition of 
te council as an innovation, hen was their time 
p have oppoſed it; but it has not appeared to 
x that the aſſembly of any one colony, at any 
we period, denied a right in the council to nega- 
re bills in the firſt inſtance, without the gover- 
ormaWr's conſent or participation. Now the right in 
its i council to reject bills altogether in the firſt in- 
ledig ce, neceſſarily comprehending the privilege 
eat offering amendments to particular clauſes, 
us arinoney bills are always, and very properly, ex- 
unciß ved) the exerciſe of which privilege is, in truth, 
t tu ling more than an offer of uy e between 
each e council and aflembly. The former may ſay, 
ting e propoſe ſuch and ſuch amendments; adopt 
„ loin, or we uſe our power of rejection.“ And 
nd, L take to be the plain origin and actual riſe 
roch the privileges enjoyed, I believe, by the coun- 
neceii-hoard in every Britiſh colony in the Welt In- 
dive (Barbadoes excepted). of deliberating apart 
to en the governor on all bills ſent up by the 
_JuchMnbly ; of propoſing amendments to ſuch bills, 
latter of rejecting altogether, and without any par- 
nis Mpation with the governor, ſuch of them as they 
0; approve. Further than this, I do not know 
e, t the legiſlative authority of the council ex- 
ds, and I have no heſitation in pronouncing 


n ” e exerciſe of ſuch an authority, when enforced 
ach and independently, a moſt neceſſary and 
who Fu! expedient, tending to prevent violent and 


chievous diſputes between the delegates of the 
people, 


120V1N 


ering a reſtraint, gave them the ſemblance of a HAP. 


ging the utility and advantage of the meaſure, — 
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B O © K people, and the repreſentatives of the crown. 
VI. origin may have been illegitimate ; but its ade 
ton in the colonies for a century at leaſt, à 
recognition — the crown, have given it ſuch 
preſcriptive eſtabliſhment, as I conceive cor 

tutes law *. 
15 After all, the objections which have been mat 
þ to the preſent conſtitution of this body, ariſi 
from its want of ſufficient ſtability and indepen 
ence, are of an important and ſerious nature, 
Men are very unfit for legiſlators, whoſe delibe 
tions are liable to be biaſſed by external and it 
proper influence. If, on ſome occaſions, t 
are inſtruments of good, on others they may pro 
inſtruments of great evil. Yet I am willing 
hope that even this inconvenience might find 
remedy, if the colonial aſſemblies would taket 
ſubje& into ſerious and temperate conſideratic 
Were it required by law that no perſon ſho 
be appointed of the council who was not poſle 
of a landed eſtate within the colony to ſome gin 
value, as an indifpenfible qualification, fo th 
the private intereſts of the members might 
blended with thoſe of every other citizen, at 
were the terrors of ſufpenſion, which, like 
ſword of Damocles, hangs but by a thread, 
ax moved from them, they would become a reſpect 
; ble and moſt uſeful body +. At the ſame tin 


In truth the colonies gained a very important acquiſit 
by this ſeparation of the governor and council from each oti 
in matters of legiſlation, for, obtaining by this means 
ſemblance of three diſtinct eſtates, it enabled them the me 
eaſily to ſecure the privilege which they elaimed, that th 
laws ſhould be immediately in force as ſoon as conſented to 
the governor, without waiting for the royal confirmation. 

+ There ariſes, however, ſome difficulty in conſidering t 
point. While the council are liable to be ſuſpended at * 
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vill behoove the repreſentatives of the people, H Ap. 
1n eſpecial manner, to keep in their own hands, I. 
ximiniſhed and unimpaired, as a ſacred depoſit, w=w—=& 
| great and excluſive , privilege of granting or 
holding the ſupplies. If the council, inde- 

adent of the governor and the people, ſhall once 

les themſelves of the ſmalleſt ſhare in this 

jt important of all popular rights, they will 

come, from that moment, a ſtanding ſenate, 

4 an inſolent ariſtocracy. 


lofan arbitrary and capricious governor (and I remember an 
ice in Jamaica, of ſeven members being ſuſpended in one 
on a very frivolous pretence) their authority is very lightly 
aided, and ſometimes they are even treated with contempt 
ſult, On the other hand, if they were appointed for 
| they might, in their legiſlative capacity, become formi- 
ble both to the king's repreſentative and the people. They 
git obſtru& the ſupplies for no better reaſon than to get a 
governor. I am of opinion, therefore, that they ſhould 
il be amovable, but, in order to give them greater weight 
u they poſſeſs at preſent, they ſhould be amovable only b 
king's expreſs order, in conſequence of a ou addre 
n the commander in chief and the houſe of aſſembly, 
teir preſent conſtitution certainly requires ſome correction 
amendment; the more ſo, as in ſome of the colonies they 
re ſet up pretenſions of a very wide and extraordinary na- 
They have, at different times, claimed and exerciſed 
power of arbitrarily impriſoning for contempt, and for- 
rly even for fines laid by their own authority. They have 
aimed a right of originating public bills at their board, and 
1 of amending money bills paſſed by the aſſembly. They 
ne alſo claimed the right of appropriating the public reve- 
r, Kc. &c. All theſe, and other pretenſions, are equally 
ofiſtent with their original appointment of a council of - 
ante to the governor, and with the tenure by which they 
preſent exiſt, and ought to be conſtantly and firmly reſiſted 
the people's repreſentatives. 
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mother country. Afterwards, I ſhall enquire by wh 
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Eouſes of Aſſembly.—Prerogative denied to be in tj 
Crown of e/tabliſhing in the Colonies Conſtitution 
leſs fiee than that of Great Britain. M9. 
the Britiſh Weſt Indian I/lands ſettled by En 
grants from the Mother Country.—Reyal Pr 
clamations and Charters, Confirmations only 
ancient Rights. —Barbadoes, and ſome ale 
Hands, originally made Counties Palatine,—The 
local Legiſlatures how con/tituted, and the E 
tent of their Juriſdiction pointed out.. The 
Allegiance to, and Dependance on, the Croun Wt"! 
Great Britain, how ſecured. —Con/titutional Es": 
tent of Parliamentary Authority over them. 


Ir treating of the aſſemblies, or popular bran 
in the local ſyſtem of colonial adminiſtration, 
ſhall firſt attempt to inveſtigate the origin of th 
claim of the coloniſts to legiſlate for hembin 
by means of thoſe aſſemblies, and to diſplay t 
principles on which this claim was confirmed byt 


In this chapter, the nature and neceſſary uniformity 
my work, compel me to tread over a field wherein the foo 
ſteps of a great many preceding writers are ſtill viſible. 
preſume not therefore to fancy that I can produce many ne 
arguments myſelf, or give additional weight to thoſe wie 


have been advanced by others, on ſubje&s ſo well under o | 
and ſo frequently and freely canvaſſed during the late unhappy... 
diſputes with America, My aim will be anſwered, if, inſtei 
of originality and novelty, I am found to poſſeſs perſpicui 15 
u 


and preciſion. Happily, the great rights of mankind 3 
ſuſſiciently apparent, without the aid of logical deductio 
and abſtracted hypotheſis. | 
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pecans their allegiance to the crown of Great Bri- CHAP. 
zin, and profitable ſubordination to the Britiſh IL. 
uliament, is ſecured and maintained. [2 — 
From the arguments that have been urged in 
e latter part of the preceding chapter, concern- 
ug a prerogative in the crown to invelt the colo- 
nal council boards with ſome ſhare of legiſlative 
whority, I truſt it will not follow that the Eng- 
ih conſtitution has at any time lodged in the king 
ie llill greater prerogative of eſtabliſhing in the 
ith dependencies, ſuch a form and ſyſtem of 
wrernment as his majeſty ſhall think beſt. It is 
Incly one thing to ſay, that the crown may intro- 
luce into the plantations ſuch checks and con- 
fouls as are congenial to thoſe inſtitutions by 
dich freedom is belt ſecured in the mother coun- 
ty, and another to aver that the crown may with- 
bold from the colonies the enjoyment of freedom 
nogether. Nevertheleſs, were the maxim well 
funded, that the prerogative of the crown in 
ranging the ſyſtem of colonial eſtabliſhments 
k unlimited, no concluſion could be drawn from 
that would impeach, in the ſmalleſt degree, the 
ckim of the Britiſh coloniſts in America to a 
britiſh conſtitution ; inaſmuch as the ſovereign, | 
repreſenting the whole nation, repeatedly recog- 
nzed in the firſt ſettlers and their poſterity, by 
rrious ſolemn. grants, proclamations, charters, 
nd treaties, the ſame liberties, privileges, and 
minunities which were poſſeſſed and enjoyed by 
heir fellow ſubjects remaining in Great Britain. 
know not, indeed, that thoſe grants, procla- 
nations, charters, and treaties, were eſſentially 
neceſſary to freedom; for if, as I preſume I Have 
lulßciently demonſtrated on a former occaſion *, . 


* Book III. c. 2. * 
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emigrating for the purpoſe of forming plantatio 


* forces conquer, or Engliſh adventurers poſſe 


* planting ſuch territory, ought, in conſideratid 
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even a conquered ſtate, retaining its ancient i; 
habitants, no ſooner becomes ceded to Gre 
Britain, than it is aſſimilated to its gbyernme 
and imbibes the ſpirit of its free conſtitution; 
if this, as I contend, is the law of England, 
requires but little argument to prove that Engl 
ſubjects, whether ſettling in countries which the 
valour has annexed to the Britiſh dominion, « 


on vacant or derelict lands, are entitled of rig 
ſo long as they preſerve their allegiance, to 
leaſt an equal degree of national protection, wi 
adopted aliens and vanquiſhed enemies, Some 
our poſſeſſions in America and the Wet Indi 
(Jamaica in particular, as we have ſeen) ve 
obtained by the forces of the ſtate ; the indi 
duals of which became proprietors of the cou 
try which they had conquered. Other countric 
as Barbadoes and Antigua, were found yac: 
and unoccupied, and were made valuable appe 
dages to Great Britain, by the enterprizing ſpit 
and at the ſole expence of a few private advent 
rers. Even where the lands were foreibly takt 
from the ancient Indian inhabitants, though n 
thing can ſanctify injuſtice, yet the Engliſh ti 
is unimpeachable by any other European powe 
and the Engliſh nation has received the benefit 
the enterprize. Shall it then (to uſe an excelle 
and unanſwerable argument of Mr. Long on ti 
ſubject) * ſhall it be affirmed, © that if Engl 


* themſelves of diſtant lands, and thereby exte 
the empire, and add to the trade and opulent 
* of England; the Engliſhmen ſo poſleſling : 


> Hiſt, Jamaica, 
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of the great ſervices thereby effected to their C HAP. 
nation, to be treated worſe than aliens, to forfeit II. 

al the rights of Engliſh ſubje&s, and tobe left 
to the mercy of an abſolute and arbitrary form 

of government ?* Nothing ſurely can equal the 

ſurdity of ſo ſavage a doctrine“ 

Conſidering, therefore, the further diſcuſſion of 

his point as ſuperfluous, I come to the concluſion 


tich neceflanily reſults from the premiſes, and 


Let us conſider (ſays Mr. Locke) a conqueror in a 
| war, 'and ſee what power he gets, and over whom. 
« Firſt, he gets no power by his conqueſt over thoſe that con- 
zred with him. They that fought on his fide cannot ſuffer 
the conqueſt, but muſt at leaſt be as much freemen as they 
before. And moſt commonly, they ſerve upon terms, 
d on condition to ſhare with their leader, and enjoy a part 
{ the ſpoil, and other advantages that attend the conquering 
ud: or, at leaſt, have a part of the ſubdued country be- 
ped upon them. And the conquering people are not, I 
pe, to be ſlaves by conqueſt, and wear their laurels only to 
r they are ſacrifices to their leader's triumph, We are told 
ſlome, that the Engliſh monarchy is founded in the Norman 
puqueſt, and that our princes have thereby a title to abſolute 
minion; which, if it were true (as by hiſtory it appears 
terwiſe) and that William had a right to make war on this 
knd, yet his dominion by conqueſt could reach no farther 
kn to the Saxons and Britons, that were then inhabitants of 
ls country, The Normans that came with him, and helped 
conquer, and all deſcended from them, are freemen, and no 
jects by conqueſt ; let that give what dominion it will.” 
vo far Mr. Locke His friend and correſpondent Mr. 
alyneux, of Dublin, in his Treatiſe of the Caſe of Ireland's 
ng bound by Engliſh Acts of Parliament, repeats the ſame = 
zument, and illuſtrates it as follows:“ Suppoſing (he ob- 
ts) that Hen. II. had a right to invade Ireland, and that 
tad been oppoſed therein by the inhabitants, it was only the 
kcient race of the Iriſh that could ſuffer by this ſubjugation ; 
 Enzliſh and Britons, that came over and conquered with 
a, retained all the freedoms. and immunities of free-born 
bjecs ; they, and their deſcendants, could not in reaſon 
Ic theſe for being ſucceſsful and victorious ; for ſo, the ſtate 
both conquerors and conquered ſhall be equally laviſh.” 


it 


— 
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BO O K it appears to me to be clear and uncontrovertible 
VI. that the royal proclamations and charters whic 
3 guaranteed and confirmed to the firſt planter 
emigrating to America and the Weſt Indies, ; 
the liberties, franchiſes, and immunities of fre 
denizens remaining within the kingdom, wert 
and were meant to be, declaratory only of ancie 
rights ; not creative of new privileges. They we 
nothing more than royal recognitions, expreſſi 
of a reciprocal relation between the ſovereign a 
his ſubjects, notwithſtanding their removal, cox 
veying the conſent of the king, as head andr 
preſentative of the. Engliſh ſtate, to their emigr 
tion ;. and aſſuring them, expreſsly, or by evider 
implication, fo long as they preſerved their all 
glance, the full and undiſturbed enjoyment « 
thoſe inherent rights, which no climate nor con 
pact can take away or diminiſh, 

Such, I conceive, was the ground on which t 
firſt Engliſh coloniſts claimed, amongſt othi 
rights, the great and important one of afſenti 
to all laws by which they were to be bound; 0 
to ſpeak ſomewhat more ſuitably to the actu 
ſituation of the people of England, of bei 
bound by ſuch laws only, as in their operatiot 
ſhould extend to, and bind the governors equal 
with the governed ; the framers equally with 


the reſt of the kingdom * and hence, the ellablil 
| met 


— 
— — nd 4 
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* By the principles of the Britiſh conſtitution, ever m 
ſhould be repreſented ; but the deviation from a rule too u 
for practice is ſafely borne, becauſe the intereſt of every p 
ticular member of parliament ſtands as a pledge, that no i 
vidual in the kingdom can be oppreſſed. In other words, t 
great ſecurity which the people of Great Britain have, | 
their repreſentatives ſhall not abuſe their truſt, is, b! 


4 


cannot impoſe on others what they are not to feel themſelves. 


— 
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tibi t in all the Britiſh provinces of North Ame- CH Ap. 
whit. and iſlands of the Wet, Indies, of aſſem- II. 
inter Ms, or houſes of repreſentatives, which, being 
es, zi: choſen by the people, forming a part of 


{living among the people, and occaſionally to 
reolved into the general maſs, muſt neceſſarily 
icipate, with a tender intereſt, in every thing 
xt concerns the 3 | | 
perhaps, inſtead of confirming to the coloniſts 
liberal ſyſtem of ſelf-government, it was, or 
git have been contended on the part of the 


F fre 

Were 
andi 
y We 
reſin 
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» CO 

nden, that the permiſſion of returning - repre- 
niger res to the Britiſh parliament, was all that, 
vid beir own principles, they could pretend to 
ain; and the examples of Durham and Cheſter 
ent it have been adduced in ſupport of this argu- 


con t. Thoſe counties being counties palatine, 
(complained, that,“ for ſack of knights and 
rrefles, they were touched and grieved with 
and ſtatutes made within the court of par- 
nent ;”” and they pleaded that acts and ſta- 
ts ſo made, © were derogatory unto their moſt 
dent juriſdictions, liberties, and privileges.” 
ar plea was allowed, and parliamentary repre- 
ation granted them. It is obſe-:vable too, that 
ubadoes and the Charaibean Iſlands, as well as 
ie provinces of North America, were at firſt 
ated into counties palatine, expreſsly after the 
vdel of Durham. But the king and parliament 
ably thought, what all who duly conſider the 
ia muſt Tow think, that a parliamentary 
100 en with a kingdom three thouſand miles diſ- 
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it of parliament was made (ſays Judge Hobart) conſti- 
ig a man a judge in his own cauſe, it would be void by 
aw of nature.” See an excellent ſpeech of George John- 
e, Eſquire, in the Parliamentary Debates for. 1775, 
70 this argument is enforced. 

| tant, 


\ | 1 
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BOOK tant, was impracticable to any good purpoſe, 
VI. is moſt certain, that the Britiſh parliament, fror 
ny firſt to laſt, conſented that the king ſhould goye 
his ſubjects in America (fo far at leaſt as relate 
to their own internal concerns) as he governe 
his ſubjeQs in Ireland, by parliaments of thei 
own. Nor, if the election of repreſentatives 
an original right, veſted in, and inſeparable fro 
the freehold,” as it hath been pronounced by th 
higheſt authority“; and if the impracticabil 
of the coloniſts being adequately repreſented i 
the Britiſh legiſlature be admitted, could ſuch 
conſent be with-held from them on any princip| 
of reaſon and juſtice; unleſs indeed it be reaſon 
able and juſt to contend, that the coloniſts, : 
having, — their remote ſituation, need « 
greater protection than their fellow. ſubjects: 
home, are on that account entitled to 4%. 
Provincial parliaments, or colonial aſſemblie 
(it matters not by what name they are called) being 
thus eſtabliſhed and recognized, we ſhall find 
that in their formation, mode of proceeding, and 
extent of juriſdiction within their own circle 
they have conſtantly copied, and are required tc 
copy, as nearly as circumſtances will admit, the 
example of the parliament of Great Britain. The 
freeholders are aſſembled in each town or pari 
reſpectively by the king's writ ; their ſuffrages are 
taken by an officer of the crown, and the per 
ſons elected are afterwards commanded, by royal 
proclamation, to meet together at a certain time 
and place in the proclamation named, to frame 
ſtatutes and ordinances for the public fafety. 
When met, the oaths of allegiance, &c. are ad- 
miniſtered unto each of them; and a ſpeaker be- 


* Lord Chief Juſtice Holt. 
ing ' 
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ing choſen and approved, the ſeſſion opens by a CHAP. 
ſpeech from the king's.repreſentative. The aſſem- II. 
bly then proceed, as a grand provincial inqueſt, vw 
to hear grievances, and to correct ſuch public 
buſes as are not cognizable before inferior tribu- 
nls. They commit for contempts, and the courts 

of law have refuſed, after ſolemn argument, to 
licharge perſons committed by the ſpeaker's war- 

rant —They examine and controul the accounts 

of the public treaſurer; - they vote ſuch ſupplies, 

ky ſuch taxes, and frame ſuch laws, ſtatutes, and 
odinances, as the exigencies of the province or 
colony require. Jointly with the governor and 
council, they exerciſe the higheſt acts of legiſla- 

ion; for their penal laws, which the judges are 
worn to execute, extend even to life; many per- 

bns having ſuffered death under laws paſſed in 

de colonies, even before they had received the 

myal aſſent. On the whole, ſubject to the reſtric- 

ion that their trade laws are not repugnant to 

thoſe of Great Britain, there are no concerns of 
local and provincial nature, to which the autho- 

nty of the colonial laws does not extend *, Th 


- * The following proceedings of the legiſlature of Jamaica 
n 1766, while it illuſtrates this part of my ſubject, cannot 
ll to prove highly intereſting to every inhabitant of the Britiſh 


colonies. 


To his honour RocgR Hor ExLETsox, Eſquire, his 
Majeſty's Lieutenant Governor and Commander in 
Chief, in and over this his Majeſty's iſland of Ja» 
maica, &c. &c. Z 


The humble Addreſs of the Aſſembly. 


May it pleaſe your honour, | 
We, his majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjeQs, the 
' allembly of Jamaica, thoroughly convinced of your honour's 
' readineſs to hear, and inclination to redreſs, as much as in 
jou lies, every grievance that may affect any of his majeſty's 
y * ſubjects, 
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BOOK This reſtriction was intended probably as an 
VI. auxiliary to other means for preſerving the unity 
of the empire, and maintaining the ſuperintend. 
ing and controuling power of the mother country 


nh 


© ſubjes, beg leave to repreſent to you one which calls aloud 
for immediate relief, it being in itſelf of the moſt dangerous 
© and alarming nature, and having already given birth to ſuch 
confuſions and diſtractions in this unhappy country, as have 
not at any time before been known in it. 
Our anceſtors, Sir, who ſettled this Britiſh colony, were 
Engliſhmen, and brought with them a right to the laws of 
England as their inheritance, which they did not, nor could 
forfeit by ſettling here. Ever ſince civil government was 
firſt eſtabliſhed among us, which was very ſoon after the re- 
ſtoration of King Charles the Second, we have enjoyed in 
this colony a conſtitution and form of government as nearly 
reſembling that of our 'mother country as it was perhaps 
poſſible to make it; our lives, our liberties, and our proper- 
ties, ſecured to us by the ſame laws, have ever been deter- 
mined and adjudged by ſimilar juriſdictiqus, and ſuch monies 
as have been neceſſary for the ſupport of his majeſly's go- 
vernment here, have, as in England, ever been raiſed upon 
the people with their own conſent given by their repreſeuta- 
tives in aſſembly ; our courts of jultice, where life, liberty, 
and property are adjudged, are governed by the ſame laws, 
and ſtand in the ſame degrees of ſubordination to one au- 
ther, as the courts which they reſpectively ſtand for, do in 
England; our houſe of aſſembly, as repreſenting the whole 
body of our pcople, does, and ever did, hold the ſame raik 
in the ſyſtem of our conſtitution, as the houſe of common 
does in that of our mother country; here, as in England, 
our repreſentatives in aſſembly are the grand inqueſt of our 
community; they have the power, and it is their duty to 
enquire into the corruptions of office, the abuſes of govert- 
ment, and the ill adminiſtration of juſtice, and for that pur- 
poſe it 1s that this body has here, as in our mother country, 
ever enjoyed a ſuperiority over all the courts of juſtice, aud 
a power of examining their conduct; and all judges, magil- 
trates, and public officers, have ever been amenable to the 
| aſſembly, and their conduct liable to its inſpection; and 
here, as in England, we owe it to the wholeſome and fre- 
quent exertions of ſuch a power in the repreſentative body of 
the people, that we are at this day a free people; without it 
6c we 
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n matters of trade; but it implies alſo a recipro- © H Ap. 
al engagement or obligation on the part of the II 


pitiſh parliament, not to interpoſe its authority 


n matters to which the colonial aſſemblies are 
ſuſficiently 


xe can have no ſecurity or defence againſt the corruption of 
ulges, and the abuſes which may happen in every depart- 
(gent of adminiſtration. a 

© It is againſt a moſt flagrant, unprovoked, and unprece- 
emed attack and violation which Mr. Lyttelton, our late 
 hancclior, made upon this indubitable right of the people, 
that we now reſort. to your honour for redreſs, 

© [Ia December 1764, Pierce Cooke and Lachlan M*Neil, 
u men who had been committed by the aſſembly for breach 
(cf privilege, and were in cuſtody of Edward Bolt, the meſ- 
„ger of the houle, by virtue of the ſpeaker's warrant, 
d, in contempt of the power and juriſdiction of the houſe, 
„ ply in the firſt inſtance to Mr Lyttelton as chancellor, for 
'vrits of Habeas Corpus upon the ftatute of the thirty-firſt 
' of Charles the Second, and upon the return of the ſaid 
' writs, he did, in a Court.of Chancery which he called for 
lat purpoſe, releaſe the priſoners, and declare as follows: 
That it did not appear to him from the words of any act of 
# varliament, or of any act of the governor, council, and 
* aſembly of this iſland, or of his majeſty's commiſſion or in- 
* [utions to his excellency as governor of this iſland, or by 
* 2ny other means whatſoever, that the commitment of the 
* [id Pierce Cooke into the cuſtody of the ſaid Edward Bolt 
* is legal; and his excellency the chancellor was therefore 
pleaſed to order, adjudge, and decree, and it is hereby order- 
* ed, adjudged, and decreed, That the ſaid Pierce Cooke be, 
* by the authority of this court, releaſed and diſcharged from 
* the cuſtody of the ſaid Edward Bolt; and did alſo make 
* the fame declaration and order as to the ſaid Lachlan 
F MNeil,”” which orders and declarations of his, he did 
molt irregularly call decrees, and order them to be enrolled 
among the records of the Court of Chancery, 

It is evident from the opinions of the ableſt lawyers in 
England, ever ſince the paſſing of that ſtatute, from the opi- 
dions and declarations of judges, the uniform determinations 
of all the courts in England, and the conſtant declarations 


and practice of the houſe of commons, that the ſaid ſtatute f 


was not, nor could be intended to extend to commitments 
„either houſe of parliament, and that the houſe of com- 


* mong - 
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332 © HISTORY OF THE 
BO O K ſufficiently competent. With powers ſo extenfiyg 
VI. and efficient, theſe aſſemblies muſt neceſſarily be 
\—T> ſovereign and ſupreme within their own juriſdi 
tion; unobſtructed by, and independent of al 

; contro 


mons is the only proper judge of its own privileges and cor 
mitments; this determination of Mr. Lyttelton's, tend 
therefore manifeſtly to degrade the repreſentatives of th 
people, in the ſyſtem of our conſtitution, from that ran 
and authority which is held by the like body in our moth 
country, and if ſuffered to remain, would ſubvert the fund; 
mentals of that ſyſtem, by giving the Court of Chancery 
power to controul the proceedings of the aſſembly, and b 
reducing them to a dangerous and unconſtitutional depe 
dence upon governors, would leave the people without tha 
protection againſt arbitrary power, which nothing but a fre 
and independent aſſembly can give them. 

© Every court of juſtice, from the meaneſt quarter ſeffior 
up to the two houſes of parliament, has a power of con 
mitting for contempt, and this power requires no act of pa 
liament to confer it, it being incident to the inftitution « 
every court of juſtice, and neceſſary for its exiſtence, for 
would be impoſſible to ſupport any authority without it. 
* 'The courts of juſtice here, ſtanding in the ſame degree 
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© of ſubordination to one another, as they reſpectively doi J 
England; commitments by the inferior, may be, and fra 
* quently are, examined and determined by the ſuperior court: ©: 
© and as commitments by the houſe of commons cannot ban 
* nor ever were, diſcharged by any of the inferior courts, col 
© this extraordinary act of Mr. Lyttelton ſtands in our cou 5"! 
try without a precedent, ſuch a thing having never before h 
time been attempted. ö ide 
The power of commitment by the houſe of commons Wi ©» 
* their's by the common law, as well as their privileges, i!” 
* which they are the only competent judges, for they judge c ld 
* theſe matters by the law and uſage of parliament, which Wh 
© part of the common law. | wt 
As all the inferior courts here enjoy and exerciſe the ſan s 
© powers with thoſe they ſtand for in England, it is ſurely re: ler 
« ſonable and juſt that the repreſentatives,of the people berg" (i 
© called by the ſame authority, and conſtituted for the fan Gang 
6 ls ſhould alſo enjoy the ſame powers with thoſe of Ge © 1 
© Britain. | | 


We beg leave to repreſent further to your honour, that 


* the thirty-firlt clauſe of an act of the governor, council, an 
© afſemb 
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abſurd than to ſuppoſe, that a people can be ſub- 


ime time equal powers, yet not communicatin 
i 1 


aſſembly of this iſland, intituled, . An act for granting a 
'revenue to his majeſty, his heirs, and ſucceſſors, for the 
i {ypport of the government of this iſland, and for reviving 
d perpetuating the acts and laws thereof, which has re- 
ceived the royal approbation, it is declared, . That all ſuch 
kus and ſtatutes of England as have been at any time 
eleemed, introduced, uſed, accepted, or received as laws in 
this iſland, ſhall and are hereby declared to be and continue 
ws of this his majeſty's iſland of Jamaica for ever;“ and 
that the aſſemblies of Jamaica, 'as appears by their minutes, 
conſidering it their duty to aſſimilate their proceedings to 
thoſe of the houſe of commons, have conſtantly governed 
themſelves in caſes of commitment, and in the exerciſe. of 
their juriſdiction, by the law and uſage of parliament, which 
king undoubtedly part of the law of England, the uſe and 
tion ¶ bracfit thereof was confirmed to them by virtue of the above 
i beyond a poſſibility of doubt. 
Fbis arbitrary meaſure of Mr. Lyttelton, ſo totally unpre- 
edented either in England or here, ſo repugnant to reaſon, 
juſtice, and law, and ſo evidently ſubverſive of our rights, 
lberties, and properties, will therefore, we doubt not, be 
court confidered by your honour as it deſerves to be; and as it 


inot de varks that gentleman's adminiſtration with the moſt odious 
urts, colours, ſo, we truſt, that the deſtruction of it will diſtin- 
ir cou Lui and adorn your's. 

fore It is in full confidence of your honour's juſtice and love of 


iberty, that we this day, in the name and behalf of our- 
klves, and of all the good people in this colony, lay before 
four honour, the ill conſequences and injuſtice of the afore- 
ad determination, and beſeech you, as the only means of 
queting the diſturbance and apprehenſions they have raiſed 
n the minds of his majeſty's moſt loyal and faithful ſubjects, 


mons 
eges, , 
judge © 
which 


the lam give orders that the ſame be vacated, and the enrolment 
rely rei "creof cancelled from the records of the court of Chancery, 
ple her n ſuch a way, that no traces may remain of ſo wicked and 
the ſan Gngerous a precedent. | 


f Gre © Paſſed the aſſembly the ſecond day of July, 1766.” 


The preceding application from the houſe of aſſembly 


ing been ſubmitted by the lieutenant governor to the 
council 


„that 
ncil, a 


aſſembl 


antroul from without; for nothing can be more CH Ap. 


x to two different legiſlatures, exerciſing at th 
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BOOK with each other, nor, from their ſituation, cap 


ble of being privy to each other's proceedings. 
It has, I know, been urged, that the principle 
I have thus laid down, and the rights which 


nay 


council for their advice, the board addreſſed him as f. 
lows : | 


The humble Addreſs of the Council, 


© May it pleaſe your honour, 


We, his majeſty's moſt dutifut and loyal ſubjecds, il 
council of Jamaica, have, agreeably to your honoy 
meſſage, laying before us the addreſs of the houſe of afſe: 
bly to your honour, taken into our ſerious conſideration t 
ſubject-· matter thereof: we have alſo examined and conſde 
ed the proceedings now in the office of the regilter of t 
Court of Chancery, and the determination of his excelle 
the late chancellor, touching the releaſe of Pierce Coo 
and Lachlan M' Neil, from a commitment of the alla 
Although we have the moſt favourable opinion of the |; 
chancellor's intention in that deciſion, yet finding that 
chancellor or judge in this iſland, ever before took upon bim 
to make any determination upon a warrant or commitment 
either branch of the legiſlature, it is with concern, we « 
ſerve, that ſuch proceeding of the late chancellor in ſo ne 
in ſo delicate a caſe, by diſcharging the ſaid Pierce C 
aud Lachlan M*Neil from the commitment of the houle 
aſſembly, was unprecedented and irregular. _. 

© Tt is alſo with ſorrow of heart we have ſeen and felt t 
his majeſty's colony, ever fince that determination, labo 
ing under a variety of diſtreſſes, flowing chiefly from 
apprehenſions of his majeſty's ſubjects, that the eſtabliſh 
a precedent of this nature in the Court of Chancery, m 
lay a fuundation for chancellors and judges of inferior ec 
to interfere in, and to take upon them to determine an 
privileges of the legiſlative bodies of this iſland. 
Permit us therefore to recommend-it to your honour 
the only expedient which we conceive will be effectua 
quiet the minds of the people, to unite the ſeveral brane 
of the legiſſature, and to reſtore peace and tranquillity 
this country, that you will be pleaſed to cauſe the ſaid de 
mination made by the late chancellor, whereby the 
Pierce Cooke and Lachlan N- Neil were diſcharged | 


their commitment, and all their proceedings mans tC 
. * bio 


a ® W «a 6 a &S 


1 
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are allotted to the inhabitants of the Britiſh colo- CM Ap. 


"Þ ies, tend immediately to ſovereign and national II. 
X empire, diſtinct from, and independent of, the go- wy— 
* ſernment of the parent ſtate. It will be found, 


however, 


brought before you, and in the preſence of the council and 
'afembly, that you will be pleaſed to cauſe the regiſter of the 
i {aid court of Chancery to enter a vacatur on the ſaid deter- 
i mination, or otherwiſe reverſe it in the moſt effeQual manner, 
ſo that the ſame may not be made uſe of as a precedent in 
ſuture.” 


O receiving this addreſs, the lieutenant governor came into 
euocil, and having commanded the attendance of the houſe 
n be council chamber, was pleaſed to make the following 
wech: | 


Is, il 
"004 
alle 
10n t 
onhde 
of t 
cellen 


© Gentlemen of the Council, Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen 
'of the Aſſembly, | 


' In conſequence of the addreſſes I have received from each 
i of your bodies, ] now meet you here, and as the determina- 
ton upon record in the office of the regiſter, of the Court of ' 
Chancery, appears to have been irregular and unprecedent- 


'ed, whereby the minds of the people have been greatly diſ- 
e OF quicted, and many diſtreſſes and evils have atilen to this 
* neu country ; and having nothing fo much at heart, as the ſup- 
e 


' porting the honour and dignity of the crown, and promoting 
' the peace and happineſs of the people, I have, agreeably to 
pour requeſts, taken, as chancellor, ſuch order therein, that 


1 felt de (aid proceedings, and the entry upon record thereof, are* 
1, bo r:cated, annulled, and made void, to all intents and purpoſes 
from wiatſoeverz and for your further ſatisfaction herein, I have 
tabli i ordered the regiſter to attend farthwith in the council cham- 
TY, 18 der with the ſaid proceeding, and the book of records in 
ror CO 


' which the ſame are entered, and that he do, in preſence of 
' the three branches of the legiſlature of this iſland, enter a 
' racatur in the margent of the ſaid ſeveral proceedings, and 


ine un 


honour, the entries of the. ſame in the ſaid book of records, and that 
ffectus BW be do in your. preſence draw eroſs lines over the ſaid pro- 
al bra" ceedings and the entries thereof, in the uſual form and 
1quillit a anner. Kerry. © | 


ſaid de © This meaſure, adopted upon your united recommenda- 


y I tion, cannot, I am perſuaded, fail of producing every happy 

zrged conſequence, by reſtoring and firmly eſtabliſhing that har- 

mo g mony and unanimity fo carneftly wiſhed for, and fo eſſentially 
; 


« neceflary 


wry y 
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BO O K however, that the dependency of the colonies ot 
VI. and their allegiance to, the crown of Great Britai 

| "> and allo their proper ſubordination to the Briti 
parliament, are ſecured by ſufficient ties, regul 

tions, and reſtraints; ſome of which ſeem at fir 
inconſiſtent even with the premiſes I have ſtate 

Thus, as to the ſupremacy of the crown; amor 

various other prerogatives, the king reſerves 
himſelf, not only the nomination of the ſeve 
overnors, the members of the council, and mo 

of the public officers of all deſcriptions +, but 
poſſeſſes allo at the ſame time, as we have ſeer 

the right of diſallowing and rejecting all laws an 
ſtatutes of the colonial aſſemblies, even after the 

have received the aſſent and approbation of 

own lieutenant in the colony, Hence the affirm 


* neceſſary to his majeſty's ſervice, and the welfare of i 
| community. | 


The regiſter of the Court of Chancery attending, bei 
called in, and having produced the records; and read the { 
ral proceedings in the ſaid addreſs mentioned, he did then, 
the command, and in the preſence of his honour, and int 
preſence of the council and aſſembly, enter a vacatur in | 
margin of the ſaid ſeveral proceedings, and draw croſs li 
over the ſaid proceedings and the entries thereof, and cancelle 
the ſeveral papers relating thereto. f 


— = 
* 


(F It was after a long and arduous ſtruggle, that the p 
ple of Jamaica obtained this great victory; no leſs than f 
different aſſemblies having been called, and abruptly difſoln 
becauſe they refuſed to raiſe the ſupplies, unleſs ſatisfaCd 
| was given them in this buſineſs; at length, on a change 
mipiſters in Great Britain, the Governor (Mr. Lyttelton) 
recalled, and the lieutenant governor direted to comply wi 

their wiſhes, in the manner we have ſcen. 


+ This is ſpoken of thoſe colonies which are called king 
governments; for, before the late civil war, the governor, 
a proprietary government, was named by the proprietor, lu 
ject to the reſtrictions eont ned in 7 and 8 W. III. c. 22. . 
and in two of the charter provinces of North America, all u 
officers, except thoſe of the admiralty and cuſtoms, were chol 
by the people. 


ti 
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oppoſed by three negatives; the firſt in the 


\ the crown; which poſſeſſes likewiſe the power 
f puniſhing the two former branches by diſmiſ- 
im, if they preſume to act in contradiction to . 
be royal pleaſure, | WE 
Nor is the regal authority leſs efficient and ex- 
nive over the executive power within the colo- 
id mois, than over the legiſlative. The governor, as 
have ſhewn, is commonly chancellor by his 
fce; but whether aſſiſted by his council, or pre- 
ding ſolely in this high department, an appeal 
to the king in council, in the nature of a 
t of error, from every decree that he makes; 
ud the like liberty of appeal is allowed from the 
igment or ſentence of the governor in council, 
ting as a court of error“. The reaſon aſſigned 
1 law authorities for allowing ſuch ——_ is 
n: That without them, the rules and practice 
flaw in the colonies might by degrees inſenſi- 
y deviate from thoſe of the mother country, to 
he diminution of her ſuperiority +. 

Again: the king, as ſupreme head of the em- 
ire, has the ſole prerogative of making peace 


* It is neceſſary however in either court, firſt, That in 
ales of property the matter in diſpute ſhould be to the value 
1.50 ſterling, to be aſcertained by affidavit. Secondly, 
(hat the appeal be made within fourteen days after judgment 
the court of error, and within one month after the deter- 
ination of the court of chancery, by giving ſecunty for the 
ſecution of it; and it is required by the lords of appeal 
| England, that the party appealing muſt proceed within 
he months after the a pea is allowed in the plantations, 
the appeal is dilmifled of courſe. A cauſe cannot be tranſ- 
ted for difficulty, but muſt be determined ane way or 


7 Vaughan's Reports 402. Show. Parl. C. 33. 
Vol., II. * and 


he roice of the people in their repreſentatives, CHAP, _ 


uncil, the ſecond in the governor, and the third W> . 


— 5 
1 . = * * 
c 
. 


— 


— 
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' BOOK and war, treaties, leagues, and alliances wit 
VI. foreign ſtates; and the coloniſts are as ful 
| wr bound by, and ſubject to, the conſequences ther 
| of, as the inhabitants within the realm. 30 f 
is readily admitted; but another claim of f 
crown, ſuppoſed to reſult from the prerogati 
laſt mentioned—I mean, that of regulatin 
the colonial military eſtabliſhments both'by 
and land, quartering troops in ſuch towns a 
places in the plantations as the king ſees be 
augmenting them at pleaſure, and retaining the 
in the colonies at all times and at all ſeaſons, 
well in peace as in war, not only without, b 
againſt, the conſent of their. aſſemblies, muſt | 
admitted with ſome hmitation. An 
| It is indeed aſſerted in all our law books, t 
Z the ſole ſupreme command and government of 
4 the forces by ſea and land, and of all forts a 
| |  - places in all parts of the Britiſh dominions, ey 
* was, conſtirlionally and legally, the. undoubt 
and excluſive prerogative of the crown; b 
againſt the abuſes which might poſlibly ref 
from the exerciſe of a power thus extenſive at 
dictatorial, the ſubjects reſiding within the real 
have this ſecurity, that their repreſentatives m 
retain in their own hands the means of ſuppc 
of all the Britiſh forces, both maritime and mi 
tary. Thus, though the king has the prero 
tive of commanding armies and equipping fleet 


yet without the concurrence of parliament ; 
cannot maintain them. He can declare war, M. 
without the aſſiſtance of parliament he canng@F*? 
carry it on. The royal prerogative in theſe : P 
ſpects is aptly compared by De Lolme to a in... 
completely equipped, but which the parliamenion 
by drawing off the water, can at pleaſure lea E 


aground. 


t ſeems therefore naturally and neceſſarily to c HA P. 
blow, that if the inhabitants of the colonies are II. 4 
atitied to the ſame rights, and have equal fecu- SS 
ties for thoſe rights, as are enjoyed by their 
flow ſubjects in Great Britain, there muſt exiſt 
me reſtraint againſt the exorbitance and abuſe 
{the power contended for in the preſent caſe. 
tis to little purpoſe to tell the coloniſts, when 
moaning under the preſſure of military go- 
ment, that no military force, however le- 
ply raiſed and maintained, can be lawfully 
mployed to violate their rights; as whoever 
ads the word will decide upon the queſtion of 
f. a 
1 as little purpoſe may our remaining colo-— 
wes be told, that the parliament of Great Britain 
nil never ſuffer a precedent of arbitrary power = 
b be eſtabliſhed in any part of the Britiſh domi- 5 
tons. They will probably inſiſt, that the Bri- | 9 
ih parliament is not competent to judge for | | 
Hen—at leaſt in the firſt inſtance. They may 
contend that thoſe who feel, or are in danger of 
eling oppreſſion, can beſt determine when it 
may be proper to reſiſt its attack, or to guard 
wanſt its approach. 

t cannot however be denied, that if parliament 
hould be apprized that the juſt authority of the 
own over the colonies has degenerated into ty= | 


+ It' is obſervable that this claim in the erown was admit- 
td to be a grievance by the commiſſioners appointed, in 
April 1778, Pr reſtoring - peace in America. In a letter 
eſe n the Earl of Carliſſe, Meſſieurs Eden and Johnſtone, 
A liree of the ſaid commiſſioners, to the preſident of the con- 
ga, dated the gth of June, 1778, they declare a diſpoſi- 
amen don to concur in ſuch an arrangement as ſhould provide that 
> lea o military force ſhould be kept up in the different ſtates of 
North America, without the conſent of che general congreſs 
i particular aſſemblies. — 


Y 2 | ranny, 
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BOO K ranny, it is not only their right, but their duty 

VI. to interpoſe, even on their own account; for! 

— has been well and eloquently ſaid, that wheneve 

the liberties of Great Britain ſhall be devoted, 

is probable her diſſolution will not begin in th 

center: ſhe will feel ſubjection, like the coldnel 

. of death, creeping upon her from her extremi 
ties. : 

Having thus pointed out ſome remarkable ir 

ſtances of colonial ſubordination to the king,: 

the ſovereign head and ſupreme executive in th 

government of Great Britain and its dominion 

I ſhall proceed to another enquiry, of no leſs i 

portance (and to which indeed ſome of the la 

obſervations naturally lead) and that is, how f. 

the joint authority and collective power of king 

lords, and commons conſtitutionally extend, and 

on the principles of a free government, ought t 

be exerciſed in ſupporting the unity of the en 

- pire, and preſerving that ſubordination and e 

pendance which the coloniſts, as fellow ſubjet 

with the inhabitants of the kingdom, owe t 

Great Britain and its government, in retura i 
protection received. 4 x0 

It is a maxim maintained by political write 

that, in all ſocieties, there muſt exiſt ſomewhe 

an abſolute and deſpotic juriſdiction, unlimite 

and irrevocable. This ab/olute deſpotic pow 

(fays Judge Blackſtone) is, by the Britiſh con 

-tution, entruſted to parliament,” meaning to kin 

lords, and commons, in parliament affemblec 

but I conceive that the learned judge has note 

preſſed himſelf on this occaſion with his ulu 

accuracy; inaſmuch as all * entruſted” autho 

ty is neceſſarily accountable, and therefore ni 

* abſolute and deſpotic.”” The truth is, that ti 

deſpotic and unlimited power is reſerved by 


peo} 
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ple in their own hands (not to be reſorted to c AP. 
need, but in the laſt extremity) and it never II. 
m the intention of any ſociety of free agents,. 
tm the creation of the world to this day, to 
klegate to any man or body of men, an abſo. 
ue and deſpotic authority in all caſes over them. 
ich a delegation indeed, if ever it had been 
nde, — have manifeſted inſanity in the 
ents, and, on that account alone, muſt have 
xn void from the beginning. 
lt is univerſally admitted, that the Engliſh go- 
mment, conſiſting of king, lords, and com- 
pots, is a limited government. It 1s therefore a 
7's and palpable contradiction and paradox to 
bi, that a limited government can poſſeſs unlimit- 
(authority. | If it be aſked, by what limits its 
uthority 18 reſtrained ? I anſwer, by thoſe an- 
tent, fundamental, unwritten laws, which in the 
of ſettlement, are called THE BIRTMRIGHT 
* THE PEOPLE, Theſe are the laws to which 
allude, when we ſpeak of the Engli/h con/titu- 
In, in contradiſtinction to Engliſh acts parlia- 
. It is a ſyſtem of principles tranſmitted 
byn to us from time immemorial, and eſtabliſh- 
into common rights at the price of the beſt 
bod of our anceſtors. Such are the rights of 


pou onal liberty and private property, the mode 
con al by jury, the freedom of worſhipping our 
kin tor in what manner we think beſt, a ſhare in 


e legiſlature, and various other rights, coeval 

m the government; which if the legiſlature , 

uld wantonly abrogate ot ſubvert, they would 

guilty of tyrannical and unfounded uſurpation, 

id the people would be juſtified, by the laws of 

od and nature, in — into their own ; 

ads (in the laſt reſort, I admit) the truſt whic 

5 been thus violated and abuſed. 4 
$ 


—— — — 
(5d f 


VI. fore is ſupreme only in a relative ſenſe, eve 
- within the realm, where the people themſelve 


ſentatives, have no rights, powers, or privileg 


dernier reſort for all appeals from the people 
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As the legiſlative power of Great Britain ther": 


participate in its authority, much leſs can it þ 
ſaid to be ſupreme, in all caſes whatſoever, ove 
the colonies. It has indeed "been ſolemnly 4 
clared by parliament itſelf, that parliament has ſut 


a power : but if parliament had not the pow" 
before, certainly their own declaration could ni" 
inyeſt them with it. Br 

Conſidering the conſtituent branches of till" 
Britiſh legiſlature ſeparately, it will be dific bo 
to point out any juſt authority whateyer, exiſtim 
either in the peers or the repreſentatives of 0 : 
people over the colonies. We have ſeen that ii 
firſt ſettlers in moſt of the Britiſh plantation” 
were a part of the Engliſh people, in every ſn" 
ſpect equal to them, and poſſeſſed of every rig C 


and privilege at the time of their emigratio 
which the people of England were poſſeſſed e 
and irretragably to that great right of conſent 
to all laws by which they were to be governe 
The people of England therefore, or their rep! 


to beſtow on the emigrants, which the latt 
were not already poſſeſſed of equally with the 
ſelves, had no claim to their allegiance, or a 
pretence to exerciſe authority over them. 
As to the Engliſh peers, they are poſſeſſed 
very eminent privileges; from none of whigh®" 
however can they communicate any advantage 
the colonies, They are a court of juſtice in col 


Great Britain ; but they a& in no ſuch capac 
for the inhabitants of the colonies ; the houle 
peers having never heard or determined cau 
in appeal from the plantations, in which it e: 

{IR | | Vl tend 


% 


* 
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there, and is their duty to ſerve the ſubjects with- CHAP, 
—_— n the realm. | Kerr I. 
nel Thus, incapable from their ſituation of being 


wimitted to a participation with the people and 
xers of Great Britain in the Britiſh legiſlature, ' 
ke coloniſts have legiſlatures of their own, which 
xe ſubject to the king of Great Britain, as to 
heir own proper head. The perſon, who, by 
te laws of Great Britain, is king of Great 
kitain, is their king; but they owe no allegiance 
Y the lords and commons; to whom they are 
n ſubjects, but fe/low ſubjects with them to the 


ciſti me ſoverei 
of ily} [ultly confidering, nevertheleſs, the protec- 
at ti in which they receive in the name of the ſo- 


rreign, as afforded by the ftate, and that the co- 
hies are parts of one great empire, of the vari- 
as branches of which the-king in parliament, is 
ubiter, controuling and regulating all intercourſe 
with foreign nations, they readily admit that they 
land towards the Britiſh legiſlature in that de- 
nee of ſubordination which implies every autho- 
ty in the latter, eſſential to the preſervation of 
te whole ;, and to the maintenance of the rela- 
ion between a mother country and her colonies, 
* We are (faid the Americans) but parts of a 
whole, and therefore there muſt exiſt a power 
lmewhere, to preſide and preſerve the connec- 


Ted ton in due order. This power is lodged in the 
whigh britiſn parliament.” In all matters therefore, to 
age rbich the local juriſdiction of any one particular 
in colony is not competent, the ſuperintending con- 
dle roul of Great Britain is neceſſarily admitted; 
pacii 4 they likewiſe admit that each and all the 
uſe ¶ colonies owe contribution for protection 1. a 

cau | | 0 


t The nature and extent of the ſubordination here con- 
tended for, was clearly underſtood, and is well explained, — 
; ; 


| 
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96 | i 2 2 was «4 R * 
BOOK Jo aſcertain the various contingenciĩes and ci 


cumſtances wherein, on the principles ſtated, f 


—— Britiſh legiſlature has, and has not, a right! 


interpole, is perhaps impoſſible ; becauſe ciicu 
ſtances may. occur to render its interpoſition ng 
ceflary, which cannot be foreſeen. “ But 2 
though it may be difficult (ſays Governor Po 
nall) to draw the line of limitation, yet ſom 
* ſuch line there certainly muſt be, and I thin 
„ thoſe are not to be heard who affirm, that n( 
line can be drawn between the ſupreme auth 
< rity of parliament, and no authority at all,” 
Nevertheleſs, it were not difficult to point ou 
many caſes, and to imagine others, wherein thi 
authority of parliament has been, and may agait 
be, conſtitutionally exerted, in regard to the ce 


the caſe of Ireland, by Davenant, in a treatiſe. publiſhed b 
him ſoon after the revolution.— His wards are theſe : 
„The inhabitants of Ireland, from ancient conceſſion 
have a privilege perhaps above the Roman colonies, namely 
to tax themſelves by their own ſuffrages, within their own 
limits; but this is no more than what is claimed by 
provinces of France, which nevertheleſs account themſelve 
{ubordinate to the ſovereign power of the whole ſtate. 
There is a part of empire not communicable, and which 
muſt reſide ſovereignly ſome where; for there would be ſuch 
a perpetual claſhing of power and juriſdictions, as were in- 
conſiſtent with the yery being of communities, . unleſs this lat 
reſort were ſomewhere lodged. Now this incommunicable 
power we take to be the ſupreme judgment of what is bell 
and moſt expedient for the whole; and in all reaſon of go- 
vernment, this ought to be there truſted and lodged from 


' whence protection is expected. 


That Ireland ſhould judge of what is beſt for itſelf, this 
is juſt and fair; but in determinations that are to reach the 
whole, as, namely, what is moſt expedient for England and 
Ireland both, there, without all doubt, the ſupreme judg- 
ment ought to relt in the king, lords, and cummons of Eng 
land, by whoſe arms and treaſure Ireland ever was, and muſt 
always be defended.” —Vide Davenant's Works, publiſhed by 
Sir Charles Whitworth, vol. ii. p. 247. 4 

| 3h lonies, 
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the part of governors, and extinguiſhing every 


@mmerce of the colonies; and I will now add ſome inftances 
of parliamentary interference, on other occafions, which I 
wnceive to be conſiſtent with the principles I have laid down. 
Thus, when the firſt princes of the Stewart family affected to 
afider the plantations as their own demeſnes, with a view 
ef making them a ſource of revenue to themſelves, the com- 
nous oppoſed and defeated a claim which, if it had been 
clabliſned, might have rendered the king independent of the 
Frtifh parliament." (See the Journals of 1624 and 1625, 
nl Vaughan's Reports, 402.) Nobody doubts the propriety 


have ſeen in the hiſtory of Barbadoues, a great miniſter (the 
Erl of Clarendon) impeached by the houſe of commons, 
mong other things, for introducing” an arbitrary govern- 
nent into the plantations. It was never alledged, that the 
kouſe in this huſineſs exceeded the limits of its proper and 
waltitutional functions. Soon after the revolution, ſome 
kn were paſſed by one or two of the provincial aſſemblies, 
rich were ſuppoſed to weaken the chain that holds the colo- 
tics dependent on the mother country. This gave occaſion 
ba clauſe in the 7 and 8 of W. III. c. 22. which declares, 


which © that all laws (meaning the laws for regulating trade) which 

e fuch any ways repugnant to the laws of England, ſhall be deem - 
re in oil and void.” This, though a ftrong, was certainly a 
vis lat WY ihable exertion of Engliſh ſupremacy. By the 6th Anne, 
icable WM 30. a general poſt office is eſtabliſhed in the colonies. 

$ bet WY is may be deemed an internal regulation; but as Dr. 
of g0- Iraklyn obſerved, it was a regulation which one colon 
from ud not make for another; and a the revenue which it 


niled was conſidered in the nature of a quantum meruit, a re- 


„ this for ſervice (a ſervice too, which the coloniſts were not 
ch the und to accept, for a man might, if he had thought pro- 
d and r, have ſent his letters as before by a private meſſenger) the 
judg - d vas ſubmitted to. After this, ſome | laws were paſſed, 
Eng- ich were thought to bear hard upon the rights of the co- 
| mult its. By the 5th Geo. II. c. 7. in conſequence of ſome 


Ktitions from different bodies of Engliſh merchants, com- 
Raining that the colonial laws afforded but an inadequate 
| remedy 


lnies, without aboliſhing every reſtriction on CHAP. 
IL 


right on the part of the governed 9. Previouſly WY }- + 


9 


{ Such is the general ſyſtem of the laws for regulating the 


the commons? interpoſition on this occaſion. Again, we 
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BOOK excluding, however, every idea of its intery 

VI. ſition in the concerns of internal legiſlation, an 
all other matters to which the colonial aſſemblie 


* and be aſſets for the ſatisfaction thereof.” And byt 
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are ſufficiently competent; tor, to the feafon 
already ſtated for this abſolute excluſion, mayh 
added, the utter impoſſibility that two differen 
legiflatures can, at all times, and in the fam 
moment, enforce their authority on the fam 
object, inaſmuch as they may happen to differ 
opinion, and in that dilemma, this conſequenc 
muſt follow; either the Britiſh muſt yield to th 

rovincial, or prevail over it in points, for whic 
From the practical or conſtitutional unfitneſ of th 
former, the latter was formed. Such inconſil 


remedy for the recovery of debts; it is enacted, * that lan 
„ houſes, negroes, and other hereditaments, and all re 
«eſtate whateyer, ſhould be liable to, and chargeable vitl 
« all debts, due either to the king, or any of his ſubjcd 


24th Geo. II. c. 53. the governors and aſſemblies of tl 
1 reſpective provinces are reſtrained from paſſing any a6 


« order, reſolution, or vote, whereby paper bills, or bills 2 
& credit, ſhall be increaſed or iſſued.” As both theſe la ”” 
were paſſed in favour of Engliſh merchants, who had adrane ner 
money for the uſe of the coloniſts, it was thought diſhono _ 
able to object to the regulations which they eſtabliſhed. Tu 
laws were therefore ſubmitted to, but not without murnull, |. 
on the part of the provincial legiſlatures, who conſidered the * 
as infringing their liberties. Their ſubmiſſion to them, tho. 1, 
on very laudable principles, was afterwards quoted ag, - 
them, and aſſigned as the beſt of all poſſible reaſons for WW. * 
quiring unconditional ſubmiſſion on all other occaſions. Ch, 
From what has been ſaid above, and what will hereaft too 1; 
be ſtated on the ſubject of the commercial ſyſtem, the rad , 
will be enabled to form ſome idea of the boundary conten | 
ed for, between a conſtitutional, ſuperintending, controulit F 
power in the Britiſh parliament, and a ſyſtem of perfect ind * 
qualified tyranny, the poxer of binding the colonies in all cc apt f 
whatſoever. ps hay 
enq bed. 
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ner would render government at once oppreſ- 6 x1 a p, 
fre and ridiculous ||, | 2  - 

But, in a government of which freedom i 
de baſis, and of which it is the boaſt- that it 
nomotes, equally and impartial eh the happineſs 
d all its ſubjects, it might be ſuppoſed that no 
aher authority over its dependencies could be 
wceſſary, than that which effectually provides, 
tat every addition to their wealth and greatneſs 
would contribute, at the fame time, to the aug- 
nentation of its own riches and power. And 
ch, before the late unfortunate diviſions, was 
he commercial ſyſtem adopted by Great Britain; 
ad ſubmitted to by her American colonies. To 
iſcriminate the ſeveral parts, properties, and ef- 
kts of this great arrangement of reſtriction and 
nonopoly ; to ſhew that it ſecured every degree 
« authority in the parent over the child, which 


|| If Great Britain had no right to interfere with the in- 
ternal legiſlation of the colonies, ſhe could have had no poſſible 
cht to tax them for the purpoſe of revenue; yet, it does 
wt follow, that ſhe would have had a right to tax them, 
den if ſhe had poſſeſſed juſt authority to make laws for their 
nernel government. Taxation (faid Lord Chatham) is 
* no part of the governing or /egi/[ative power. Taxes are a 
voluntary gift and grant of the commons alone. In legiſ- 
„lation, the three eſtates of the realm are alike concerned: 
but the concurrence of the and the crown to a tax, 
* is only neceſſary to clothe it in the form of a law. The 
gift and grant is of the commons alone.“ It is unneceſſary 
to ſay more concerning the right of parliamentary taxation 
the colonies, becauſe parliament itſelf (when indeed it was 
too late) has formally relinquiſhed the claim. By the 18th 
Geo. III. c. 12. the king and parliament of Great Britain 
&clare, that from thenceforth they will not impoſe any duty, 
„n, &c. payable in any of the king's colonies, provinces, 
ill a ad plantations in North America and the Weſt Indies, ex- 
pt for the regulation of commerce: the pong whereof is 
451 to be applied to the uſe of the colony in which it is 


is 
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| ' BOO k is conſiſtent with the happineſs and freedom 
| VI. mankind, (the ends of all juſt government); a 
> finally, that it might have anſwered, in the ful 
| leſt degree, even the objects of revenue and cot 
tribution, if Great Britain had happily confine 

her pretenſions to the limits originally preſcribe 

by herſelf for theſe purpoſes it would b 
neceſſary to enter into a large and comprehen 

five diſcuſſion, to which the deſign of my war 

does not extend. How far the Britiſh ſug; 

iſlands conſtituted a part of, and were compri: 

ed in, the general ſyſtem, I ſhall endeavour tc 

point out in the ſubſequent chapters. 


i 
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C H A f. m. 
Pnciples on which the Nations of Europe ſettled 


'olonies in America.—Commercial regulations of 
;rcat Britain.—Remarks on the Acts of Navi- 
ation. — Admiſſion of foreign-built Veſſels even- 
ually beneficial.— Exports from Great Britain to 
le Sugar I/lands, and their Value.—-The ſame 
um Ireland. Mines from Madeira and the 
lzores,—Otber Profits.—Summary of the whole. 
Imports from the Weſt Indies to Great Britain 
nd Ireland, and their Value according to the 
.ondon Prices. Amount of Britiſh Capital veſted 
1 the Sugar I/lands.—Shipping and Seamen.— 


rneral Obſervations. 


HE eſtabliſhment of colonies in America by HAP. 
b nations of Europe (ſays Monteſquieu) was III. 
ved, not in the view of building cities and 
mding, empires; but for the purpoſe of car- 
ig on trade to greater advantage than could be 
e with rival ſtates. Commercial monopoly 
before, and with great reaſon, is the leading 
iciple of colonial intercourſe.” 
his account, with ſome little qualification, may 
edmitted ; and a very flight enquiry will de- 
uſtrate that it applies as pointedly to the Eng- 
as to any other nation. The means indeed 
th Great Britain has adopted for retaining to 
elf the full benefit of the monopoly, have, in 
n caſes, proved more liberal than thoſe of rival 
i but the principle by which the various 
ins of Europe were influenced, was preciſely 
ame: To ſecure to themſelves reſpectively, . 


AP the 
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" BOOK the moſt important of the productions of the 
VI. colonies, and to retain to themſelves excluſiy| 
—Y> the great advantage of ſupplying thoſe coloji 
with European goods and manufaCtures, was 
chief aim and endeavour of them all. 
Whether the ſeveral parts of this ſyſtem, 3 
its conſequent trãin of duties, reſtrictions, 3 
prohibitions, were originally as wiſe and polija 
as they are evidently ſelfiſh, is a queſtion thaſe 
late has been much controverted. But this | 
diſcuſſion into which it can anſwer no good 
. Poſe to enter, becauſe the preſent arrange 1 
has been too long, and is now too firmly ela 
| liſhed to be abrogated ; and thus much at leaſt, 
been truly ſaid in its favour, that it is calculqe 
to correſpond with the regulations of ford 
ſtates; for ſo long as other nations confine| 
trade of their colonies to themſelves, to aff 
that Great Britain derives no advantage from 
lowing their example, is to contradict both ej 
rience and reaſon, 

Of the commercial regulations 'of this 
dom, the memorable law which was paſſed ut 
12th year of King Charles II. chap. 18, 
monly called, by way of eminence, THE N 

 caTION AcT, may be conſidered as the fol 
tion. By this law it is, among other provi 
declared, 

Firſt, that no goods or commodities ſha[! 
imported into, or exported out of, any q 
Majeſty's plantations or territories in Aſia, Afi 
or America, but in ſhips belonging to the fuſed 
of England, Ireland, Wales, or Berwick, 
ſuch as are of the built of, and belonging to, ſu 
plantations, and whereof three-fourths q tl 
mariners and the maſter are Engliſh ſubjedh 0 
pain of the forfeiture of ſhip and cargo fu 
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| admirals and commanders of king's ſhips H Ap. 

: authorized to make ſeizure of ſhips offending . III. 

rein. | | Sip — — 

Secondly, That no perſon born out of the 

legiance of his Majeſty, who is not naturalized, 

made a free denizen, ſhall act as a merchant or 

Nor in any of the ſaid places, upon pain of for- 

ting all his goods and chattels. | 

Thirdly, That all governors, before they enter 

to the exerciſe of their office, ſhall take an oath 

do their utmoſt, that the above-mentioned re- 

ations ſhall;/be punctually and bona fide obſerv- 

i and a governor neglecting his duty therein, 

all be removed from his government. 

Fourthly, That no goods or commodities what- 

e of the growth or manufacture of Africa, 

a, and America, ſhall be imported into Eng- 

ud, Ireland, Wales, Guernſey and Jerſey, or 

krvick, in any other ſhips but thoſe belonging to 

| ſaid places, or to the plantations, and navi- 

ned in the manner aforeſaid, under penalty of | 

fciting both ſhip and cargo. | . 6 

Fithly, That no ſugars, tobacco, cotton, indigo, 

wer, fuſtic, or other dying woods, of the pro- 

tion of any Engliſh plantation in Aſia, Africa, 

America, ſhall be exported therefrom to any 

ce, except to ſome other Engliſh plantation; 

to England, Ireland, Wales, or Berwick. The 

ove commodities being named in the act are 

led generally enumerated, in contradiſtinction to 

others of plantation growth ;, and, 

laſtly, Bond ſecurity is required from all ſhips 

Wing to or in the plantations, and lading on 

ard ſuch commodities, for the due obſervance 

this part of the law. Lee's: 

duch, together with the conditions under which 

tcion-built ſhips were to enjoy the privilege of 

lim ſhips, are the chief reſtrictions and pro- | 
viſions 


to a former act) whereof the maſter and thi 


and the Azores, and horſes and victuals fre 


 fattures and commodities ; rendering the navigati 


ſelves *." 


a double voyage neceſſary, where the colonies uſed a 
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| * 8 viſions of this celebrated ſtatute, ſo far a« 01 


relate to the plantation trade, and they are exter 
ed and ſtrengthened by a law which paſſed th 
years afterwards, which the plantation govern 


C 


are alſo ſworn to enforce; for by the 1 5th of Ce i 


2. c. 7. it is enacted, that no commodity of nt 
8 production, or manufacture of Eura 

all be imported into the Britiſh plantations, | 
ſuch as are laden and put on board in Engla 
Wales, or Berwick ; and in Engliſh-built ſhippit 
(or*%hips taken as prize, and certified accordi 


fourths of the mariners are.Engliſh, and carti 
directly to the ſaid plantations. There is an & 
ception however as to ſalt for the fiſheries of Ne 
England and Newfoundland, wines from Madei 


Ireland and Scotland; and the preamble to ve! 
act, after ſtating that plantations are formed nm 
citizens of the mothet country, aſſigns the mot Wiſh 111 
for this reſtriction to be, “the maintaining 

eater correſpondence ahd kindneſs between t 
ubjects at home and thoſe in the plantatio 
keeping the colonies in @ firmer dependance upon 
mother country, making them yet more beneficial 
advantageous to it in the further employment Wert. 


encreaſe of Engliſh ſhipping, vent of Engliſh man 


to and from them more ſate and cheap, arid m: 
Ing this kingdom a /taple, not only of the am 
dities of the plantations, but alſo of the commodit 
of other countries and places for the ſupply of tg. an 
it being (continues the preamble) the uſage of ot 
nations to keep their plantation trade to th 


Ti 


* The deſign of this aft, ſays Polllethwaite, was to 


Fg 
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Ten years after this, another act paſſed (25 Cha. HAP. 
. 3 impoſing duties on ſugar and other com- III. 
odities * exported from one colony to another 
id the following is aſſigned as the reaſon : © that 

e inhabitants of ſome of the ſaid colonies, not 

ment with being ſupplied with thoſe commo- 

ies for their own uſe, free from all cuſtoms, 

, contrary to law, exported conſiderable quan- 

ics to divers parts of Europe, and did likewiſe 

ad great quantities to the ſhipping of other 

jons, to the great injury of the trade and na- 

ation of the parent ſtate.” For the prevention 

this inconveniency in future, the duties in 

tion are laid on the export of thoſe commodi- 

s from the plantations ; unleſs ſecurity be given 
tranſport them directly to England, Berwick, 

Wales. The duties were the ſame, I believe, 

yere then paid in "Be, es on moſt of thoſe 
mmodities imported for home conſumption. 

This act was ſoon found to require explanation 

| amendment ; for the payment of the afore- 
duties having been conſidered in the colonies 


lies of the growth and manufacture of Europe but Britiſh : 
if they could not be ſhipped in Great Britain, they muſt 
| be brought thither from the places of their growth and 
ufacture, and Great Britain would conſequently have the 
ket, not only of that freight, but of as many ſhips and 
rs as muſt be employed in bringing them from thence. It 
rmarkable that by this act, Ireland was indireQly deprived 
the benefits allowed that kingdom by the act of navigation, 
tis required, that none of the enumerated goods ſhall be 
d from the plantations to any country or place whatſo- 
until they have been firſt unladen and put aſhore in ſome 
tor haven in England, Wales, or Berwick. By a ſubſe- 
t at this intention was avowed, and Ireland was expreſely 
tout from a dire# trade with the plantations, 

White ſugar 58. and Muſcovado 18. 6d. per ewt. tobacco 
cotton-wool Id. indigo 2d. cacao 1d. per Ib.; logwood: 
| ginger 18. the cwt. ; fuſtic, &c. 6d. 


Vo, II. Z . as 
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BOOK as an exoneration from giving ſecurity not to g 


VL 


there chargeable by law. 


fraud of paſſing foreign- built ſhips as Englih 


4 
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to any foreign market in Europe; it was provides 
by the 7 and 8 W. III. c. 22, that, notwithſtand 
ing the payment of the duties in queſtion, thi 
ſame ſecurity ſhould he given as was required b 
former acts; and it was enacted and declare 
that no commodities of the growth or manufac 
ture of the plantations, ſhould, on any pretens 
whatſoever, be landed in Ireland or Scotland 
unleſs the ſame were firſt landed in England, a 
had paid the rates and duties wherewith they we 


By the ſame act it is declared, that no goodse 
merchandize whatever ſhall be imported into, « 
exported out of, any Britiſh colony or plantatia 
but in ſhips built in England, Ireland, or the pla 
tations, wholly owned by Engliſh ſubjects, a 
navigated as before ; and proviſions are eſtabliſhe 
concerning the regiſtering of ſhips, to prevent tt 


together with various regulations to prevent cou 
terfeit certificates, and frauds in- the import at 
export to and from the colonies ; for all hid 
reference muſt be made to the act at large, whic 
is ſyſtematic and comprehenſive in a high degree 

Theſe acts therefore, and ſome intermedi 
ones, which it is not neceſſary to particulan 
may be conſidered as ſupplemental to the navy 
tion act, and they form altogether the foundati 
of our colonial code; moſt of the ſubſequent ad 
now in force, being framed in the ſame ſpm 
and intended to R and ſtrengthen the b 
tem; with ſome few alterations and exceptiot 
only, which however do not extend to any gte 
and ne] change in the principle or groul6 
work *, 5 3 | 


T be following, I believe, are the chief additions, alt 
tions, and exceptions, ſo far as the Britiſh ſugar iſlands 
| 5 "ITY | princi 
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The reader will find that the ſyſtem embraces Cc a p. 
x0 diſtinct objects; firſt, the augmentation of III. 
our 


pcipally concerned. If the reader is defirous of the fulleſt 
A moſt correct information on this head, he is referred to 
e Hiſtory of the Law of Shipping and Navigation, by John 
ves, Eſq; an admirable work, in which the drieſt ſubjects 
treated with ſuch clearneſs, preciſion, and elegance, as to 
der the book not only inſtructive, but in a very high degree 
ptertaining and intereſting. | 
By ſtatute 3 and 4 Ann, c. 5. Rice and melaſſes were put 
o the enumeration, and by c. 8. Iriſh linens, laden in Ireland 
Engliſh- built ſhipping navigated according to law, were 
jnitted into the plantations, 
B;7 Ann, c. 8. Jeſuits bark, and all other drugs, are pe 
ned to be imported into Great Britain from the Britiſh 
jzntations, an payment of the ſame duties as if imported di- 
th from the place of their growth. . 
By 13 Geo. I. c. 15. and 7 Geo. II. c. 18. Cochineal and 
dio were allowed for a certain time to be imported from any 
xrt or place, in Britiſh or other ſhips ; which acts were after- ö 0 
rd renewed, and are now in force. a 
By 3 Geo. II. c. 28. Rice was permitted, under certain 
peditions, to be carried from South Carolina to any port of 
uope ſouthward of Cape Finiſterre; a privilege afterwardg 
tended ta North Carolina and Georgia. * 
By 4 Geo. II. c. 15. Non-enumergted goods (viz. goods not 
tunerated in the 12 of Cha. II. e. 18.) are admitted to be 
ported directly into Ireland from the colonies, notwith- 
ading the 7 and 8-of W. III. c. 22.— Hops, by a ſubſe- 
ent ſtatute, are excepted out of this indulgence. 
By 12 Geo. II. c. 30. Sugars, under certain regulations 
d reſtrictions, are permitted to be carried immediately from | 
e Britiſh plantations to any port or place ſouthward of Cape 7 
niſterre, and alſo to any foreign port of Europe in licenſed 1 
ips, which are to call firſt at ſome port in Great Britain,— - 
Vis was conſidered as a great indulgence, but the conditions 7 
d regulations on which it was granted were ſo ſtrict and nu- 
— as to defeat in a great meaſure the intention of the 5 
viſature, | 
By 4and 5 Geo. III. ſect. 27. Britiſh plantation coffee, pie- 
dento, and cacao nuts are put into the enumeration ; as are 
«wiſe whale fins, raw filk, hides and ſkins, pot and pearl 
uics; and by ſect. 28. ſecurity is required that no iron, nor 
Z 2 any 


4 
} 


* 
” 
* 4 
— ; 
8 


BOOK our naval ſtrength, by an entire excluſion e 
VI. foreign ſhipping from our plantation trade; ſe 


in the Ile of Man; and by the 6 Geo. III. c. 52. ſecurity i 


þran ſovereign or ſtate, and all coin and bullion, &c. may 
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/ condly 


any fort of wood called lumber, the growth, production, « 

manufacture of any Britiſh colony or plantation, ſhall be land 

ed in any port of Europe except Great Britain; an exceptior 

however was afterwards made by 5 Geo. III. c. 45. by wiel 

iron might be carried to Ireland, and lumber to Madeira, th 

Azores, or any part of Europe ſouthward of Cape Finiſ 
i * 


terre. con 
Buy 5 Geo. III. c. 39. Bond is required to be given in th" | 
Britiſh plantations, that no rum or other ſpirits ſhall be landet 


required for all non-enumerated goods, that the ſame ſhall uc 


de landed at any port of Europe to the northward of Cx l 
Finiſterre, except in Great Britain, and (by a ſubſequent ku cer 
Ireland. . too 

By 5 Geo. III. c. 52. Any fort of cotton wool may be in inte 
18 in Pririſh built ſhips from any country or place, du che 
By the 6 Geo. III. c. 49. was eſtabliſhed the meaſure « ; 
opening free ports in Jamaica and Dominica. By this n 
live cattle, and all manner of goods and commodities whatſallfiſ" l 
ever (except tobacco), the produce of any foreign colony i bas: 
America, might be imported into Prince Rupert's Bay na” 
Roſſeau in Dominica, and into Kingſton, Savanns-la- Ma ?" 
Montego Bay, and Santa Lucea in ſamaica, from any forei ty x 
colony or plantation in America, in any foreign ſloop, ſchooneeiſ”” * 
or other veſſel, not having more than one deck. This at — 


was temporary, but was aftcrwards continued, until material 
altered by the 27 Ged. III. c. 27. wherein, among ſund 


other regulations, two more ports are opened in addition 
the former, viz. St. George, in the iſland of Grenada, and th bthe 


port of Naſſau, in the ifland of New Providence, one of tl 
Bahamas, into which cotton wool, indigo, cochineal, drugs 0 
all kinds, cacao, logwood, fuſtic, and other dye woods, * 
and tallow, beaver and all forts of furg, tortoiſe ſhell, mi. 
timber, mahogany, &c. horſes, aſſes, mules, and cattle, bein ert. 
the growth or production of any colony or plantation in Ame 
rica, belonging to or under the dominion of any foreign Zur 


U 
5 


imported in any foreign floop, ſchooner, or other 
having more than one deck, and not exceeding the burden « 
ſeventy tons, and provided alſo that ſuch veſſel is owned at 


1 
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tondly, the ſecuring to Great Britain all the emo- C HAß. 
ments ariſing from her colonies, by a double III. 


dl nonopoly over them: viz. a monopoly of their 
whole import, which is to be altogether from 

„rest Britain: and a monopoly of all their ex- 

pie port, which (as far as it can ſerve any uſeful pur. 


ich poſe to the Mother Country) is to be no where 
„ ut t Great Britain. On the ſame idea, it was 
ol contrived, that they ſhould ſend all their products 
o us raw, and in their firſt ſtate; and that they 
nd ould take every thing from us in the laſt ſtage 
manufacture. 1 
* Moſt of our commercial writers, and many of 
vr ſtateſmen have conſidered the two great lead- 
ug principles above mentioned to be ſo cloſely. 
nterwoven together, and dependant on each 
ther, as not to be disjointed without violence to 


Ire 0 ; 
„ wigated by the ſubjects of ſome foreign European ſovereign - 
4 2” fate. It js permitted alſo to the ſame deſcription of per- 
WY ins and veſſels to export from theſe Britiſh plantation 
n po parte P | 
nne and all manner of goods that had been legally 
M perted, except naval ſtores and iron. The foreign articles 
reiol permitted to be brought into the free ports by this act, | 
bone be exported again to Great Britain or Ireland; and by a 
1s ad 


kbſequent law (30 Geo. III. c. 29.) the reſtriction in regard to 
de tonnage of Brelgn veſſels is taken off, but theſe are 
ndr limited to one deck. Spe | . 
The next great meaſure was the opening the plantation trade 
ad th" the people of Ireland, which was firſt partially done by the | 
If Geo. III. c. 55. and more fully by the 20 Geo. III. c. 10. 
er which they enjoy the like unlimited intercourſe with the + 
nies, both in reſpect of import and export, as Great | ' 
ay ; on condition only that the ſo imported and 0 
ported are made liable to equal duties and d cks, and 
e to the ſame ſecurities, regulations, and reſtrictions as 
Eu Great Britain; a condition to which the Parliament of Ire- 
nay l conſented, by paſſing an ad impoſing duties on the im- 
confortnably with thoſe of Great Britain. 
den de regulations with regard to America, ſince the inde- 
ied aff dence of the United States, will be diſcuſſed ia a ſubſez 
vigate ger chapter, | " 

F both z 
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VI. colonial products, and the advantages ariſin 
WV from the ſupply of their wants, might not oni 
be ſupported, even though foreign-built veſſeli n 
were incorporated into the great body of ou 
ſhipping, but it may eventually happen, that bot 

our trade and navigation would be greatly impro 

ed and extended by fuch a meaſure. + (ol 
That the maintenance of our naval ſtrength i”! 
one of the moſt important objects to which thn? 
Britiſh government can direct its attention, nM" 
perſon of common underſtanding will venture . 
diſpute; and ſo long as Great Britain can herſe . 

e 


given to our own ſhipwrights, and every diſco 
ſhip- building trade: But it is the intereſt of th 
it is equally fo of the manufacturer; "becauſe eve 


it ſuit the meaſure of our own *. 


of veſlcls every year gratis, it would be agaiuft the intereſt © 


furniſh ſhipping on the cheapeſt terms, ſufficien 
for all the great branches of her commerce, ever 
poſlible encouragement ought undoubtedly to | 


ragement to the participation of foreigners in th 
merchant to get his freight as cheap as poſhble 


increaſe in the price of ſhipping and freight, ope 
rates as a tax upon the commodities ſhipped, at 
affects the foreign demand in proportion. 
therefore, from progreſſive improvements in o 
agriculture and mates, the two great found 
ers and employers of ſhipping, the maritime com 
merce of all the Britiſh dominions ſhall at an 
time require a greater number of ſhips than Grea 
Britain and her dependencies can furniſn on an 
ſaving terms, either recourſe muſt be had to fc 
reign vehicles, or our trade, like the victims c 
Procruſtes, muſt be lopped and ſhortened to mak 


Navigatio 


* « Can it be reconciled to common ſenſe to aſſert, that | 
the Americans, or any other people, were to offer us 500 a 


. ' 
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Navigation and naval power are the children, CHAP; 

wot the parents of commerce; for if agriculture III. 

nd manufactures, and mutual wants, did not 

umiſn the ſubject- matter of intercourſe between 

ſtant countries, there muſt be an end to navi- 

gion. The remark therefore of a very diſtin- 

niſhed ſenator *, concerning that branch of our 

commercial fyſtem of which we are now treating, 

pears to be undoubtedly true, © that if the na- 

ngation act be ſuffered to run the full length of 

is principle, and is not changed and modified | 

according to the change of times, and fluctuation | | 

« circumſtances, it muſt do great miſchief, and 

frequently even defeat its own purpoſe f. | 
| 6 | Having | 


be nation (as a nation) to accept them, becauſe it might 
prove dettimental to ſome individuals among us (our ſhip- 
nights, &c.) ? If the argument will not hold good, conſider- 
din this extended light, it can never, by a parity of reaſon, 
e admitted in caſes where veſſels can be purchaſed at one-half 
the price it would coſt to build them.” —Vide a Short Ad- 
tes from a Manufacturer, on the Importance of the Trade 
Great Britain with the United States of America. Print- 
td for Stockdale, 1785. 

* Mr. Burke. 2 OG 

+ An American writer of a periodical work called the 
Miſcum, publiſhed at Philadelphia, in 1791, baving been in- 
formed, that France had permitted the introduction of Ame- 
hean veſſels into her trade, (in which, however, he was mif- 
aken) expreſſes the following ſentiments; which, to my un- 
kerſſanding, convey conviction in every word. If France 
* (faith he) had rejected American veſſels, ſhe would have ſo 
* far ſaerĩificed her carrying trade to the manufacture of 3 
" She wiſely purchaſes, upon the cheapeſt terms, the cradles 
for her marine nurſery. The firſt and great object of the 
maritime powers ought to be, the increaſe of the number of 
* their ſailors, which is beſt done by multiplyivg the chances 
* of their employment. Among the 'means of doing this, 
* one of the moft obvious and rational is, the multiplication of 
gelt. The French- built ſhips coſt from fifty - five to ſixt 


* dollars per ton, when fitted to receive à cargo, excluſive — 


$ 


— 
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' Book Having obſerved thus much on the leading zd 
VI. Principles, or general ſyſtem of our colonial e a8 
— trade, the application whereof will hereafter he 41 
ſeen, I ſhall now proceed to the more immediat ¶ clic 


object of our preſent reſearches, and endeaye 
to furniſh the reader. with ſome leading data, « 
fats, whereby to appreciate the value and in 
portance of the Britiſh ſugar iſlands, and the con 
merce which they create; by inveſtigatin 

zſt. The nature and annual amount of the ex 
port trade from Great Britain, and her depende 
cies, for the ſupply of their wants, and the prc 
fits of the Britiſh merchants and ſhip owne 
thereon. Tet?” 

2dly. The particulars and value of the variow 
rich commodities, the growth of theſe iſlands, 
annually imported into Great Britain, Ireland, 
&c. | | 


&« ſea ſtores, inſurance, the charges of lading, outward pia 
ic age, and other expences incidental to the employment, 
« and not to the building and outfit of a veſſel. The Ane 
4 & rican live-oak and cedar ſhips, to which none are ſuperiot, 
i “ coſt in the ſame ſituation, from thirty+three to thirty - e 
&« dollars, finiſhed very completely. If the French requite 
6 10,000 tons of new veſſels, on any occaſion, or in any terme 
© time, they may be procured in the United States, on a con- 
4 f of the medium price of thirty- four dollars per ton 
“ for the ſum of 340,000 dollars: but, if bought at be -fire 
« dollars, the loweſt price in France, they would coſt the 
much greater ſum of 550,000 dollars. No argument i 
« neceſſary to ſhew, that fach a nation, ceteris paribus, mul 
« produce ſeamen more rapidly than thoſe who refuſe tbeſe 
« cheap veſſels. It would appear much leſs unreaſonable, that 
the government of the United States ſhould prohibit the 
* ſale of ſhips (the means of obtaining naval ftrength ) to ſoreig 
&* nations, than that any of them ſhould reje& the great ad: he 
5 % vantage of ſo cheap and excellent a ſupply.” Such is the 
| reaſoning of this author, and it is no proof that his argumenu 4 
are weak, becauſe the circumſtance which gave riſe to then K 
did not exiſt. | q | Ie! 


\ { zdly. 
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4 as fo much Britiſh capital. 


hich the Britiſh ſugar iflands afford employ- 
nent. . | 48 | 
A full enumeration of the various articles which 
furniſh the ſhips bound to the Weſt Indies with 
n outward freight, would indeed compriſe a eon- 
iderable proportion of almoſt all the productions 
nd manufactures of this kingdom, as well as of 
many of the commodities imported into Great 
ritain from the reft of Europe and the Eaſt In- 
ies, The inhabitants of the ſugar iſlands are 
holly dependant on the mother country and 
Ireland, not only for the comforts and elegan- 
ies, but alſo for the common neceſſaries of life. 
Ih moſt other ſtates and kingdoms, the firſt ob- 
ect of agriculture is to raiſe food for the ſupport 
{ the inhabitants ; but many of the rich produc- 


beyond what can be obtained from grain, that in 
kreral of the ſugar iſlands, it is true ceconomy in 
tte planter, rather to buy proviſions from others, 
than to raiſe them by his own labour. The pro- 
luce of a ſingle acre of his cane fields, will pur- 

aſe more Indian corn than can be raiſed in five 
imes that extent of land, and pay befides the 


the eight from other countries. Thus not only 
nt } heir houſehold furniture, their implements of 
der albandry, their clothing, but even a great part 


If their daily ſuſtenance, are regularly ſent to 
dead therefore, it oy generally be obſerved, that 


15 he manufacturers of Birmingham and Mancheſ- 
nner, the clothiers of Yorkſhire, Glouceſterſhire, 


nd Wilts, the potters of Staffordſhire, the pro- 
netors of all the lead, copper, and iron works, 


zaly. The value of the ſugar iſlands conſider- o 


zthly. A ſtate of the ſhipping and ſeamen to — 


ions of the Weſt Indies yield a profit ſo much 


hem from America or Europe. On the firſt | 


together 
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VI. 


| in the Britiſh Weſt Indies, for their reſpeci 


tion in the torrid zone? Such however, is f 


fuch a body of evidence and information reſpet 


* 
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together with the farmers, victuallers, and bret 
ers, throughout the kingdom, have à greater ye 


commodities, than perhaps they themſelves ca 
ceive to- be poſſible. Who would believe th 
woollens conſtitute an article of great conſuny 


fact. Of the coarſer, kinds eſpecially, for the u 
of the negroes, the export is prodigious. . Eve 
fugar itſelf, the great ſtaple of the Weſt Indie 
is frequently returned to them in a refined ſtate 
fo entirely do theſe colonies depend on the me 
ther country; centering in her boſom all the 
wealth, wiſhes, and affections. 1 

To the laudable reſearches of the lords of t 
committee of council on the ſubject of the fla 
trade, the public have been lately indebted fe 


ing the general commerce of the Britiſh We 
Indies, as eould not poſſibly have been collecte 
by any exertions leſs extenſive and efficient tha 
thoſe of government f. I have frequently ha 
recourſe to their lordſhips report in former pa 
of this work, and ſhall refer to it on this occ 

From that authority it appears, that the val 
of the exports from: Great Britain to the Britil 
Welt Indies, in the year 1787 (ſince which tim a 
they certainly have not diminiſhed) amounted uni 
£-1,638z703 136. 10d. the whole of which (e 
cept about C. zoo, ooo) conſiſted of Britiſh good 


and manufactures. The exports of the ſam d, 


year to Africa, which, with all ſubſequent pra 
fits, muſt be charged to the fame account, amou 


+ Report of the Lords of the Committee of Council on Man 
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be ſtated of manufactures and proviſions 


ores 3 the ſame having hitherto been purchaſ- 
(by Britiſh capitals, and conveyed to the Weſt 
dies in veſſels trading circuitouſly from Britiſh 
"ts, and the returns likewiſe made, for the moſt 
rt, to Great Britain. For the fame reaſon, the , 
oft and freight of lumber, fiſh, and other pro- 
utions of America, both from the American 
nes and the Britiſh provinces, tranſported from 
tence to the Britith ſugar iſlands, in Britiſh veſ- 
b, muſt likewiſe be added to the eſtimate. 
Concerning Ireland, I have no account for 
1737, but the reader will find, in an Appendix 
this volume, official accounts for the years 
790, 1791, and 1792, as well of the exports 
om that kingdom to the Britiſn Weſt Indies, 
w of the imports received from thence in re- 
un; both in a direct trade. Of the former, the 
nerage value is £.294,353 Iriſh, being equal to 
27,218 fterling: the amount of the * 
nll be given hereafter. 

Of wines, from Madeira and the Azores, the 
early conſumption in theſe iſlands may be n 
ated, on an average, at C. 30, ooo. 

ReſpeCtin America, the ſupplies that were an- 
mally furniſhed by thoſe provinces. which now 
onſtitute the United States, were valued, at the 


{668 255 147. 4d. 6 Beſides this, the 66 CHAP, ; 
"Mm — and of wines from Madeira and the — 


The s ſhi F for the purchaſe of gum, ivory, 

gold, in A a lea 8 Africa and Great Ber: 
onſtitute fome ſmall part of this; but 1 make no deduction 
u that account, becauſe the freight of, and, merchants com- 
niſions on, ſuch part as are applied to the purchaſe of ſlaves, 
ud the profits on the ſale of thoſe flaves in the Weſt Indies, 
lot being charged 1 in the 0 general's books, I * one 
gant the other. 
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BO OK places of delivery, at no leſs than £.720,000 ſte 
VI. ling; and they conſiſted of articles ſo eſſential 
| > neceſſary, that the reſtrictions to which this trac 
| is now ſubject (how grievoully ſoever 
felt by the planters) have not, I think, diminiſ 
ed the demand, or leflened the import J. Of 
cial accounts of the preſent ſtate of this inte 
courſe are no where given to the public: a r 
troſpective ſurvey of its nature and extent, az 
ſubſiſted previous to the war, will be given in th 
ſubſequent chapter. | 
There are yet to be reckoned the imports frot 
the remaining Britiſh American provinces, i 
cluding Newfoundland; of which, in like mar 
ner, no account, that I have ſeen, has been pub 
liſhed. Suppoſing they were equal in value t 
the Weſt Indian commodities ſhipped: thither i 
return (a conjecture probably not very wide 0 
the truth) the ſum to be charged on this accoun 
for 1787, is C. 100, 506 17s. 10d. * | mou 
\ T ſhall now bring into one point of view th 
| ſeveral great items that have been enumerated 
adding to the Britiſh and Iriſh ſupply 20 per cent 
for the coſt of freight and inſurance outward: 
the charges of ſhipping, commiſhons to the mer 
chant-exporter in ſome caſes, and the profits it 
others of the merchant-importer in the W 


— Se eee, A 1/1 


[| Jamaica, for a while, found ſome reſouree within itſel 
for ſtaves and lumber, but the country is, I believe, by thi 
time nearly exhauſted of thoſe articles. The profit to Gres 
Britain ariſing from the freight alone of the whole ſupply, if) li 
ſtated by the lords of the privy council at £.445,c00 f lubr 
ennum. 
Much the greater part of this ſam is for fiſh from Neva 1 
foundland; the import of that article from thence into the 
Britiſh Weſt Indies, on an average of five years, (1783 u nds 
1787, both incluſive) having been 80,645 quintals, worth pon 

the ports of delivery about 175. 6d. the quinta. riſh 
Indies 
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ges; all which contribute to ſwell the debt CHAP, 
'the planters to Great Britain, viz. III. 


Ju s from Great F if J. d. 
Britain, direct 1,638,703 13 10 
from Ireland 277,218 — — 


1,915,921 13 10 
ad 20 per cent. for f 
freight, &c. &c. 383,184 6 2 L. 

— — 2,299, 106 
ports to Africa for the purchaſe | 
of negroes | — — — 668,255 
from Madeira and the Azores — 30,000 
United States of America 720, ooo 
Britiſh America — | 100,506 


b. Total — 3,817,867 


_— 


Perhaps it were no exceſs to ſtate the whole 

mount at this time at four millions of pounds 

fling. Hence then appears the vaſt depen- 

ce of the Britiſh Weſt Indian colonies on 

tir parent country, for almoſt every thing that 

uſeful and ornamental to civilized life; and it ; 
s juſtly obſerved, by the accurate and intelli- 72 
at Mr. Glover, that ſuch a market for the vent | 
our manufactures, furniſhes irrefragable proof, 

at, through whatever channel riches have flow- 

into whole colonies, that influx hath made its ; 
age to the mother country, not (continued | 
) like the daſh of an oriental torrent, but in '' 
ubrious, various, placid, and copious ſtreams ; 
telling and augmenting ſober induſtry by ad- 
Wional employment to thouſands and ten thou- 


th 
95 ds of families, and lightening the burthen 
rth pen rents, by reducing the contributions of 


ſhes to poverty unemployed.” 
But 
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VI. the imports from, the Sugar Iſlands, that we 1 
t to judge of their value: every article of their pra fr 
ducts and returns being in fact as truly Briuſi 


* 


lue of their various productions and commoditie 


the very exact, comprehenſive, and valuable ſtat 


property, as the tin which is found in the mine 
of Cornwall; and their ſtaples are the more y; 
luable, inaſmuch as they differ from the comma 
dities produced at home: for they ſupply th 
mother country, not only with he the mu 
otherwiſe purchaſe from foreigners for her oy 
uſe, but with a ſuperfluity beſides for foreig 
conſumption. Let us now then, as propoſz 
enquire into the particulars, and eſtimate the y; 


with which Great Britain and her dependencig 
are annually ſupplied. Here too, I might ref 
to the year 1787, and avail myſelf, as I ha 
done in the hiſtory of each particular. iſland, 


ment of the returns of that year, as prepared þ 
the inſpector- general of the exports and import 
with the marketable price of each article, as at 
nexed by the committee of the privy council t 
their report on the ſlave trade; but I chooſe 
ther to look to the year 1788 chiefly, becau 
the exports of any one year are ſet proper 
againſt the imports of the ſucceeding one; 
being uſual, in moſt articles of Britiſh export 
the Weſt Indies, to give twelve or ſixteen montt 
credit. | | 
The imports into Great Britain from the B 
tiſh ſugar iſlands in 1788, and the value therec 
will appear in the following table. The quant 
ties are taken from the inſpector general's ! 
turn ; but that officer has not, in this caſe, 


+ Report of the Privy Council, part iv. 
3 


* 


1 
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the account of the former year, affixed the CHAP, 
cketable prices 8. Theſe therefore are collect- III. 
fom the opinions of reſpectable brokers, on 
bw average of the year ; the miſcellaneous ar- 

les excepted, which ſtand as ſtated by the in- 
tor-general, with the addition of one-third, 

ing the uſual diſproportion between the actual 

ices current, and thoſe in the cuſtom-houſe 

j0ks. | | 


The marketable prices, are the current prices after the 
25 have been cleared; and theſe are paid on 1 ion, 
at as to the duties and exciſe on rum, which is permitted 
de bonded, The latter therefore cannot be ſaid to be 
x by the planter in the firſt inſtance, as in the former caſe 
certainly are, and nine times out of ten are not refunded 
(the conſumer, as will hereafter be demonſtrated. 


IMPORTS 
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Hooks, and the current prices at market 
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tain is very conſiderable: it is preſumed that, 
320,000 is a moderate average, which bes» 
g added to the foregoing, gives a total of 
6,808,319 11s. 4d. I will call it fix million 
zht hundred thouſand pounds only; and the 
lculation is confirmed by the teſtimony of a 
erchant of the firſt character and ability-; who, 
| his evidence before a committee of the houſe 
commons, has fixed on this ſum: as the amount 


the imports into Great Britain from the Britiſh 


eſt Indies for the ſame year *. | 

Of the imports into Ireland and America, &c. 
rectly from theſe iſlands, in 1788, no account, 
at I have ſeen, has been given to the public. 
ſhall therefore adopt, from the authority of the 
ipeftor general, thoſe of the year preceding, 
luch ſtand thus: 

To Ireland F — £127,585 4 5 


American States 196,460 8 — 
Britiſh American colo—- T 
nies — 100,506 17 10 


Foreign Weſt Indies 18,245 12 6 
Africa | — — 368 15, — 


. Total 4443, 666 17 9 
14d this ſum to the Britiſh import, and the whole 
early value of the produce of the Britiſh Welt 

| 9 80 Indies, 
* See the evidence of George Hibbert, Eſquire, merchant 
London, before a ſele& committee of the houſe of com» 


3 

The amount is C. 6,488,319 117. 42. and this CH 
m is altogether excluſive of bullion, of which III. 
annual import from theſe iſlands into Great 


Ar. 


ons, appointed to take examinations on the la ve trade, 2oth | 


arch, 1790. . 

# In official accounts before referred to of the Triſh exports 
id imports, and ſubjoined at length in an Appendix to this 
ume, it appears that the value of the goods imported into 
or. II. Aa Ireland 


BO OR Indies, excluſive of what is conſumed bi the ir 
VI. habitants themſelves, is ſeven million two hungre 
and forty-three thouſand fix hundred and fixty.f 


country; in the one caſe giving vigour to ind 
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pounds ſeventeen ſhillings and nine- pence ſte 
ling; all which is produced by the labour 
65,000 whites, and 455,000 blacks, being ct 
hundred and eleven pounds for each white pe 
ſon, and thirteen pounds eighteen ſhillings x 
ſix-pence per head, per annum, for man, womat 
and child, black and white, throughout all i 
Britiſh Weſt Indies. | | 
From this immenſe ſupply, the revenues 
Great Britain and Ireland received, in gre 
duties, upwards of £.1,800,000 ſterling, excl 
five of the duty of 45 per cent. collected in B; 
badoes, and ſome other of the iſlands, and whic 
being paid in kind, is, I preſume, included in 
general imports above ſtated. Of the remainde 
we have already ſeen how large a ſhare was tt 
property of the manufacturer, the merchant, a 
the navigator. A further ſum, not leſs tha 
L. 1, 37, ooo, muſt be placed to the ſame accour 
for freights and inſurance homewards, commu 
ſions on the ſale, and a long train of other charge 
The balance, reduced, as it. neceſſarily mult | 
by ſuch a multiplicity of claims and deductio 
to a very ſmall proportion of the groſs returns, 
paid over to the planters, their agents, mo 

agees, or annuitants, moſt of whom are reſide 
in Great Britain, and by whom it is partly et 
ployed in extending cultivation in the Weſt Indie 
and partly — * or inveſted in the motiK 


Ireland from the Britiſh Weſt Indies, has of late years gredl 
increaſed. In 1790 they amounted to C. 169, 563 85. 106 
in 1791 to C. 218,589 15. 10d.—and in 1792 to C. 225 
145. 3d. Theſe ſums are the currency of Ireland. 
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he in, in the other upholding the price of Britiſh HAP. 
mare nds, or the credit of che Britiſh funds. With III. 
xty-ſifffreat truth, therefore, did the merchants and ww = 
ſtel Panters declare to the houſe of commons, © that 
ur e ſugar colonies, and the commerce thereon 
g o pendant, have become the moſt conſiderable 
e pelurce of navigation and national wealth out of 
's and: limits of the mother country; and that no 
art of the national property can be more bene- 
cially employed for the public, nor are any in- 
rreſts better entitled to the protection of the 
Lwilature, than theirs “.“ £ 
[ ſhall now ſtate the value of this great pro- 
erty, conſidered as Britiſh capital. In the re- 
fort of the-privy council, it is ellimated at ſeventy 
lions of pounds ſterling, as follows: viz. 


450,000 negroes at C. 50 per . 

head — — 22,500,000 
Lands, buildings, utenſils, 

mules, &c. and crop on 

the ground, double the 

value of the negroes 45, ooo, ooo 
Value of the houſes, &c. in | 

the towns, the trading and 

coaſting veſſels, and their 

crews belonging to the 

iſlands — — 2,500,000 


A Total 70,000,000 Z 


Another 


The following are the particulars of freight and inſurance 
lomewards, commiſſions, &c. as enumerated in the valuable 
hain: of evidence by George Hibbert, Eſquire, before re- 
erred to, via. | 

Received by the ſhip owners, for freight home- C 

wards, about — — — 566,000 
Underwriters, for inſurance 150,000 


Aa 2 Received 


1 
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BOOK Another mode propoſed by their lordſhips 0 


ſerve, not unuſual in the Weſt Indies, to ſe 
. eſtates at that price. I think that the ſale '« 
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aſcertaining the capital, is to reckon twelve ye: 
purchaſe on its annual produce, it being, they of 


Weſt, Indian eſtates at ten years purchaſe, 
much more common; and reckoning the met 
cantile value of the capital at ſeven millions 
annum, the reſult, by this mode of calculatior 
agrees preciſely with that of the former; a 0 
cumſtance which gives room to conclude, that 
is nearly as accurate as the ſubject will admit. 
There yet remains to be added, a brief tate 
the ſhipping and ſeamen to which the ſugar col 
nies directly give employment; and it appear 
that the number of veſſels which in the ye 
1787 cleared from the ſeveral Britiſh Weſt Indi; 
Hands for Great Britain and Ireland (includir 


14 from Honduras) were 689, containing 148,17. 
tons, and navigated by 13,936 men, being abo 152 
nine ſeamen to every 100 tons: an extent of ſlii 
ping nearly equal (as have elſewhere obſerrei 
to the whole commercial tonnage of England BI i, 
century ago. At the fame time it is not to 
overlooked, that the ſeamen ſo employed, beir 
in conſtant ſervice, are always at command; 
on this account, they are a more valuable bod 
of men than even the ſeamen employed in ti 
Newfoundland fiſhery ; of whom a great propo 
tion remains in the country during the winte 
and cannot therefore, on any ſudden eme p. 
Received by the Britiſh merchants and brok -- . Dr 
ers, for commiſſions, &c. 232,00 - 
u 


Wharfingers, &c. including 


primae — 95900 


1,0370 1 


gene 
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xncy, be added to the naval force of the king-C HAP. 
On a retroſpe& of the whole, it may bg. truly 

firmed, that the Britiſh ſugar iſlands in the Welk „ 

dies, (different in all reſpects from colonies | 

u northern latitudes) anſwer in every point of 

ew, and if I miſtake not, to a much ,gzeater 

xtent than is commonly imagiued, all the, pur- 

xoſes and expectations for which colonies. have 

teen at any time eſtabliſhed, They - furniſh. (as 

ve have ſeen) a ſure and exclufive market for the 

nerchandize and manufactures of the mother 

wuntry and her dependencies, to the yearly 

mount of very near four millions of pounds 

terling. They produce to an immenſe value, 


© 
- = 
" * * 
. * * 
"—_— 
OOO ů oo lt. OT —— — — — —— f —_ 


The French writers ſtate the number of ſhips employed 
i their Weſt Indian trade at 6co, and the average of their 
urhen at 300 tons one with another: their ſeamen at 15,000. 
The following account of the average imports from the French 


tur illande, and the duties paid thereon, was publiſhed in 


1785, vin. 


| AvERAGE IMPORTS. 
130,000 caſſes of ſugar valued at 90, ooo, ooo livres. 
60 millions of pounds of coffee 45,000,0c0 -_ 
2 millions of pounds of indigo . 18,000,000 
15 million of pounds of cacao 1,000,000 - 
3 millions of pounds of cotton 6,200,000 


or. 4 26.4 — A — 


Total 160,000,000 


 DvurTins, ; 
Droits de domaine d'occident 5,600,000 livreg. 
Droits d'oroi a VAwerique | 74344000 
Duties on ſugar refined in France 425 92,000 
Duties on coffee | 750, ooo 
Duties on indigo 217.50 


Total 18, 32 3,500 


6——õ— —:—-—:! — 


| 
/ | ' 
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5 9 0 K and in quantities not only ſufficient for be 
own conſumption, but alſo for a great export to 
—— foreign markets, many valuable and moſt neceſ. 
ſary c commodities, none of which interfere in an 
reſpect with her own productions; and moſt of 
which as I ſhall demonſtrate hereafter, ſhe canno 
obtain on equal terms elſewhere :—accompanied 
too with this peculiar benefit, that in the transfe 
of theſe articles from one part of her ſubject u 
another part, not one ſhilling is taken fron 
the general circulating wealth of the kingdon f! 
Laſtly, they give ſuch employment to her ſhi 
and ſeamen, as while it ſupports and increaſe 
her navigation in time of peace, tends not in the 
| ſmalleſt degree to obſtruct, but, on the contre 
contributes very eminently to aid and invigorat 
her operations in war, Ir i is evident therefor 
that in eſtimating the value and importance 
ſuch a om, no juſt concluſions can be draw 
but by ſurveying it comprehen/rvely, and in all 
parts, conſidering its ſeveral branches as cot 
nected with, and dependant on each other, and 
even then, the ſum of 1ts advantages will exceed 
calculation. We are told indeed, among otbeff wd! 
objections which I ſhall conſider more at large it 
the concluding chapter of my work, that all the 
products of the Britiſh Welt Indies may be pur 
chaſed cheaper in the colonies of foreign natior 
If the fact were true, as it certainly is not, | 
would furniſh no argument againſt the proprie hon 
and neceſſity of ſettling colonies of our ow tare 


becauſe it muſt be remembered, that foreign! com 
tions will allow few or none of our manufa®© in. 


to be received in their colonies in payment: th 
their coloniſts contribute in no — by dh 
inveſtment and expenditure of their profits, . 
- angment the national wealth, nor, finally, do tht 


. 


alt to aſcertain. 


or without it of 


The following 
of the 


Exsr InDian Tzapt. 
pital employed. Eighteen 
million. 


ue of goods exported an- 
nually to India and China, 


both by the company and 
their officers. One * 
and a half. | 


nport ſales by the company, 
and ſales under licence. Five 
millions, 


huties paid to government, 
cuſtoms, &c. Seven hun- 


dred and ninety thouſand 
pounds, 


tered ſhipping of the 
company, Eighty theaſand 
tons. 


or ever can, be conſidered, 


a 
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je employment excluſively to Britiſh ſhipping. cy ap. 
what extent the naval power of Great Britain III. 

lependant on her colonial commerce, it is dif- 
If this trade be conſidered in 
its channels, collateral and direct, connected 
it is with our fiſherjes, &c. perhaps i it is not too 
uch to affirm, that it maintains a merchant navy 
; which the maritime ſtrength of the kingdom 
greatly depends, that we ſhould ceaſe to be a 


is a comparative view of the two gremel 
itiſh Ra the Eaft and Weſt Indian 


West ie Than 


2 employed. Seventy 


Value rn; goods exported from 
Great Britain and her de- 


dencies, including the 
profit of freight on the 
ſeveral branches of ſupply, 
inſurance, &c. Three mil. 
lions eight hundred thouſand 
poundi. 
Imports into Great Britain 
and Ireland, and ſhipped to 
other parts, the profits of 


- which center in Great Bri- 
tain, Seven millions two 


hundred thouſand pounds. 


Duties paid to government. 


One million eight hundred 


Shipping employed direct. One 
— and fifty e . 


But the great difference ariſes 2 the 2 ae 
be trade to the Weſt Indies is carried on with our own colo- 
al poſſeſſions, which the ſettlements in the E never were, 


CHAP. 
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CAP. I.-Y 7; with 

UPTO EG. 5 wes 

Trade between the Britiſh Weſt Indies” and Nor! It 
America previous to the late Civil War.—Ofici cont! 
- Account of American Supplies, and their Value MW" 
Ships and Seamen:—-Returns.— Advantage: 1 alle 
ſulting from this Trade to Great Briiain.— Ma e! 
fures adopted b, Government on the Re. abi 
OT Ul 


ment of Peace.——Proclamation of the ad Jul 
178 3.—Petitions from the Weſt Fndies,—Oppoj 
tion of the Settlers in Nova Scotia, c. andi 


WE, Ship-builders at Home.—Reference to the Cl uhica 

| mittee of Privy Council.—Evidence taken by M I 
Committee. — Their final Opinion thereon.— Pf. (ls 1 

ceedings of Government. —Deſtruftion of Negril © 

in the Weſt Indies in conſequence. Act of the 2 pack 

Geo. III. Ch. 6. Preſent State and Value of 1 and | 

Trade between the Britiſh Weſt Indies and the | 

remaining Britiſh Provinces in America.—Tl the | 

ſame with the United States of America.—lnfe port: 

. ence from the NMbole. N 
H | | them 
3 BOOK AVING purpoſely reſerved for ſeparate di Fe 
| VI. cuſſion, the commercial intercourſe between the der, 
| rv Britiſh - Weſt Indies and North America, I i been 
| nao proceed to inveſtigate its nature and extent ſand 
as it ſubſiſted previous to the late 'unfortunatg u. 

1 civil war: and offer ſome conſiderations. on t nt 
= policy of Great Britain, in the regulations ali that 
reſtrictions (as they affected the ſugar iſlands their 
8 which government afterwards thought proper {« Opin 
- adopt concerning it, in confequence of the: — 

| ( 


» knowledgment'of American independency — 
4 vis A by ny ; a ic 


*. 
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zhich, I ſhall endeavour to furniſh an account of HA 
he preſent ſtate of the Weſt Indian trade, both IV, 
with the United States, and the continental colo. 
nes yet remaining to Great Britain. | | 
It may, I think, be affirmed, without hazard of 
contradiftion, that if ever there was any one par- 
ticular branch of commerce in the world, that 
alled leſs for reſtraint and limitation than any 
other, it was the trade which, previous to the 
jar 1774, was carried on between the planters 
o the Weſt Indies and the inhabitants of North 
america. It was not a traffic calculated to anſwer 
be fantaſtic calls of vanity, or to adminiſter 
fication to luxury or vice; but to procure food 
fr the hungry, and to furniſh materials (ſcarce 
es important than food) tor ſupplying the plant- 
ers in two capital objects, their buildings, and 
packages for their chief ſtaple productions, ſugar 
ad rum. Of the, neceflity they were under on 
he latter account, .an idea may be formed from 
the ſtatement in the preceding chapter of the im- 
portation of thoſe commodities into Great Bri- 
ain; the cultivation of which muſt abſolutely 
have ſtopped without the means of conveying 
them to market. lr ham 
For the ſupply of thoſe eſſential articles, lum- 
der, fiſh, flour, and grain, America ſeems to have 
been happily fitted, as well from internal circum- 
ſtances, as her commodious ſituation; and ĩt is to 
a neighbourly intercourſe with that continent, 
continued during one hundred and thirty years, 
that our ſugar plantations in a great meaſure owe 
their proſperity ; inſomuch that, according to the 
opinion of a very competent judge *, it the con- 
tinent had been wholly in the hands of a foreign 
power, and the Engliſh precluded from all com- 


Mr. Long 


merce 
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BOOK merce or intercourſe with it, it is a very doubtful 

VI. point, whether, in ſuch, caſe, we ſhould at this 

—— hour have poſſeſſed a ſingle, acre of land in the 
Meſt Indies. cen 

The following is an official account of the total 

import from North America into the Britiſh Weſt 

Indian iſlands for the years 1771, 1772, and 1771, 

atteſted by Mr. Stanley, ſecretary to the commiſ 

ſioners of cuſtoms in London, dated the 15th of 

March, 1775. er 


An Accounr of the total Import from North 
America into the Britiſh Weſt Indian Iſlands, 
in the Years 1771, 1772, and 1773, 


Species of Goods, | | Vnited States. and Nova 


Boards and Timber, Feet 16,767,695 2324040 
Shingles, - - No. $9,586,194 185,000 , 
Staves No. 57,998,661 27,350 
Hoops, No. 4,712,005 16,259 900 
Corn, +» - Buſhs. 1,204,389 24 
Peaſe and Beans, - Do. 64,006 1,017 
Bread and Flour, Bbls. 396, 329 991 
rn — A 13,099 f 
1 | 


Rice, 39,912 
Ditto, Tierces 21,777 
Fiſh, - - Hhds. 5 I, 449 
Ditto, —Böbls. 47,686 oof 
Ditto, = - Quintals 2 I 5500 : 2,9 ö 
Ito, + © - "eps 3,304 

Beef and Pork Bbls. 44,782 ' 170 
"Poultry, Doss. 2,739 10 
Horſes, - - No. 7,130 28 
Oxen, RR © 3,647 
Sheep and Hogs, - No. 13,815 

- OH - Bbls. 3,189 139 
Tar „ P itch, and N o 

Turpentine, - Do. 17,024 

Mats, 33 No. | 157 


| Spars, = No. 3,74 | 30 
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zpecies of Goods, United States. and Nova Newfound- 


book Caſks - + No. 53,857 49 1 mr 
ap and Candles, Boxes 20,475 = | 
) Bows and | | 

Yokes, - - No. 1,540 

Houſe Frames, No. 620 

hg, - Tons _ 3994 


Of this great ſupply, "the value at the ports of 
Llivery, including freight, was . 2, 160, ooo 
terling, or L. 720, ooo annually; conſiſting of 
bout 1, 200 annual cargoes ; but it is proper to 
tſerve, that the veſſels employed in this trade 
rhich were generally ſloops and ſchooners, ſingle- 
kcked, and without topmaſts) commonly made 

Fo, 9 three voyages in the year; 
that the actual number never exceeded in any 
me year 533, which were navigated by 3,339 
tamen, including negroes: of the latter, the 
umber was eſtimated at about 1,000. Thus, the 
hortneſs and cheapneſs of the navigation in a 
neat degree ſupported the trade. 

The chief articles with which the Britiſh Weſt 
hdian iſlands ſupplied America, in return for 
the produce of that continent, were ſugar, rum, 
nelaſſes, and coffee. Of rum, the quantity an- | 
wally ſhipped thither, before the war, on an | 
nerage of three years, was 2,800,000 gallons ; ; 
und the quantity of melaſſes was 250,000 gallons, 

This laſt may be conſidered as ſo much additional 
rum, each gallon of melaſſes producing an equal 
quantity of ſpirit. of the American proof, which 
ugmented the annual ſupply of that article to 
3,050,000 gallons. The ſupply of ſugar was 
ctimated at 5,000 hogſheads, of 16 cwt. ; and of 
coffee, at about 400,000 lbs. The value of the 
vhole (including ſome other ſmall articles) was 

col 4-420,000 ſterling, leaving a balance of £.300,000 - 
In 


i 
e, \ 
* . 
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BOO Kin favour of the Americans, which was common|Maccc 


VE paid in dollars, or bills of exchange, furniſhin 


them ſo far with the means of remittance to Gre: 
Britain, in reduction of their debts to the Britif 
merchants. „ | 
From this account of the exports. from Mita 
Britiſh Weſt Indies to the continental colonies, he 
appears that America, beſides affording an ine ep 
hauſtible ſource-of ſupply, was alfo a ſure mark 
for the diſpoſal of the 2 ſurplus production 
ſuch, J mean, for which there was no ſufficieſ ar 
vent in Europe, eſpecially rum; the whole 1 
portation of that article into Great Britain an 
Ireland, having been little more than half th 
33 conſumed in America. On *whatere 
de therefore this trade is conſidered, it will! 
found that Great Britain ultimately received t 
chief benefits reſulting from it; for the ſug: 
planters, by being cheaply and regularly ſupplie 
with horſes, proviſions, and lumber, were enable ene 
to adopt the ſyſtem of management not only mo 
advantageous to themſelves, but alſo to the me 
ther country. Much of that land which othe 
wife muſt have been applied to the cultivation c 
- proviſions, for the maintenance of their negroe 
and the raiſing of cattle, was appropriated'to't 
cultivation of ſugar. By this means the quanti 
of ſugar and rum (the moſt profitable of ther 
{taples) had increaſed to a ſurpriſing degree, ani 
the Britiſh revenues, navigation, and general com 
merce, were proportionably augmented, -aggratWrelu: 
dized, and extended. Having an advaritageou 
market for their rum, the planters were enable 
to deal ſo much the more largely with the mothe 
country. On the other hand, the Americans, be 
ing annually indebted to Great Britain for manu 
factures, in a larger ſum than their returns = (0 
: becco 


rer be oy 


acco, indigo, rice, and naval ſtores were ſufficient q H A. 
diſcharge, made up the deficiency, in a great IV. 
kyree, by means of their circuitous trade in the wo 
Neſt Indies, foreign as well as Britiſh ; and were- 
hus enabled to extend their dealings with Great 
Sitain. Thus the effect was juſt as advantageous 
her, as if the ſugar planter himſelf had been 
he purchaſer to the ſame amount, inſtead of the 
merican. | 
Such having been the nature, neceſſity, and 
hantage of this commercial intercourſe, there 
u certainly every reaſon to expect that, on the 
mination of hoſtilities, the ſyſtem which had 
mroidably been interrupted and deranged dur- 
z the war, would revive as of courſe, and be 
eſtabliſhed under every poſſible encourage- 
dent, | : v 
By what means this reaſonable expectation prov- 
| ill-founded and abortive, and the fatal conſe- 
wences which flowed from the meaſures reſorted 
p by the Britiſh government, I ſhall now proceed 
b point out. 8 
The preliminary articles of peace were ſigned 
Verſailles, on the 27th of January, 1783; fopn 
fer which, the Houſe of Commons having paſſed 
rote of cenſure on the treaty (with what —_— 
d juſtice or conſiſtency, it is not my buſineſs at 
reſent to inquire) this event was followed by the 
ignation of the miniſtry by whom the treaty | 
8 adjuſted. The new adminiſtration, it may be 
reſumed, had too many objeAs to attend to, on 
teir firſt elevation to power, to find leiſure for 
aſidering the buſineſs of a commercial treaty | 
th America. As, however, it was indiſpenſa- 
y neceſſary to repeal the prohibitory laws which 
ad exiſted during the war, this was done by an 
ict paſſed for that purpoſe ; but as to the reſt, 
| or 1 parliament 
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BO O ; parliament took the ſhorteſt courſe poſſible (er 
VI. Have themſelves trouble, by veſting in the crom 
—x— for a limited time, authority to regulate the con 
merce with America in ſuch manner as his Majeſ 

in council ſhould deem expedient “. 

New and extraordinary as It c nn hy 

ſuch extenſive authority ſhould be delegated þ 

| | parliament to the executive power, neither tb 
circumſtance, nor the proclamation, or order 

council, that iſſued in conſequence of it, on thi" 

2d of July, 1783 (afterwards renewed annuall 

excited much inquiry. Although by this pre 

mation, the importation into the Britiſh Weſt 

dies of every ſpecies of naval ſtores, ſtaves, a 

lumber, live-ſtock, flour, and grain of all kind 

the growth of the American ſtates, was confin 

to Britiſh ſhips legally navigated ; and the expo 


1 | to thoſe ſtates of Weſt Indian productions, 
5 made ſubject to the ſame reſtriction; while p 

> | neceſſary articles (as ſalted beef and pork, fi 
and train oil) formerly ſupplied by America, we! 


prohibited altogether, it was conſidered as a nee 
ſure merely temporary and experimental; a 
until a plan of permanent regulation ſhould 
| agreed to by both countries, it was thought n 
BUY ther impolitic nor unjuſt, that Great Britain ſho 
| reſerve in her own hands the power of reſtraint 
or relaxing her ſyſtem of commercial arrang 

ments, as circumſtances might ariſe to render 
. exerciſe of ſuch a power prudent and neceflary 
| In theſe reaſons the Weſt Indian merchat 
and ſuch of the planters as were reſident in Gre 
Britain, acquieſced ; but on the firſt meeting ol 
new parliament, in May 1784, (another chan 
having taken place in the mean time in the Brit 


adminiſtration) the buſineſs of a commercial 
. * Vide Stat. 23 Geo. III. c. 39. 
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ited. Petitions, complaints, and remonſtrances, 
rere poured in from almoſt every iſland in the 
Weſt Indies. Some of the petitioners — 
hat they had not ſix weeks proviſions in ſtore, and 
ll of them anticipated the moſt dreadful conſe- 
quences, if the ſyſtem of reſtriction ſhould be 
nuch longer perſiſted in; expecting nothing leſs 
than a general revolt of their ſlaves, in the appre- 
tenfion of periſhing of hunger. ? 
On the other hand, the inhabitants of the re- 
mining continental colonies, eſpecially ſuch of 
he new ſettlers there as were emigrants. from 
United States, promiſed to themſelves the acquiſi- 
jon of ſudden and immenſe riches from the vaſt 
advance of price which it was foreſeen their few 
xports, when no longer depreſſed by competition, 
yould obtain at thoſe markets. Every exertion, 
public and private, was therefore made by their 
tends in Great Britain, to convince adminiſtra- 
ton, and innumerable pamphlets were circulated 
b ſatisfy the public, that the Weſt Indies might 
te very amply ſupplied with every article of North 
American produce (rice excepted) from Canada, 
Nova Scotia, and the Ifland of Saint John. Hence 
they not only ſtrenuouſly recommended a ſteady 
aherence to the ſyſtem of reſtriction on the part 
a Great Britain, but openly expreſſed their wiſhes, / 
lat the United States might retaliate, by prohibit- 
ng, in return, Britiſh ſhips from trading in the 
ports of America. They declared, that ſuch a 
(termination on the part of the United States, 
would at once raiſe Canada and Nova Scotia from 
tte ground, and execute that meaſure which wiſe 
nen wiſh for, © ag the ſyſtem that Great Britain 
| e ought 


4 


ercourſe between the Weſt Indies and the States CHAP. 
America, preſſed itſelf on the attention of IV. 
government with a force which was not to be re- 


BOOK © ought ſpontaneouſly to adopt; meaning 
> her late revolted ſubjects. The complaints an 
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| «och 4 , , 
preſume, to cut off all intercourſe whatever wit 


remonſtrances of the Weſt Indians, they treate 
as the turbulence of diſappointed faction. Th 
actuſed them, while © wallowing in wealth,” 
having abetted the American rebellion 4, a 
their apprehenſions of a ſcarcity of food we 
ſpurned at and ridicnled, as if hunger was x 
part of our nature. | 

It is impoſſible, I think, not to perceive 
theſe, and ſimilar arguments, à lurking taint « 
reſentment and malignity, the relics of forme 
provocation againſt the Americans; and at le: 
as ardent a deſire to wound the new republ 
through the ſides of the Weſt Indians, as to bene 
Nova Scotia at their expence. Theſe paflions 
among the frailties of our nature, and may 
forgiven. But there was another, and a nun 
dus claſs of people, who ſtood forward on tl 
bccaſion, in ſupport of the ſyſtem of reſtricti 
and monopoly, on different ground: theſe we 
the ſhipbuilders, ſhip owners, and their Vario 
dependants in London; who affected to belier 
that if Ainerican ſhips were ſuffered to take ſug 
from our iflands, they would convey it not 
America, but—to foreign countries, and fob 
of the carriage of it; or they might, it was nm 
ledged, enter into à competition with Britiſh. fl 
for the freight of goods to Great Britain. | 
this it was anſwered, that a limitation of tonne f. 
to ſhips employed in the American intercourle, Wt; 
which the planters would not obje&, confining 
to veſſels having only one deck, and not exce 
ing ſeventy or eighty tons, muſt ſatisfy the me 


n See Mr. Chalmers's Tract, entitled, * Opinions on Ii 
terelting Subjects, &c. + d. | 
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uld never be employed in tranſporting ſugar 


{ ſuch attempts ſhould be made. But although 


and conſiderate perſon, it was found inſufficient 
)filence the clamour which at that time was in- 
triouſly propagated on the ſubject of the car- 
ing trade, as if the future exiſtence of the com- 
rcial navigation of Great Britain had been in- 
ed in the diſcuſſion, 


red by the miniſter to the lords of the com- 
nttee of privy council for the affairs of trade, 
whom many of the Weſt Indian merchants 
d planters, reſident in Great Britain, were in- 
mogated on the ſubject; and the writer of this 
xd the honour to be of the number. It was 
lily admitted by the ſugar planters, that, on 
ery principle of honour, humanity, and juſtice, 
r unfortunate loyaliſts of Canada and Nova 
tia were entitled to a preference of their cuſ- 
m, provided thoſe provinces poſſeſſed, in any 
zee, the means of ſupplying their wants; but 
ls, they contended, was the main point in dif- 
te, They therefore requeſted, that before any 
rmanent regulations ſhould be adopted by go- 
mment, inquiry might be made, iſt. How much 
the annual conſumption of American ſtaples, 
oſe provinces had ſupplied hitherto ? And, 2dly. 
w far, from their preſent, or probably future, 
uation, they might be ſuppoſed capable of ex- 
ding their former produce and exports ? 

duch an inquiry was accordingly entered upon, 
d abundance of evidence collected on the ſub- 
kt; when it appeared, from the cuſtom-houſe 


ulo viſions 


Vol, II, : 


is anſwer muſt have ſatisfied every well-inform- 


The conſideration of the whole matter was re- 


urns, that of 1208 cargoes of lumber and pro- | 
Bb ST © 


rpulous on that head; inaſmuch as ſuch veſſels c H ap. 
ofs the Atlantic, nor could they be got inſured — 


BOO K viſions imported from North America into th 
VI. Britiſh ſugar colonies, in 1772, only ſeven « 
H thoſe cargoes were from Canada and Nova Scotia 
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occaſion the export of all bread, wheat, and flo 


in Canada was ſuch, as to cut off all hopes W 
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and that of 701 topſail veſſels, and 1681 floopy 
which had cleared outwards from North Ameri 
to the Britiſh and foreign Weſt Indies, only ty 
of the topſail veſſels, and eleven of the foo 
were from thoſe provinces. It. ſtood therefo 
incontrovertibly proved, that, previous to 
war, the ſupplies which they afforded, did nd 
amount to a proportion of the whole conſumy 
tion of the ſugar iſlands, in any degree wort 
national attention; and, on the ſecond ground ( 
inquiry, it was ſhewn reſpecting Canada, not or 
that the navigation of the river Saint Lawrend 
was ſo greatly obſtructed by the ice in the winte 
and by weſterly winds in the ſummer, as to rende 
more than one voyage in the year impracticable 
but that in the province itſelf, the climate rende 
the crops of wheat altogether precarious. It w 
proved, that in the years 1779, 1780, 1781, at 
1782, the ſcarcity in Canada had been ſuch, as t 


to be prohibited by authority; and it was ſhev 
that, at the very time of the inquiry, a ſhip in tl 
river Thames was actually loading with flour fe 
Quebec. On the whole, it appeared that, althoug 
in favourable ſeaſons (as in 1774) there mig 
ſometimes be found an overplus of grain, beyo! 
the conſumption of the inhabitants, yet that a r 
— and ſufficient ſupply could by no means 

epended on from that province; that the fr 
quency of diſappointment muſt prove an inſu 
mountable obſtruction to new inhabitants ſettl 
there with a view to the cultivation of wheat 
and, with regard to lumber, the price of labo 


ſupp 
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en ſubject to no delay and obſtacle whatever. 


ver had, at any one period, produced grain ſuf- 
zent for the ſuſtenance of its inhabitants: it had 
ver exported any lumber worthy the name of 
zrchandize; and ſo far from having any to ex- 
rt, it appeared that a conſiderable importation 
to the province was at that time taking place, 
um the oppoſite ſide of the bay of Fundy, to 
ble the new ſettlers at Port Roſeway to build 
ſes for their own reſidence. 
Laſtly, as to the iſland of Saint John, it was prov- 
| that, like Nova Scotia, it had never yet furniſh- 
| food enough to keep its few inhabitants alive, 
r exported any one article the produce of the 
knd, Its ſituation, within the gulph of Saint 
Lavrence, ſhur it up from all intercourſe during 
re months of the year; and its fogs, more pre- 
ent and durable than even thoſe of Nova Scotia, 
ndered the country too uncomfortable for popu- 
tion, while land remained unoccupied in happier 
nates, f 
The advocates for the prohibitory ſyſtem, how- 
er, were not eaſily ſilenced. They declared it 
ould be more for the intereſt of Great Britain, 
lat the Weſt Indians ſhould be deprived of Ame- 
can ſupplies altogether, rather than, by receiv- 
by them from the United States in American 
elels, contribute to aggrandize the naval power 
the new republic. They maintained, that the 
ar iſlands had reſources within themſelves, 
ich, with occaſional aid from Great Britain, 
ght enable them to exiſt very comfortably, even 
lough the accuſtomed intercourſe with all parts 
dhe American continent was entirely cut off. 
not, it was triumphantly aſked, in what man- 
B b 2 - "ner 


ky 


pply from thence, even if the navigation had cy ap; 
Reſpecting Nova Scotia, it was ſhewn that it | 
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ner were they ſupported during the war, when: 
regular communication with the United State 
was ſuppreſſed ? PROT. 

In reply to this objection, it was proved : ele 
the Britiſh ſugar iſlands, during the war, had beg f ** 
very badly ſupplied, both with lumber and pro np 
fions; and at an expence which, if it had con n 
nued, would have been equally ruinous with th 
not being ſupplied at all. Their chief reſource vil 
the American veſſels that had been captured N. 
their way to the French iſlands; a reſource v 
had terminated with the war, and at beſt pro, 
ſo uncertain and inadequate, that many of tl 
Britiſh iſlands had been driven by neceſſity tot 
worſt of all applications (as Britiſh coloniſts) pe 
their labour; the raiſing proviſions, and cuttir 
- lumber upon their own eſtates. Inſtead of dire 
ing their attention to the culture of thoſe valuib 
and bulky ſtaples which contribute, in ſo emine 
a degree, to form the dignified maſs of ſupp 
which the Britiſh navigation derives from | 
diſtant colonies, they Pad been compelled 
change their ſyſtem: They had abandoned e 
cultivation of ſugar, and applied their land a 
labour to the purpoſes of raiſing food. In wha_hi:"" © 
degree the Britiſh navigation and commerce | 
ſuffered by this meaſure, the cuſtom-houſe boo 
would demonſtrate :=-From that authority 
would appear, that in 1777, previous to the ca 
ture by the French of any of the ſugar iſland 
the import of ſugar into England only, had fal ©? 
ſhort of the import of 1774 upwards of 45, ..< 
hogſheads, of 16 cwt.; in value nearly one u 
lion, creating a loſs in freight of C. 1 50,000 « 
that article alone, and a defalcation in the pubi ce 
revenue of J. 300 a day, for every day in 


year! Here then, it was ſaid, was a full and fat 
| : facto nen, 
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adtory refutation of the popular clamour on the CH AP. 
ubject of the carrying trade. Compared with IV. 
deſe loſſes, and their conſequences to every part 
o the empire, ſo inconſiderable, ſo truly con- 
emptible was the trifling interference of Ame- 
bean ſhallops, carrying food to invigorate the 
ungry labourer, and timbers to repair mills and 
houſes, that it ſeemed not to be an object deſerv- 
g a moment's ſolicitude in the breaſt of a great 
BON. | 
Such were, in part, the evidence and argu- 
nts offered on behalf of the Welt Indies; -and 
the queſtion had met with unprejudiced and 
zmperate diſcuſſion, I am inclined to think, not- 
pithſtanding the jealous and monopolizing ſpirit 
traffic, that regulations widely different from 
be preſent ſyſtem of reſtriction and excluſion to- 
rds America, would have been eſtabliſhed; 
ut, unfortunately, the private intereſts of ſome, 
ud the prejudices and paſſions of others, were 
lowed to mingle in the inveſtigation. I am 
mare that, in common caſes, it ill becomes an 
ndiſtinguiſhed individual to arraign the wiſ- 
mm and propriety of the national councils ; but 
though there is a degree of reſpect due to men 
authority, which I would willingly preſerve, 
jet dare not maintain it either by the violation 
the ſuppreſſion of truth. The conſequences | 
hich flowed from the proceedings recommend- 
i! and adopted on this occaſion, will preſently 
e ſeen; and they cannot be remembered with 
difference. To ſuppreſs facts, therefore, in 
aich the intereſts of humanity are ſo deeply 
Woncerned, is to ſacrifice both the dignity and 
tility of hiſtory; the great end of which is to 
ſake the errors and miſconduct of one ſet of 
golfen, a leſſon and a warning to their * 
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BOOK The, caſe was, to ſpeak plainly and undiſguiſ ccd 
VI. ly, that the committee of council, to whom th 
Wa conſideration of this important buſineſs devolye 
(with the beſt intentions I believe, for it cannq om 
be ſuppoſed that they wiſhed to injure the We 
Indian colonies) ſuffered themſelves to be guide 
in their reſearches by men who had reſentments t 
gratify, and ſecret purpoſes to promote, Some 
theſe, were perſons whom America had preſcrit 
ed for their loyalty, and unjuſtly deprived of the 
poſſeſſions. That they had become, on this a 
count, objects of compaſſion, and claimants o 
the public of Great Britain, I have no wik t 
deny; but, without doubt, they were the |: 
men in the world whoſe opinions ſhould ha 
been adopted, concerning the eſtabliſhment of We i 
ſyſtem of reciprocity and conveniency betwee 
this country, and that which they had left. 
ſuppoſe that ſuch men were capable of giving : 
. impartial and unbiaſſed teſtimony in ſuch a calc 
is to ſuppoſe they had diveſted themſelves of t 
common feelings of mankind, 4 
The firſt inquiries of the committee of coun 
(thus influenced) were directed to diſprove th 
aſſertions contained in an addreſs of the affembl 
of Jamaica, concerning the diſtreſs in which th: 
iſland was ſtated to be, at that time, involved 
from the want of proviſions and lumber. Althoug 
thoſe aſſertions were abundantly confirmed by t 
declarations and ſubſequent conduct of the gove 
nor himſelf, to whom the addreſs was preſented * 
their lordſhips reported, that the aſſembly were 
no means warranted in the ſtrong terms they ha 
uſed ; it appearing, they ſaid, © from private le 
ters laid before them, that the ſcarcity complait 


* Sir Arch, Campbell, 
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humbly defired to communicate the names of 


me judgment might be formed what degree of 
gedit was due to their teſtimony, againſt that of 
he legiſlature of the colony, they refuſed, with 
vkens of manifeſt diſpleaſure, to diſcloſe them. 
Their lordſhips, in the next place, proceeded 
o eſtimate the reſources of Canada and Nova 
Scotia; and, in contradiction to the evidence and 
concluſions which had been given and adduced 
the Weſt Indian merchants and planters, they 
ſerted, in general terms, that the exportation 
grain from Canada would revive and increaſe, 
rovrided the Weſt Indian market was ſecured to 
he inhabitants of that province ;*? and they added, 
* that ſeveral perſons of great experience, were of 
pinion, that an annual export e buſhels 
night in a few years be depended on.” They ad- 
titted that the natural impediments in the navi- 
gion of the river Saint Lawrence, might affect 
te ſupply of lumber, but denied that this cireum- 
lance would injure the trade in flour. They 
ted „ that Nova Scotia would be able in 
bout three years to ſupply great quantities of 
umber, and moſt of the other articles which the 
Weſt Indies are in want of from North America, 
rovided grants of land were properly made and 
keured to the inhabitants ; for that (although the 
ka coaſt is rocky and barren) the interior parts, 
ad the banks of the rivers, have as fine a ſoil as 
ay part of the world, admirably fitted for dairy 
m, and the growth of garden vegetables.“ 
They averred, “ that the climate of Nova Scotia 
fine and healthy; that the new ſettlers were in- 
uſtrious, and that the neutral French who ſtill 
main (when no longer in a precarious ſtate with 
Ok IS  . . relpe@ 


ed of did not exit... When their lordſhips were CHAP. 


he parties who had written ſuch letters, that 


3 O O reſpect to the government under which 
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VI. to live) would probably follow the example 

◻◻σ the new ſettlers, and learn from them to impr, 
the country; eſpecially if due encourageme 
ſhould be given to their induſtry, by ſecun 
them proper markets. Their lordſhips- were 

ther aſſured, from good authority, that upon 
like encouragement, the population of Nova 80 
tia would be increaſed. 

Such a detail of probabilities, proviſoes, a 
poſſible contingencies, with the mention, amo 
other reſources, of dairy farms and garden vg 
tables, ſeemed, to the diſappointed planters, ſon 
thing very like deriſion and mockery. Th 
complained, that inſtead of aſſurances of reli 
they were put off with airy conjectures, with i 
volous ifs and may bes; with promiſes inconl 
tent with the laws of nature, and with decla 
tions negatived both by experience and reaſon 

In truth, the argument which appeared to ha 
moſt weight with their lordſhips themſelves, » 
that which (tacitly admitting all expeQation 
ſupply from Canada and Nova Scotia to be d 
merical and deluſive) took for granted, that 
excluding American ſhips from the ports of 
Welt Indies, Great Britain would find full ei 
r for as many additional veſſels as Amen 
ormerly employed in that commerce, and r: 
all the profits which America reaped, of whit 
they calculated the freightage alone, at the 
nual ſum of £.245,000 ſterling, | 

On the whole, the lords of the commit 
ſtrongly recommended a ſtrict and rigid adi 
rence to the meaſure of confining the intercou 
between our Weſt Indian Iſlands and Amen 
to Britiſh ſhips only, as a regulation, of abſolu 
neceſſity; conſidering any deviation from it, 
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expoſing the commerce and navigation of Great c HAP. 
Britain to the rivalry of revalted ſubjects, now IV. 
become ill affected aliens. They expreſſed, in- 
deed, ſome apprehenſion, leſt the congrels of the 
United States might retaliate, by prohibiting in 
return Britiſh veſſels from being the carriers be- 
tween them and the - Britiſh Welt Indies; but 
emed to think this circumſtance. not very pro- 
bable, inaſmuch as.the people of the United States 
would, in that caſe, they ſaid, ſuffer much more 
than any of his Majeſty's ſubjects; a concluſion 
not very deciſive; the experience of all ages 
abundantly proving, that conſiderations of inte- 
reſt are frequently overpowered by motiyes of 
teſentment. 7 | 

Theſe doctrines and opinions of the lords of 
the committee of council were unfortunately ap- 
proved and adopted in their fulleſt extent by the 
Britiſh government; and the only ſolitary hope 
vhich now remained to the inhabitants of the 
Weſt Indies was, that the apprehenſion of their 
brdſhips, concerning American retaliation, was 
il founded; and that the United States, natwith- - 
landing the prohibitory ſyſtem of Great Britain, 
vould {till open their ports to Britiſh ſhipping ; 
and freely indulge them with the liberty of im- 
porting the products of the Britiſh ſugar iſlands ; 
carrying away American 222 in return. The | 
panters could not indeed but foreſee a very great | 
expence, delay, and uncertainty, attending ſuch 
arcuitous navigation.; but to this they were pre- 
pared to ſubmit, as the only alternative of eſcap- 
ing inevitable and impending deſtruction, 

But there was this misfortune attending the 
ſugar planters, that their wants were i iate; 
and of a complexion affecting not only property, 
but life. Whatever reſources might vary 


BO O Ebe found in the opulence and faculties of thi 


of things, to expect from ſo diſtant a quarter 2 
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mother country, it was impoſſible, in the natur 


adequate ſupply to a vaſt and various demand 
coming ſuddenly and unexpectedly. Many o 
the ſugar iſlands too had ſuffered dreadtull 
under two tremendous hurricanes, in 1780 and 
1781, in conſequence whereof (had it not bee 
for the caſual aſſiſtance obtained from prize ye! 
ſels) one-half of their negroes muſt abſolutely bare 
periſhed of hunger. Should ſimilar viſitations oc 
cur, the moſt dreadful apprehenſions would be 
realized; and I am ſorry to add, that realize 
they were . | | 
I have now before me a report of a committee 
of the aſſembly of Jamaica, on the ſubject of the 
ſlave trade, wherein the loſs of negroes in that 
iſland, in conſequence of thoſe awful concufſions 
of nature, and the want of ſupplies from Ame 
rica, is incidently ſtated. It is a document of 
the beſt authority; and the following extract 
from it, while it abundantly acquits the We 
Indian merchants and planters from the charge 
of turbulence and faction, which on this occaſion 
was illiberally brought againſt them, will, I hope, 
ſerve as an awful leſſon to future miniſters how 
they ſuffer the ſelfiſhneſs of party, and the pre 
judice of perſonal reſentment, to have an influ- 
ence in the national councils. 
„We ſhall now (ſay the committee) point 
out the principal cauſes to which this mortality 
of our ſlaves is juſtly chargeable. . It is but too 
well known to the houſe, that in the ſeveral yean at 
1780, 1781, 1784, 1785, and 1786, it pleaſed i epi 
Divine Providence to viſit this iſland with repeat- Lieu 
ed hurricanes, which ſpread deſolation through with 
out moſt parts of the iſland ; but the * the | 
' whic 
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yere thoſe of Weſtmoreland, Hanover, Saint 


n the Eaſt. By theſe deſtructive viſitations, the 
plantain walks, which furniſh the chief article of 
upport to the negroes, were _ rooted 
w, and the intenſe droughts which followed, 
leſtroyed thoſe different ſpecies of ground pro- 
ions which the hurricanes had not reached. 
The ſtorms of 1780 and 1781 happening during 
he time of war, no foreign ſuppkes, except a 
nfling aſſiſtance from prize-veſſels, could be ob- 
ained on any terms, and a famine enſued in the 
keward parts of the iſland, which deſtroyed man 
thouſand negroes. After the ſtorm of the — 
of July, 1784, the Lieutenant Governor, by the 
advice of his council, publiſhed a proclamation, 
lated the-7th of Augult, permitting the free im- 
portation of proviſions and lumber in foreign 
bottoms, for — months from that period. As 
this was much too ſhort a time to give ſufficient 
notice, and obtain all the ſupplies that were ne- 
ceſſary, the ſmall quantities of flour, rice, and 
other proviſions, which were imported in conſe- 
quence of the proclamation, ſoon role to ſo exor- 
ow bitant a price as to induce the aſſembly, on the 
pre- 3th of November following, to preſent an addreſs 
fu-W' the Lieutenant Governor, requeſting him to 
wrolong the term until the latter end of March 
int [735 ; obſerving, that it was impoſſible for the 
lit natural productions of the country to come to 
too uch maturity as to be wholeſome food, before 
an at time. The term of four months not being 
ſed expired when this addreſs was preſented, the 
eat · Lieutenant Governor declined to comply there- 
gh-vith; but on the iſt of December following, 
2 me houſe repreſented, that a prolongation of the 
115 | term 


rhich ſuffered more remarkably than the reſt, HAP. 


ames, Trelawny, Portland, and Saint Thomas 
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BOOK term was then abſolutely neceſſary: They ob; 

VI. that, perſuaded of the reluctance with which 

honour would be brought to deviate from reg 

lations which he felt himſelf bound to obſerve, 

would give them much concern to addreſs hir 

on the ſame occaſion a ſecond time, were the 

not convinced that it was in a caſe of ſuch | 

treme neceſſity as to juſtify ſuch a deviation. A 

cordingly, the Lieutenant Governor, by the a 

vice of his Majeſty's council, directed, that il 

time formerly limited ſhould be extended to th 

31ſt of January then next enſuing (1785): by 

at the ſame time, he informed the houſe, that h 

was nat at liberty to deviate any longer from th 

regulations which had been eltabliſhed in Gre: 
Britain. 

From the 31ſt of January, 178 5, therefore, th 

rts continued ſhut, and the ſufferings of 

r negroes, in conſequence thereof, for ſom 

months afterwards, were extreme: Providential 

ly, the ſeaſons became more favourable ab» 

May, and conſiderable quantities of corn an 

ground proviſions were gathered in by the mont 

of Auguſt ; when the fourth ſtorm happened, and 

the Lieutenant Governor immediately. ſhut th 

ports againſt the exportation of any of our pro 

\ viſions to the French and Spaniſh iſlands, whict 

were ſuppoſed to have ſuffered more than our 

[ ſelves ; but not thinking himſelf at liberty to per 

mit the importation of proviſions in Americat 

| veſſels, the productions of the country were ſoo. 

exhauſted, and the uſual attendants of ſcanty ane 

3 unwholeſome diet, dropſies and epidemic dyſen 

| teries, were again dreadfully prevalent in thi 

E.. ſpring and ſummer of 1786, and proved fatal tc 

# great numbers of the negroes in all parts of thy 


| country 0 
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On the 2oth of October in that year, ha | 

4 the fifth dreadful hurricane, which I ** _ * 

ate the leeward pariſhes, and — the 

needy. We decline to enlarge on the conſe- 

wences which followed, leſt we may appear to 

xaggerate; but having endeavoured to com- 

ute, with as much accuracy as the ſubje& will 

mit, the number of our flaves whoſe deſtruc- 

jon may be fairly attributed to theſe repeated 

alamities, and the unfortunate meaſure of inter- 

icing foreign ſupplies, and for this purpoſe 

umpared the imports and returns of negroes for 

te laſt ſeven years, with thoſe of ſeven years 

ceding, we heſitate not, after ev low- 

ice for adventitious cauſes, to fix the whole loſs 

t fifteen thouſand : THIS NUMBER WE FIRMLY 

LIEVE TO HAVE PERISHED OF FAMINE, OR 

DISEASES CONTRACTED BY SCANTY AND UN» . 

OLESOME DIET, BETWEEN THE LATTER END 

f 1780, AND THE BEGINNING OF 1787.” 

Such (without including the loſs of negroes in 

be other iſlands, and the conſequent diminution 

i their cultivation and returns) was the price 

which Great Britain thought proper to retain 

er excluſive right of ſupplying her ſugar iſlands 

ith food and neceſſaries! Common charity muſt 

umpel us to believe (as I verily do believe) that 

tis dreadful proſcription of ſo many thouſand | 

mocent people, the poor, unoffending negroes, =_ 

8 neither intended nor forſeen by thoſe who = | 

commended the meaſures that produced it. Cer- ill 

uinly no ſuch proof was wanting to demonſtrate 

at the reſentments of party too frequently ſuper- 

e the common feelings of our nature. It is 

Weed true, that the evil did at length in ſome 

{ſure furniſh its own remedy : The inhabitants 
i Jamaica, by appropriating part of their 3 

an 
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BOOK and labour to the raiſing of proviſions, and the 
VI. hewing of ſtaves, found ſome reſource withi 
LW themſelves; and, happily for the other iſlands 
the United States did not, as was apprehended, 
adopt any ſcheme of retaliation ; ſo that Britiſh 
veſſels ultimately obtained the profits of the car. 
riage (whatever it was) between the Weſt Indies 
and America ; and thus at length theſyſtem became 
recognized and confirmed by the legiflature *, 
; But, 


* By the 28th Geo. III. c. 6. which took effect the 4 
of April 1788, it is enacted, ** That no goods or commodi- 
ties whatever ſhall be imported or brought from any of the pe 
territories belonging to the United States of America, into 
any of his Majeſty's Weſt India Iſlands (in which deſcription 
'the Bahama Iſlands, and the Bermuda, or Somers Iſlands, 
are included) under the penalty of the forfeiture thereof, and 
alſo of the ſhip or veſſel in which the ſame ſhall be fo im- 
ported or brought, together with all her guns, furniture, 

. ammunition, tackle, and apparel; except tobacco, pitch, 
tar, turpentine, hemp, flax, maſts, yards,  bowſprits, ſtares, 
heading, boards, timber, ſhingles, and lumber of any fort; 
horſes, neat cattle, ſheep, hogs, poultry, and live ſtock of any 
fort ; bread, biſcuit, flour, peaſe, beans, potatoes, wheat, rice, 
oats, barley, and grain of any fort, ſuch commodities, re- om 
ſpectively, being the growth or production of any of the ter- 
ritories of the faid United States of America: And that none 
of the goods or commodities herein before excepted, enume- 
rated, and deſcribed, ſhall be imported or brought iuto aꝗ 
of the ſaid iſlands from the territories of the ſaid United State ¶Muppe 
under the like penalty of the forfeiture thereof, and alſo o 
the ſhip or veſſel in which the fame ſhall be ſo imported or 
brought, together with all her guns, furniture, ammunition, 
tackle, and apparel, except by Britiſh ſubjects and in Britiſh- 
built ſhips, owned by his Majeſty's ſubjects, and navigated 
according to law. By another clauſe, none of the aforeſaid 
articles are to be brought from any of the foreign iſlands, 
under the like penalty, except in times of public emergenc) 


and diftreſs, when the governors of any of our iſlands, wit! ou 
the advice and conſent of the council, may authorize the im. * 
portation of them by Britiſh ſubjects in Britiſh-built ſhips fo ited 


a limited time.” -Such is the law as it now ſtands with * 
| ; | ga 
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ter country, from the regulations and arrange- 


{and perpetuated, it is certain that her remain- 
W., colonies in North America, at whoſe inſtance 
ad for whoſe benefit, the ſcheme of excluſion 
ad reſtriction was principally promoted, derived 
7 or none of thoſe advantages from the mea- 
ne, which they had promiſed to themſelves in 
te outſet. They diſcovered, when it was too 


ual, locked up ſeven months in the year by an 
wenetrable barrier of ice; and Nova Scotia ſtill 
ntinued devoted to inexorable ſterility ; ſo much 
indeed, that the very men who, in 1784, had 
mfidently repreſented this province as being ca- 
able, in the courſe of three years, of ſupplying 
| the Weſt Indies with lumber and proviſions, 
und it neceſſary, at the end of thoſe three years, 
apply for and obtain the inſertion of a clauſe in 
le prohibitory act, to authoriſe the admiſſion of 
oth lumber and proviſions into that province 
um the United States. On this circumſtance it 
unneceſſary to anticipate the reflections of the 
ader | 

In conſequence of this permiſſion, there were 
wpped in the year 1790, from the United States 
Nova Scotia alone, 540,000 ſtaves and head- 


d to the import of American articles into the Britiſh Weſt 
ies: Concerning the export of Britiſh Weſt Indian pu 
we to the United States, it is permitted to export, in ſhi 
Ntiſh-built and owned, any goods or pager "=, whatſo- 
kr, which were not, at the time of paſſing the act, prohi- 
ted to be exported to any foreign country in Europe, and 
o ſugar, melaſſes, coffee, cocoa-nuts, ginger, and pimen- 
; bond being given for the due landing of the ſame in the 
ted States, | % 


ing, 


But, whatever benefit has accrued to the mo- CHAP. 


ents which the Britiſh parliament thus confirm 


te, that the decrees of Providence were irrevo« 
able. The river Saint Lawrence remained, as 
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3 ing, 924, 980 feet of boards, 285,006 ſhingleg 
I. and 16,000 hoops; 40,000 bartels of bread : 

meal, and 80,060 buſhels of grain; an irrefraga 

ble proof that Canada had no ſurplus of eiths 

lumber or grain _—_ her own conſumption, « 

undoubtedly the adian matket would hay 

been reſorted to, in preference to that of th 

United States. And thus vaniſh all the golde 

dreams and delufive promiſes of a ſufficient ſy 

ply from Canada and Nova Scotia to anſwer t 

wants of the Weſt Indies; and the prediCtions 

the planters and merchants have been verified an 

confirmed by the experience of years. I regre 

that I am unable to furniſh the reader with an n 

curate account of the actual exports from thol 
provinces to the Weſt Indies ſince the war ( 

report of the committee of council on the flay 

trade, though fraught. with information in 

other caſes that relate to the commerce of the cc 

lonies, being ſilent on this head) or of the fi on 

| which they ſend annually to the ſugar iſlands. 

| . The quantity of this latter article imported int 

| | the Britiſh Weſt Indies from Newfoundland, The 

an average of four years (1783 to 1786, bot 

incluſive) was 80, 645 quintals “. 0 


— — — 


* The imports into Jamaica from Canada, St. John's, at 
Nova Scotia, between the 3d of April, 1783, and the 26th Oi: &. 
5 October, 1784, have been ſtated in a Report of the Aﬀembly e b. 

| . that Iſland. The negative catalogue is very copious. | 
| 3, flour,—no ſhip-bread or biſcuit, no Indian corn, or other m 
uo horſes, cattle, ſheep, hogs, or poultry.— The only pro 
fions were, one hundred and eighty buſhels of potatoes, al 
751 hogſheads and about 500 barrels of ſalted fiſt, —rather 
| :  . ſcanty allowance for the maintenance of $30,000 white peo 
„ and 250,000 blacks, for the ſpace of nineteen months !—\ 
1 - lumber, &c. the quantity was 510,088 feet, 20 bundles WF" Nur 
hoops, and 301,324 ſhingles. Previous to the war, on We: 
average of the five years from 1768 to 1772, the whole impo 


U 
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ih ſugar iſlands to all our remaining American 


89: cwt. of ſugar, 874,580 gallons of rum, 8r 
of cacao, 4 cwt. of ginger, 26,380 gallons 
# melafſes, 200 lbs. of piemento, 575 cwt. of 
offee, 1,750 lbs. of cotton wool, and ſome ſmall 
ticles, fruit, &c. of little account ; the value of 
te whole, agreeably to the current prices in Lon- 
n, was £.100,506 17. 10d. ſterling, and the 
ping to which it gave employment was nomi- 
ly 17,873 tons, navigated by 1,397 ſeamen, — 
k this however includes repeated voyages, the 
yantity of tonnage and the number of men muſt 
reduced one half. 
To the United States of America the ſame 
ar the exports in Britiſh ſhipping were theſe : 
1921 cwt. of ſugar, 1,620,205 gallons of rum, 
e n cwt. of cacao, 339 cwt. of ginger, 4,200 
ons of melaſſes, 6,450 lbs. of piemento, 3,246 
of coffee, 3,000 lbs. of cotton wool, 291 
les, and 737 barrels of fruit. 
The value in ſterling money, according to the 
ces current in London, was £.196,460 8s. 
hath been ſtated in the former chapter“. The 
wunt of the freight on theſe exports, and alſo 
American productions ſupplied the Weſt In- 
s, is the monopoly which Great Britain has 
ated by her late regulations. It cannot there- 
e be faid, that if ſhe has loſt much, ſhe has 
ned nothing ; but eſtimating her profit at the 


Jamaica from Canada, Nova Scotia, and St, John's, were 
rel, of flour, ) hogſheads of fiſhy 8 barrels of of, 3 
of tar, pitch, and ntine, 36 thouſand of ſhingles 
 laves, and 27,235 feet of lumber. a 

Number of veſſels (including repeated voyages) 386, 
uge 43,380, men 2,854. 

Vol. II. Cc utmoſt, 


The exports, for the year 1787, from the Bri- H AP. . 8 : 
fefſions, Newfoundland included, conſiſted of — 
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BO O k utmoſt, to what does it amount, compared vit on 

VI. the coſt of the purchaſe ? Admitting it even to ſtan ne 

A at the ſum fixed by the committee of council 
how ſubordinate 1s ſuch a conſideration, whe 
placed in competition with the future growth anW”*® 
profitable exiſtence of our ſugar iſlands, the whol etl 
of whoſe acquirements center in the boſom of 
mother country, enriching her manufacture ie 
her fiſheries, upholding the credit 
her funds, ſupporting the value of her lands, a 
augmenting, through a thouſand channels, ha" 
commerce, navigation, revenues, ſtrength, wealtl 


and proſperity! _. bre 
ä On the whole, it is a conſideration of very ſer an 
7 odius importance, that the benefits of the preſei 


reſtraining ſyſtem are by no means commenſur ai ert 

to the riſk which is incurred from it. Jama 

it is true, in time of ſcarcity, may find ſome 1M, 1. 

ſource within herſelf, and America has not Mi 

adopted, and perhaps may not adopt, meaſur 

of retaliation ; but it muſt always be rememberet 

that every one of the Weſt Indian iſlands is occ 

ſionally ſubject to hurricanes, and many of the 

= to exceſſive droughts, which, by deſtroying all th 
= | products of the earth, leave the wretched negre 

y no dependance but on imported proviſions ſug 0 

| | plied them by their owners. Antigua has bes 
frequently rendered by this calamity a ſcene 

deſolation, as it was particularly in 1770, al 

twice again in the years 1773 and 1778. Shou 

the ſame irreſiſtible viſitation ,overtake theſe 

fortunate countries hereafter,—as the plante 

have no veſlels of their own, and thoſe of Am 

rica are denied admittance into their ports, h 

1 are even the moſt opulent among them to ave 


C. 245, oo0 ſterling. 
fro 


þ held out to the 


Ie Oak Staves per M. 8 — 
White Oak Staves per M. 

neh- pine Lumber per M. 
Common Lumber 
u Inch Shingles per M. 2 — 


Red Oak Staves per M. 14 10 
White Oak Staves fer M. 15 — 
kuch-pine Lumber per M. 14 — 
Common Lumber per M. 13 — 


22 Inch Shingles . 3 — 
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1773+ 


£4&. 


8 — 
9.10 
3 
7 10 


2 S 


178g. 
2 

14 — 
15 — 
12 5 


10 — 


2 


1774. 


Toa 


8 10 


10 — 


9 10 
8 10 


II. 


1790. 


4 5. 


10 


17 — 
IT 10 


9 10 
2 15 


Fom their unhappy labourers the miſeries of fa- CHAP. 
pine, which in a like caſe ſwept off ſuch num- 8 
ers in Jamaica? Concerning the permiſſion that —— 1 

lanters to reſort, in time of N 
emergency, to the foreign iſlands, it is ſo mani- 
fly nugatory, that I chooſe not to ſpeak of it 
u the language which my feelings would dic- 


Compared with the danger thus impending 
wer the feeble and defenceleſs Africans, the in- 
meniency which of late has been felt and com- 


Under the preſent limited terecurſe with — (ex- 
five of the uncertainty of being ſupplied at all) the Weſt 
xdians are ſubject to three ſets of devouring monopoliſts. iſt. 

Britiſh ſhip-owners. , 2d. Their agents- at the ports in 
3d. Their agents or factors at the chief ports in 
12 all of whom exact an unnatural profit from the 
unter; by which means thoſe moſt eſſential neceſſaries, ſtaves 
*d lumber, have riſen in price no leſs than 37 = cent. as the 
lowing comparative table will demonſtrate : 


cer of ſlaves, babe, Sc. at Kingſton, Jamaica, 4 


gerids ; the firſt from 1772 to 1775 (both years incluſive) 
the ſecond from 1788 to 1791. 


1775. 


. . 


Q = 


Il — 


10 — 


9 10 
0-10 


1791. 
4560 
12 — 
12 — 
12 — 
IO — 


2 ig 


plained 
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iſters, the following, obſervations and propoſitions, on 


the council and afſembly to his Majeſty, of the eleventh 
December laſt, as relates to a limited intercourſe be- 
ween the Britiſh Weſt Indies, and the United States of 
America, in American bottoms. . 

The ſaid agent eonceives that it is ng longer a queſtion, 
xhether the neceſſities of the Britiſh Weſt Indian iflands * 
an be ſupplied by any other channel than that of the 
United States; the invincible law of abſalute neceſlity 
paramount to all other conſiderations} having lately in- 
luced the lieutenant governor and council of Jamaica to 
yen the ports of that iſland to all American veſſels, of 
il deſcriptions, by proclamation. The ſaid memorialiſts 
ure ſtated, that this meaſure was dictated, « folely by 
& motives af ſelf preſervation;z” for they ſolemnly af- 
im, © that nothing but a reaſonable participation in a 
trade with the United States, can, on many probable 
# contingencies in future, prevent them from ruin and 
6 death.“ * 2 | 1 ? 

lt is preſumed to be a fact, equally well eſtabliſhed, 
lat the neceſſities of the ſaid iſlands cannot be ſupplied, 
nany degree adequate to their wants, even from the 
United States, unleſs in veſſels actually belonging to the 
lid States. The Weſt Indian iſlands have few or no 
lips of their own 3 and were it even true, which the ſaid 
gent by ng means allows, that Britiſh veſſels from hence 
night, by eircuitous voyages, profitably tranſport lumber 
nd provihons from the United States to the ſaid iſlands, 
ad ſo return to Great Britain with freights of ſugary 
* planters would be wholly unable to pay for lum- 

and proviſions thus obtained; not only from the 
ugmented coſt thereof, but alſo,” inafmuch as their rum, 
their chief reſourcè for the purchaſe of neceſſaries, to 
de amount of upwards of half a million ſterling, would 
lil rem ain a dead weight on their, bands: the conſump- 
wn of rum in this kingdom, in the. year 1783, not ex- 
teding 505,150 gallons; although the quantity annually 
made in the Britiſh Weſt Indian iſlands, for exportation, 
exceeds 4,700,000 gallons, =_ . 
The agent, deſirous of obviating all material objec- 
ns, humbly offers to your conſideration, the plan of a 
LI 5 futurg 


© 


* 


Lve to ſubmit to the conſideration of his Majeſty's Mi- CH AP, 
the ſubject of ſuch part of the memorial and petition f 


| 
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BO O K future intercourſe between the ſaid iſlands and the United 
VI. States, of fo ſtrict and limited a-ngture, as, he preſumes 
il not be controverted, even by thoſe who have hithertc 
appeared moſt zealous for confining the trade of the W 

India iſlands to Great Britain and Ireland only 


Firſt, The faid agent humbly offers to your conſider; = 
tion, whether the intercourſe requeſted by the Weſt I | 
dian planters, in American veſſels, may not be confine\”. 7 
to ſloops and ſchooners only, having but one deck, ant FE. 
not exceeding the burthen of fixty tons. And, to obe p hi 
ate all ſuſpicions of fraudulent meaſurement, whetheſ . 
the number of mariners in each veſſel may not be limite wh 
to three white ſeamen, and as many negroes, or people * 
colour, ſo as not to exceed ſix in the whole ? 21 

Secondly, Whereas, among the commodities former. of 
allowed to be imported into the Britiſh Weſt India: 


iſlands, the following were articles of conſiderable im 
portance, viz. Bar iron wax and ſpermaceti 
train oil hams — tonguesherrings - butter - cheeſ 


ſoap—ſtarch—tallow—ſalted beef and pork; of the lat ne. 
ter, viz. ſalted beef and pork, the import into all thay, 1 
Britiſh Weſt Indian iſlands, from the faid ſtates, in the 4 : 
years 1771, 1972, and 1773, was 44,782 barrels, worth Kh 
at the ports of delivery, upwards of {.110,000'ſterling os 
money: it is ſubmitted, that the planters in future, be * 
reſtricted to the ſupplying themſelves with all theſe art * | 
cles of indiſpenſible neceſſity from Great Britain and Ice . ; 
land only; truſting nevertheleſs, that in adjuſting raft 
1 commercial arrangements between Great Britain and Ire # i 
WI land, proviſion will be made, by the parliament” of Ire teri 
land, for a reciprocal ſecurity to the Weſt Indian plante - 
againſt the introduction of foreign Weſt Indian produce . in 
into that kingdom, and againſt any augmentation of tax „ht 
upon the export of ſalt — from thence to the des 


Britiſh Weſt Indies. 
Thirdly, As it has been urged, that granting permil hab 
ſion to the ſubjects of the United States, to export raw ſu 


gars from the Britiſh Weſt Indian iſlands, may interfere — 
| with the commerce of Great Britain and Ireland; whe w 
[a ther this permiſhon may not be reſtricted, in future, tc N 
= | clayed and refined ſugars only? NO ROW Te ey niſch 
f Fourthly, As to hides and ſkins, cotton wool, indigo 


logwood, fuſtic, and other dyers woods; whether the 


| expo 
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antations, ſhould not be prohibited altogether ? 


nay be ſhewn to the Britiſh ſettlers in our remaining 
rorinces of North America; and to demonſtrate, that 
he ſugar planters are ſincerely diſpoſed to give them the 
reference of their cuſtom, whenever, by e increaſe of 
xcople, or the progreſs of cultivation, they ſhall be ac- 
wally enabled to ſupply our wants, in part or in total; 
chether the meaſures now ſubmitted to the conſideration 
of his Majeſty's Miniſters, if adopted by parliament, 
my not be in force for a probationary period only, to 
commence the firft day of July next? _ 5 
By means of a ſyſtem of this kind, the impoxts from 
he United States, into the Britiſh Weſt Indies, will be 
ronfined in ſuture to working cattle, lumber, and provi- 
fons 1. and of the latter, to ſuch ſpecies alone, as 
tis on all hands admitted that Great Britain, Ireland, 
nd our remaining provinces, cannot immediately furniſh, 
n a quantity by any means adequate to the demand.— 
The American navigation fufhcient for this purpoſe, muſt, 
by the excluſion of ſo many articles, neceffarily be in 
noportion diminiſhed. It appears by the report of the 
Right Flonourable the Committee of Council, that the 
wmber of veſſels, both American and Britiſh, formerly 
mmployed-in a direct intercourſe between the Weſt In- 
lian iſlands and North America, never exceed 533, and 
the ſeamen employed therein 3,339; of which 1,000 at 
laſt, it is conceived, were negro flaves, or people of 
colour, On the plan now propoſed, it is probable, con- 
idering the conſequent diminution of the number of veſ- 
ls, that the whole number of white ſeamen ſo employ- 
ed in future, would not exceed twelye hundred. And 
what policy can be more dreadful, than that, which, in 


put the whole of the ſugar iſlands, containing 500,000 
inhabitants, to the riſque of deſtruction ? 

It is not for the agent to ſuppoſe, that it can ever be 
(&:emed expedient, rather to connive at a clandeſtine, 
than authorize an open intercourſe, but he will be al- 
bowed to expreſs his moſt ſerious apprehenſions of the 
miſchiefs which ſeems to threaten his conſtituents. The 
French government, as he is informed, having lately 


aport thereof, to the United States, from the Britiſh CHAP. 
Fifthly, In order that all reaſonable . encouragement 


order to diſtreſs ſo inſignificant a handful of Mople, ſhould | 


eſtabliſhed 
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eſtabliſhed no leſs than ſeven free ports in their iſland; 
for the admiſſion, in foreign veſſels, of lumber and liy 
ſtock of every ſpecies, ſalted beef, and fiſh, he fears, 
if the Britiſh planters cannot obtain their neceſſaties, 
any thing like a ſufficient quantity, by a licenſed mod 
of intercourſe in Britiſh veſſels, they muſt procure the: 
by illicit means, or diſcontinue the cultivation of th 
lands. And that, as the vicinity of the French iſland 
promiſes to facilitate a clandeſtine introduction of ſup 
lies, they will probably obtain them from the Unit 
3tates, for the moſt part, through the medium of 
French iſlands, and in French bottoms. In this ever 
the French free ports may become the great emporium 
for theſe articles, and gain a profit upon their cuſton 
in proportion to the magnitude of the riſque, and the de 
mand ; French ſeamen may be wy ed (more formid 
ble of the two than American); the Britiſh planters be 
come dependants on their rivals; the plantations, tl 
commerce, and the marine of France, may derive fro 
this fatal cauſe a rapid improvement and grandeur 
whilſt the Britiſh intereſts, in that part of the empire 
are ſinking with equal rapidity into annihilation. ' 


STEPHEN FULLER. 


March 8, 1785. 
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barges brought againſt the Planters introduct 

Opinions and Doctrines the Deſign of which is 10 
prove, that the Settlement of the Britiſh Planta- 
tions was improvident and unwiſe.—T eftimony of 
the Inſpector General on this Subject, and Ani- 
madverfions thereon. —Erroneous Idea concerning 
a diſtin Intereft between Great Britain and her 
Sugar I/lands.—The National Income and the 
Profits of Individuals ariſing from thoſe Iſlands 


and Child. —Whether the Duties on We/t Indian 
Commodities imported fall on the Conſumer, and 
in what Caſes ?—- Drawbacks and Bounties : Ex- 
planation of thoſe Terms, and their Origin and 
Propriety traced and demonſtrated.— O the Mo- 
npoly-compatt ; its Nature and Origin. —Reftric- 
tions on the Coloniſts enumerated ; and the Benefits 
reſulting therefrom to the Mother Country pointed 
out Fr. illuſtrated. — Advantages which would 
accrue ta the Planter, the Revenue, and the Pub- 
lic, from permitting the Inhabitants of the Weſt 
Indies ta refine their raw Sugar for the Britifh 
Conſumption. —Unjuft Clamours raiſed in Great 
Britain on any temporary Advance T 4 the Weſt 
Indian Staples—Project of eſtabliſhing Sugar 
Plantations in the Eaſt Indies under the Protec- 
tion of Government conſidered.——Remonſtrance 
which might be offered againſt this and other 
Meaſures.---Concluſion, | 


the prodigiouſly increaſed value of theſe im- 
P. and 


conſidered ſeparately. —Opinions of Poftlethwaite = 


\FTER fo copious a diſplay as hath been given CH AP. 


urtant iſlands, during the ſpace of a century "Yo 


V. 2 
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BOOK and a half, which have nearly elapſed ſince the; 


VI. 


preſumed to animadvert in the foregoing cha 


caſions, introductory of doctrines and qpiniont: 
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firſt ſettlement,' it may be ſuppoſed that th 
conduQ of Great Britain towards them (no 
withſtanding the proceedings on which I hay 


ter) has generally been founded in kindneſs auen. 
liberality ; and that the murmurs and complain 
which have ſometimes proceeded from. the plan 
ters, when new and heavy duties have been lai 
on their ſtaples, have been equally ungrateful e 
unjuſt ; the faſtidious peeviſhneſs of opulent fa imp 
and furfeited proſperity. . _ 

Charges to this effect have indeed been fre 
quently urged againſt the planters of the We rk 
Indies, with a ſpirit of bitterneſs and xancou 
which inclines one to think, that a ſmall degef rc! 
of envy (excited, perhaps, by the ſplendid appe: 
ance of a few opulent individuals among ther 
reſident in Great Britain) is blended in the accu 
ſation. They would therefore have remaine etw. 
unnoticed by me, were they not, on frequent nne 


extraordinary in their nature, as dangerous | 
their tendency; for, ſupported as they are b 
perſons of ability and influence, they cann 
fail, if adopted by miniſters, and carried: fron 
the national councils into meaſures, to widet 
our recent wounds, and make a general mal Ih 
facre of our whole ſyſtem of colonization, 
Of theſe doctrines and opinions, ſo far as theYhence 
concern the Britiſh plantations in the Weſt Indie of ſus 
the following is a fair abſtract and abridgment: 
Firſt, That the ſugar iſlands have been ſettle 
by Britiſh capitals which might have been e 
ployed to greater advantage at home, in carryin 
on and extending the manufaQtures, the com 
merce, and agriculture of Great Britain. 
| 55 W Secondly 
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the Secondly, That the money expended upon * Ar. 
theft Indian eſtates, is in general far from-yield- 
(note a profitable return to the nation, inaſmuch .. 


zen a good crop does not leave the owner ſo 
nuch as fix per cent. on his capital, after pay- 
ent of expences.” 5909 BER 10 OT 
Thirdly, That-the duties on Weſt Indian com- 
podities fall altogether on the conſumer, © © 
Fourthly, *'That the ſeveral prohibitory laws 
hich have been made, tending to force the con- 
umption of Britiſh Weſt Indian produce upon the 
habitants of Great Britain, have veſted in the 
planters a complete monopoly of the Britiſh 
market, at the coſt, and to the maniteſt injury, 
f the Britiſh conſumer, who might otherwiſe 
urchaſe ſtigars, &c. from the foreign iſlands, 20 
r 30 per cent. cheaper than in thoſe of Great 
Fritain, TO 22 TE 
Fifthly, That from this great diſparity of price 
tetween” Britiſh and foreign ſugars, the former 
znnot be made an object of export from Great 
Iritain, by any other means than b grant ing 
— — out of the Exc — 
he Britiſh exporter being otherwiſe unable to 
tand the competition of prices in the forei 
narket;—a policy, which is pronounced to be 
dangerous and deſtructive. LI DEP 
The inference which is drawn from theſe pre- 
niſes is plainly this; that, conſidering / the ex- 
pence of protecting them in war, the ſettlement 


wmovident and unwiſe ; and that their further ex- 
tenſion and improvement would not promote the 
general intereſts. of the Britiſh empire. 

It is probable that theſe, and ſimilar notions of 
the ſame tendency, but of more extenſive appli- 
tion, were originally diſſeminated with no other 

view, 


of ſugar plantations in the Welt Indies was im- 
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BOOK View, than, by depreciating the value and inf 
VI portance of all colonial ſettlements, to reconciMW"c" 
\—x— the nation to thoſe raſh and inconſiderate pri 
ceedings, which terminated in the loſs of Am" 
rica, They have had their day; and, like oth en 
ſpeculations and endeavours as vain and ineffedW"* 
tual, might have been conſigned, without injur 
to oblivion. It is therefore with a conſidera 
* of ſurpriſe, that in the courſe of a late i Nien 
veſtigation by a committee of the houſe of con 

mons, I perceive an attempt has been made to re 
vive and eſtabliſh moſt of them, by a perſo 
whoſe public ſituation, as inſpector general of t 
_exports and imports of Great Britain, may | 
ſuppoſed to give great weight to his oplnions 
Of the value of this office, as affording an inex 
hauſtible ſource of important and accurate info” ” 
mation in the various branches of the Britiſh con 
merce, I have ſpoken, I hope, with due reſpe& 
in former parts of this work; but in mere ſpe 
culative points, not clearly founded on matter 
fact, the opinions of the officer himſelf, whoevef un 
he may be, carry no further degree of author 
| than in proportion to the weight of reaſoning whid 
accompanies them. Of this nature are the ſeve 
ral theorems before ſtated, © They are matters c 
opinion only; in ſome reſpects incapable of proof": 
(as the firſt propoſition for inſtance) and in other 

where proof is attempted, they generate. conc! 
* ſions widely different from thoſe which are draw! 


from the facts adduced in their ſupport. mor 
however, the manifeſt aim of ſuch doctrines is t 4 


p * See the evidence of Thomas Irving, Eſquire, before 
ſele& committee of the houſe of commons, appointed to ex 
amine witneſſes on the ſlave trade, reported 7th April, 199! 
from whence I have extracted moſt of the docttines animad 
rented upon in the text, and chiefly in his cen words. ,, Ile 


induce 
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tion, in which, under the expreſs en 
nent of government, they have alrgady em- 
arked their fortunes, and applied their facul- 
ies, it becomes neceſſary, in a work of this 
nd, to conſider them with ſome degree of 
ttent10N. 
lt =—_ indeed be alledged, and with great 
ruth, that nothing can more clearly expoſe the 
ukedneſs of that doctrine which affects to con- 
ler the ſugar iſlands as unprofitable to the na- 
jon, than a plain and ſimple diſplay of the pro- 
utions which they furniſh, the market which 
hey create for our manufactures, and the ſhipping 
p which they give employment. And ſuch a 
iplay hath already been exhibited in the pre- 
xding chapters: but, unfortunately, there pre- 
il many popular prejudices againft the colonies, 
hich are difficult to remove, becauſe they are 
unded not in reaſon but ſelfiſhneſs. Opinions 
bus entrenched, are only to be encountered 
alling to the public attention, ſuch eſtabliſhed 
tinciples and facts as, being built on experience, 
either ſophiſtry can perplex, nor ſelf-intereſt 
lude, * 
In moſt of the late ſpeculative ſyſtems that I 
ive ſeen, which have treated of the Britiſh colo- 
es, there appears this great and fundamental 
mor, that their intereſts in general are conſider- 
d as diſtin& from, and in ſome reſpects oppoſed 
) the general intereſts of the empire. We-ſpeak 
{ them indeed as our colonies, and of their in- 
abitants as our ſubjects; but in our dealings, we 
apt to regard them with a ſpirit of by or 
alouſy, as an unconnected or hoſtile poop 
whoſe 


duce the legiſlature to adopt meaſures that in HAF. 
jeir conſequences may check and impede the V. 
further progreſs of the coloniſts in a line of culti- 


= — — — 


I rr ö — Ad > FUE. 
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B OO R Whole proſperity is our detriment, and whoſe pair 
VE is our -lols + - -+ oY 2 
—— umtimations to this effect were, I admit, pro 
mulgated by very able writers at an early period ei 
concerning New England, and ſome other of the 
colonies in North America; but none of tho n 
writers ever conſidered the plantations in the We 
Indies in the ſame point of view. This neceffar ne 
diſtinction, between colonies in northern an 
| fouthern latitudes, ſeems however to have eſcape 
the recollection of the inſpector general; for al 
though he admits that the money which is veſte m 
in the ſugar iſlands, is in fact Britiſh: property et 
et he forgets that the profits and returns ariſn ee 
om it, center in Great Britain, and no wher 
elſe. Generally ſpeaking, the ſugar planters ar 
but ſo many agents or ſtewards for their creditor u 
and annuitants in the mother country; or if, ia: 
ſome few inſtances, they are independent proprie 
tors (themſelves, it is in Great Britain alone tha ea 
their incomes are expended, and their fortune 
ultimately veſted. The produce of the ſuga 
iſlands therefore, ought, in all reaſon, to be co 
ſidered as ſtanding preciſely on the ſame foo 
ing with the produce of the mother . countr) 
The ſugar made in them is raiſed by Brit 
ſubjects, and the ſale of it (as far as it cal 
anſwer any profitable parole to Great Britain 
confined to the Britiſh market. In the actu: 
conſumption of the commodity within the king 
dom, the money which it coſts is only tranl 
ferred from the hand of one inhabitant int 
that of another: hence, be the price high e 
low,' the nation at large is not one . m al 
richer nor the poorer on that account. Dug 
of whatever is conſumed at home, the value Aber 
ſaved, and of whatever is exported abroad, 


pa 
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jar gain to the kingdom “. 


pro 


riod er cultivation, to be eſtimated, in any degree, 
the che profits which are made by the ſeveral in- 
thoſWridual. cultivators. The income which the na- 


Wel a derives from her ſugar plantations, compre- 
ends the whole of their produce. The income 
the cultivators conſiſts only of the very ſmall 
portion of that produce which is left to them, 
ter paying duties to government,. freights -and 
mmiſhons to the Britiſh merchants, and the in- 
reſt of their debts to Britiſh creditors. It is 


deed very poſſible that a concern may be lucra- 
ial. That the nation has been benefited in ten 
dies, no man of common ſenſe or common can- 


rady aſſigned, gave birth to a contrary pre- 
nce; and that many individual proprietors 
we, at the ſame time, ſuffered conſiderably by 
venturing therein, I am afraid it is too notori- 
5 to diſpute. Garg? 
But the argument that comes more imme- 
ately home to the bulk of the community, is 


It is the practice with ſome writers, in treating of foreign 
pmmerce, to confider every branch of it as unfavourable to 
le nation, in which the imports are of greater value than the 
ports; that is, they ftrike a balance on the Cuſtom-houſe 
ities, and conſider the excefs either way, as the meaſure of 
national advantages, or diſadvantages, of ſuch a trade. 
aps the application of this rule to moſt branches of foreign 
bumerce (rightly ſo called) is not improper; and it will extend, 
im afraid, in a great degree, to our trade with the Ealt 
dies; but from what has been ſaid in the text, the reader 
il perceive the groſs abſurdity of bringing our intercourſe 
th the Weſt Indies to the ſame ſtandard; and that our import 
n, and not export to them, is to be conſidered as the mea- 

t of their value. f 
the 


e to the public, which is ruinous to the indivi- 
ouſand ways from her plantations in the Weſt 


ur ever denied, until the motives that I have 
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gaind for by foreigners, the amount is ſo much CHAP, 
| _ 
Neither ought the national profits ariſing from 
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* 0 
BO © the very prevalent idea which I have before flight ume 
VI. ly noticed, that all the products of the Britiſh Wel pell 


_ rv Indies, and more eſpecially the great article 0 


4 


the conſumer, mindful of himſelf only, conceive 


. nufaRure of good muſcovado than is given to it in our iſland 


me in Saint Domingo, as of the beſt quality of fucre brit mas 


fugar, are from twenty to thi cent. dear 
han thoſe of the foreign —— Apair 
this circumſtance (if it were well founded)! 
might ſeem ſufficient to oppoſe the national bene 
fit ariſing generally from the whole. ſyſtem; b 


that he ought to have permiſſion to purchaſe ſi 
gar at the cheapeſt rate, wherever he can procur 
it. The refiner, whoſe aim it is to buy cheap ani 
fell dear, claims the fame privilege; to whicd 
indeed there would be leſs objection, if he woul 
conſent that another part of his fellow ſubjett 
the growers of the commodity, ſhould-enjoy th 
fame freedom from commercial reſtraint whict 
he requires for himſelf. Unluckily however, th 
main fact is altogether deſtitute of foundatior 
The exiſtence of ſuch diſparity of price, inde 
pendent of accidental and temporary fluRuati 
ons, is neither true nor poſſible, as is demon 
ſtrated 'by the magnitude of the Britiſh expo 
both of raw and refined ſugar, for the ſupply o 
foreign markets; it requiring no great effort tc 
prove, that foreigners would not reſort to or 
market for the purchaſe of a commodity, which 
they might buy cheaper at home . There was 
| . um 


KReſpecting the French ſugar iſlands, I can ſpeak*of u 
own knowledge. Moſt of their largeſt planters having adopt 
ed the practice of claying, they pay leſs attention to the ma 


This latter therefore, being generally of inferior quality, mi 
de ſold proportionably cheaper than ours; but whenever it 
of equal goodneſs, the price alſe is equal, and ſometim 
higher. Of twelve ſamples of muſcavado ſugar produced d 
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ine certainly, when England was herſelf com- © a p. 
xlled to purchaſe of foreign nations, and at their V. 
"wn prices, many articles of prime neceſſity, for 
; ſupply of which, thoſe very nations now reſort 

to the Britiſh market. Before the ſettlement 

of our colonies (ſays Poſtlethwaite) our manufac- 

ures were few, and thoſe but indifferent. In 

thoſe days, we had not only our naval ſtores, but 

wr ſhips, from our neighbours. Germany fur- 

whed us with all things made of metal, even to 

mils. Wine, paper, linens, and a thouſand other 

things, came from France. Portugal ſupplied us 

tith ſugar. All the products of America were 

poured into us from Spain; and the Venetians 


nd Genoeſe retailed to us the commodities of the 
| Eaſt 


i that iſland, I could not honeſtly pronounce that any one 

ms well manufactured; and I am perſuaded I could have pur- 

ciaſed better ſugars in Jamaica at a leſs price than was aſked 

for thoſe. This was in 1791, ſoon 4 the revolt of the 

lues, when it might have been ſuppoſed that the diſtreſſes of 

the French planters would have compelled them to ſell their 

ſugars more reaſonably than they had done for ſeveral years 

telore. In fact, the only datum for aſcertaining the relative * 

nlve of foreign and Britiſh ſugar, is the price of each at the 

ulbnial market 3 inſtead of which, the price always referred to, 

the price in Europe, after the charges of freight, duty, &c. are 

alded to the original coſt. The not attending to this neceſ- 

lay diſtin tion, has probably given riſe to the very erroneous 

Kea above noticed, which has occaſioned more ill-will and 

goundleſs complaint ayainſt the Britiſh ſugar planter, than any | 
&her circumſtance. While I am on this ſubject it may not f 
te improper to take ſome notice of the (diſparity between the 

profits obtained on their ſugar by the Britiſh and French 

planters in Great Britain and France. In a French publica- 

ton of character, the author ſtates the whole year's import 

uto France on an average at £ 


130,000 calks, valued at go million of livres, equal 
to — — _£: 3,937,509 ſterl. 


n 


0 RefleQions G un Vieillard, &c. 1785. 
Vor. II. D d Agaiot F 
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BOOK Faſt Indies, at their own price.” The fame 20 
VI. count is confirmed by Sir Joſiah Child. “ Port 
—> gueſe ſugar (fays this author) before we had plar 
Againſt this value he ſets the duties and impoſts, viz, 


by 
Livres. wel 


Duties of the weſtern domain 5,600,0c0 LF. 245,000 
| N57 in the Weſt Indies 7,344, 0 $321,300 tis 


— — 


FEA 566,300 
Ditto on 50,000 caſks con- f | 5 
ſumed or refinedin France 4+592,000 200,900 ite. 


Total of impoſts and duties, ; by. ſucc 
including the charges of ly 
Government, civil and TIES 767,200 mM 
military, in the iſlands 5 
1 a 10 

According to this ſtatement, ulo 
theſe ſugars are valued, T 30 5 94 al 4 
per caſh, at | 

And the duties thereon efti-} ) 2 Ti 
mated at Win 
Leaves, clear of duties, 24 17 94 ſterling mone D. 

Let us now look to Britiſh ſugars. N 
1 ſuppoſe 14 cwt, a good average weight per caſk at f N. 
4 | and that 2l. 58. per cwt. was a high medium of price * 1 
| Great Britain (duty, &c. included) for ſeveral years p | 
vious to the revolt of the ſlaves in St. Domingo: 

I compute the public charges, civil and military, paid Fr 
our Iſlands by grant of aſſembly, at not leſs than 200,0c nue 
per annum | paym 

And that this reſts as a charge upon their ſugars of abt —Bu 
two ſhillings per cat. 3 681. 

The amount of theſe colonial impoſts upon a caſk of plants 
ewt. will therefore be pe „ plant: 

The Britiſh duties which were formerly paid — 
on importation WW 128, 34d. per cur. 8 12 — 6. 

| c " Wihan 
In al, y I £-10 0 ſale 


1 4.4 6 * 


1 
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tions of our own, ſold for ſeven and eight pounds C HAP. 


ortifterling the quintal or cwt.;“ and it is a remark- V. by. 
plan dle and well known circumſtance, after that tje | 


cultivation of indigo in. Jamaica, was ſuppreſſed 
by an exorbitant duty of near C. 20 the hundred 


his commodity, ſo eſſential to a-great variety of 
her moſt important manufactures. At length, 
the duty being repealed, and a bounty, ſometime 
iter, ſubſtituted in its place, the provinces of 
Georgia and South Carolina entered upon, and 
ſcceeding in the culture of this valuable plant, 
lupplied, at a far cheaper rate than the French 
nd Spaniards: (receiving too our manufactures in 
uyment), not only the Britiſh conſumption, but 
lo enabled Great Britain to export a ſurplus at 
a advanced price to cs markets. 
Then, loppoling the groſs value of one g 

caſk of 14. per cwt. at 458. per cuut. to 

be tn ooo ro £:41 io o©o. 
DeduR- public-impoſts and duties = 1 


200 


| 70% Lewes — L. 21 10 
N. B. Fl. 886. (the French duties) is rather leſs than 18 
per cent. on the value, and 10l. the 1mpoſts and duties 

paid by the Britiſh planters, is 314 Her cent. 


nlue of the French plaoter's ſugar, there is left him, after 
payment of duties to his goverament abroad and at home, 821. 
—But to the Britiſh planter, out of his ſugar, no more than 
68]. 58.—and although the groſs apparent value of the Britiſh 
planter's hogſhead of ſugar is higher than that of the French 


$ Weenter's by 1]. 48. 3d. yet be receives, after pay ing the taxes 


upon it, -leſs than the other by zl. 78. 9d. This ſuperior ad- 


negroes, and to carry on their plantations at à greater expence 
than the Engliſ:—cireumſtanoes which probably make the 
ſcale between the planters of the two nations nearly even. 


Dd 2 | If 


weight, \Great Britain was compelled to pay to | 
der rivals and enemies, C. 200, O00 annually for 


From the preceding calculation it appears, that out of 100l · 


rantage enables the French planters to pay a higher price for 
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Book If theſe writers then were well informed, and th 
VI. commercial world has thought highly of their ir 
—,— duſtry and knowledge, it would be difficult t. 
prove (though it is eaſily ſaid) that the ſettlemer 
of the Britiſh ſugar plantations was unwiſe or im 
provident ; nor will it be found very eaſy to poi 
out any other channel in which the money whic 
has been expended in their improvement, coul. 
have been applied to greater national 'benefit, 
Againſt advantages of ſuch magnitude and pern 
- nence as I have ſhewn to reſult from thoſe col 
nies, and the various branches of our commer 
dependent thereon, neither the loſs to individu: 
in the plantations, by improvident ſchemes in th 
outſet, or improper conduct in their ſubſequer 
purſuits, nor the temporary inconvenience whi 
is ſometimes ſuſtained by the purchaſers and cor 
ſumers at home, from an occaſional advance « 
price in ſome few of the colonial products, out 
weighs in the ſcale of reaſon a feather ! 

It is evident therefore, that the inſpector gene 
ral, in the teſtimony which he gave to the Hor 
of Commons, had not inveſtigated the ſubjec 

with his uſual accuracy and diſcernment. In th 
' firſt place, he appears not to have ſufficiently ac 
verted to the nature of Weſt Indian property : 
Britiſh capital, and the application and diſpoſal c 
its profits as augmenting the national ſtock ; an 
in the ſecond, he has evidently regarded as on 
and the fame, two objects, which have ſeldom an 
affinity, and are ſometimes extremely different 1 
their nature, namely, the national gains ariſing 
from the whole ſyſtem, and the profits of indi 

_ duals in the narrow walk of colonial agriculture 
I ſhall now proceed to conſider thoſe poſitions an 
doctrines which have been advanced concernin 
the duties that are paid, and the drawbacks th 

ly ar 
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ne granted on the products of the Britiſh fu 
Nias” ſhall doronde treat ſomewhat Aon. — 3 1 
f the monopoly compact, or the privilege which wy 
he planters of thoſe 1ſlands poſſeſs, of ſupplying _ .- 
«cluſively the Britiſh conſumption of ſugar, an 
ther articles. The ſubjeQ is naturally dry, and 
ot ſuſceptible of ornament ; but its importance 
ll not be diſputed, and perhaps there are but 
bw commercial regulations whoſe principles are 
b underſtood than thoſe of the compact laſt 
entioned. | 
The points to be conſidered are briefly eom- 
filed in the following objections:—It is aſſerted, f 
Firſt, That the duties which are levied on the 
rdufts of the Britiſh Weſt Indies imported into 
reat Britain, though paid in the firſt inſtance by 
be proprietor or importer, ultimately fall on the 
mſumer, and on him alone “. 7; 
| Secondly, 
The following are correct tables of the duties payable at 


s time (1792) on the principal articles of Weſt Indian 
duce, both in Great Britain and the United States of 


Jor1Es upon IMPORTATION info GABAT Britain of 
the produce of the Britiſh Weſt Indies, agreeable to the Con- 


ſolidajed AR, moſt of which are drawn back upon Exportae 
lien, 


| K „ * 

Refined ſugar, w -t. — 4 18 8 

Muſc. ſugar, - - -') WES 

nt | * gray 2 — mm ; » G 
riſing Piemento, per Ib. hos — * 0 Y ? 3 


ndiv Indigo, mahogany, Nicaragua wood, 
3 6 


ee 
* Coffee, per cwt, . - 
* If the Coffee is for home conſumption, Ar 


ay 
1.3. 157. per cat. to the „ and 64d. per Ib. to . 
2 75 — 7001 25; Gd. per 
. exciſe 63d. per . 
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BOOK Secondly, That the practiee of allowing draw. 1 
VI, backs, on their (experts is dangerous and de. WW! 
De ad ſtructire. 


Thirdy, r 

fol 

SH 4: - & & 70 

Cocoa, ditto 1 O 1 3 or 

Ginger, black obne, ger owt: oO 11 © 
Cotton, from any place in mans 

bottoms, free. | Me! 

Gum Guaiacum, +» 7.3, od: ſer 

r by 

nr „ 6 2 Y 

. - Sarfaparilla, per Ib. ©: Is 1 aver # 4 

Tamarinds, red, ewt. - 9814 Fi 6 * 

E 

Inpoſt of the UniTzp STaTzs upon Wesr Txpian Pac. be 

DUCE, 1 dre 

Diſtilled ſpirits if more than ten per cent. 

below proof, per galloInn 20 ho\ 

If more than five, and not more than ion | pre 

per cent. below - 11 pla 

| 2f of proof, and ast more than five per T 12 

cent. below — 22 h 

\ : If above proof, but not exceeding my 0 

per cent. "uh pal 

If of more than tatyvend not more than”, lle 


forty per cent. above proof — 
Ik of more than forty re cent, t above pedal...” 
* of Brown ſugar — . =. — e 
” * - Melaſſes - - - - = 
Coffee, per pound = Ws AFM 
©dcos - = "fb — ; {® -” 
Nr „ | ext 
Indigo - 6, | DTY 22 2 
Cotton © 4 
Tonnage on Goreign veſſels per to if ve „ 
N. B. One hundred Cents Cid range oe . 
Not leſs than 570 Gals. to be imported into the United States. tut) 


An addition of ten per centum to be made to the ſere 
ral rates of duties before ſpecified and impoſed, . excepting 
rum, which ſhall be imported. in e or veſſels not of the 
United! States. 
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i the planters is partial, oppreſſive, and unjuſt. 
er in which I have placed them. The inveſtiga- 
jon of them is neceflary to the completion of my 
york, and, with a few general obſervations, will 
onclude my labours. | 
If daily experience did not evince that argu- 
nent has very little effe& on the avarice of go- 
ernment, and the ſelfiſh. prejudices of indivi- 
luals, it might be a matter of wonder that the 
irt of theſe poſitions (in the full extent to which 
tis carried) ſhould ever be ſeriouſly repeated, after 
he clear and unanſwerable refutation which has 
en given to it, both in parliament and from the 
refs, a thouſand times; and what is more, by 
ad experience in a thouſand inſtances ! So long, 
lowever, as it continues to be the language of 
rejudiced or intereſted men, it is the duty of the 
planters to give it attention; and although they 
may. have nothing new to offer on a queſzion 
rhich has been ſo frequently and fully inveſti- 
rated, they haye no reaſon on that account to be 
flent ; inaſmuch as the doctrine itſelf has not, 
| unfortunately; the grace of novelty to recom- 
nend it. "Lact 
The planters then have affirmed, and they re- 
peat, that there is not an axiom in mathematics 
more inconteſtible than this maxim in commerce, 
that the value of all commodities at market, depends 
entirely on their plenty or ſcarcity, in proportion ta 


Brown or Muſcovado ſugar, not of the Britiſh planta- 
tions, is ſubject, on its importation into Great Britain, to a 
duty of C. 1 9s, 2d: and white or clayed | ſugar of foreign 
growth to £.2 fr. 6d. the 'cwt. ; Eaſt Indian ſugar being 
ranked among the company's imports as manufactured gr 
pays £.37 16s. 3d. per cent. ad valorem. It is all or 
clayed ſugar, | | 

the 


Thirdly, That the 2 of ſupply veſted C HAP. 
1 * 0 
[ ſhall conſider. theſe ſeveral poſitions in the or- 
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BOOK the demand or conſumption.—If the N urig 
eller 


VI. 


| >> undoubtedly can, and always does, fix his own fff port 


HISTORY OF THE 


market is not equal to the demand, the 


price on his goods. On the other hand, when WM vill 
the quantity at market generally exceeds the vent ¶ and 
or demand, then it is abſolutely out of the ſeller's WM not 
power to influence the price, for the plenty vill chat 
neceſſarily keep it down in ſpite of his utmoſt B 
endeavours to raiſe it. "4 LP or 1 

The truth therefore undoubtedly is, that in the 
latter caſe the original coſt of the goods, and all 
ſubſequent charges thereon, ſuch as freight, ware. 
houſe rent, duties and taxes of all kinds, are ob- 
jects of no concern to the buyer. The quantity, 
and the quantity alone, regulates the price at mar. 
ket, and augments or diminiſhes the profits of the 
ſeller. If the demand be great, and the quantity 
ſmall, the ſeller has ſometimes an opportunity not 
only of reimburſing himſelf the original coſt, and WM vitt 
all ſubſequent charges and duties, but likewiſe of ¶ be 
making great profit beſides. Reverſe the circum- Wi ner 
ſtances, and he finds himſelf a conſiderable loſer. Wi 200 
All this is the neceſſary and unavoidable nature of Wl tion 
commercial adventure, which is only proſperous Wil luſt 
as it contrives to feed the market properly; or, in Wl cyd 
other words, to make the ſupply no more than Wl ub; 
adequate to the demand: Thus the taxes on lea- 8 
ther, ſoap, candles, malt, beer, and ſpirits, by in- [ad 
hancing the price to, may be ſaid to fall on, the WM goo 
conſumers ; for as the manufacturers have it in ¶ pro 
their power, ſo they proportion the ſupply to the ¶ the 
demand, and bring to market no more than ſut- uin 


ficient to anſwer the conſumption, and if, after I ale 

all, they cannot obtain a living profit, they ceale ¶ ne: 

to deal in thoſe commodities. | nec 

It is the ſame in regard to tea, wines, and other I of 

commodities, the growth or manufacture of fo- ¶ cri 
waar, ſeign 


—— — —ä es — — — ee. ate 
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ler N troul. The merchant importer governs his im- 
zen vill be at the Britiſh market for the commodity z 
ent Wl and ceaſes to import ſuch goods as he finds will 
not yield him a profit, after the duty and all other 
charges. are reimburſed. 

But, in the caſe of articles which the ſituation 
or neceſſities of the owner bring to ſale, and for 
which no other vent can be found, it is impoſlible 
that any duties or taxes which the commodity may 
have paid in its way to market, can have any 
efet on the price; for the price ariſes from the 
demand, and the demand from the buyer's wants, 
rhich it would be abſurd to ſay the laying any 
luty can create, or the not laying it diminiſh. 
Thus, when wheat 1s ſcarce, the price riſes ; and 
two or three good harveſts make it cheap again, 
vithout any reference to the land-tax whether it 
de 38. or 48. and without any regard to the far- 
ner's expences. Nor will corn afterwards bear a 
good price until the ſtock is leſſened by exporta- 
ton or otherwiſe, to ſuch a quantity as is barely 
ſufficient for home conſumption. Hops, hay, 
cyder, and a thouſand other commodities, are 
an Bl lubje& to the ſame rule. 
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at Wl rcign nations, over whoſe exports wwe have no con · HAP. 


V. 
Wn rts by the demand which he computes there — 


ea Such too is preciſely the ſituation of the Weſt 


in- Indian planters : they are compelled to fend their 
he Bf goods to market, or ſtarve ; and (with a few un- 
in profitable exceptions) there is no market to which 
he Bl they are permitted to reſort but that of Great Bri- 
uf. uin. Their produce therefore when brought to 
ter ale, can obtain no other than its natural price, I 
ale WI mean that price which a greater or leſs ſupply- 
neceſſarily and naturally creates. The conſumers 
er of ſugar neither care for, nor enquire after its 
fo- original coſt, or the duties and charges _— it 
| AJ 


* 


- 
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BOOK has paid in its way to market. The i 

VI. however mult pay the duties before he can bring 
his ſugar to ale, for no man will buy unleſs the 
duty is firſt cleared; and whether the importer 
can compel the buyer to refund the whole, or any Wo 
part of it, by adding it to the price of the com. 
modity, depends altogether, as I have obſerved, 
on the quantity at market; it being an abſolute 
- contradiction to affirm that great plenty and a high Wlhec 
price on the one hand, or on the other, great 
ſcarcity and a low price, can exiſt at one and the 
ſame time. That ſugar, like other commodities, 
is ſometimes bought up in Great Britain by en- 
groſſers on ſpeculation, may be very poſſible ; but Win 

this is a traffic in which as neither the planters in Mad 

the Welt Indies, nor their factors at home, have ¶ ue 

any concern, ſo neither are they anſwerable for Mund 

any conſequences ariſing from it. p10 fou1 

It is true that, when providential calamities Win t 

have overtaken the Weſt Indies, the evil has ſome- WW tor 

times been remotely felt by the inhabitants of WW: m 

Great Britain. When it pleaſed the Almighty to of « 

lay waſte the ſugar iſlands by a ſucceſſion of tre- II 
mendous hurricanes, it was reaſonable to expect Wc 
that the reduced ſtate of their exports, would in- nor 
hance their value in Europe, It might then per- hav: 
haps be faid that the conſumer of ſugar reim-Wt t 
burſed, in ſome degree, the charges and expences il ther, 


of its culture and tranſportation, and the duties inc 
which had been levied upon it. It was the natu- T 
ral and only relief (inadequate at the beſt) whichWlrea 
the ſugar planters. could receive; but if, from The 
ſome occaſional increaſe of price on ſuch emer utic 
4 geneies, they are made ſubject to permanent bury ſuga 
= thens, founded on the vain and: fallacious ideal tant 
that, becauſe the conſumer has replaced them once i imat 
he will replace them again; the devaſtations ol ever 


the elements are only the leſſer evil. 1 
Admitting 
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er Admitting however that the conſumer really HAP. 
bes, in a great many caſes, pay the duty, or, in v. 
1c ocker words, that the vender has it very frequently - 
er Ia his power to force his dyn price; who does 
ot ſee, as an inevitable conſequence, that a de- 
n. Wlcreaſe in the conſumption will ſoon bring tlie 


d, ¶ vice back to its level? The products of the Weſt 
te ladies are rather among the luxuries than the 
oh ieceſſaries of life, and the great conſumption of 
at War eſpecially, is with the middle and lower 


caſſes of people, who can, and undoubtedly will, 
ky it aſide when reaſons of frugality require it. 
n- any one doubts. that this will be the effect, let 
ut lim only enquire of any country grocer as to the 
in Wt, at a time when Muſcovado ſugar, in conſe- 
ve BW uence of the calamities that have been ſtated, 
for nd from captures in war, roſe ſuddenly one. 
fourth in value: He will find that the diminution 
n the conſumption in many parts of the king- 
dom, was in a much greater relative proportion: 
more fatal ſymptom cannot attend any branch 


of commerce. | 


a 


If the arguments which have thus been ſtated 
ve not ſufhicient in themſelves to juſtify the re- 
nonſtrances which the planters of the Weſt Indies 
have thought it incumbent. on them, from time 
o time, to urge againſt the increaſe of duties, 
ere are facts to be adduced, which muſt con- 
vince the moſt ſelfiſh and incredulous. | 

The inſtance of indigo has been mentioned 
ready; and it cannot be repeated too often. 
The planters complained of the duties on that 
uticle, as they have ſince complained of thoſe on 
lugar, and they were told then, as they are con- 
ſtantly told in other caſes, that the duties fell ul- - 
imately. on the conſumer. Government how- 


er at length, by abrogating all the duties, 2 ps 
- | = 
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BOO K and acknowledged its error ; but the remedy was 
VI. applied too late; for if the duties had either been 
3 taken off in time, or if the weight of them had 


fallen on the conſumer, inſtead of the planter, 
the cultivation of indigo, beyond all diſpute, had 
never been wreſted out of our hands. 
Cacao, or chocolate, furniſhes another inſtance 
of the fatal effects of high duties on importation, 
Strange as it may ſeem that an article which our 
own colonies can raiſe in the greateſt plenty and 
perfection, ſhould be ſubject to a higher propor. 
tionate duty than the foreign commodity tea (the 
place of which chocolate or coffee might hare 
ſupplied ;) ſuch however was the caſe even when 
the duties on tea were nearly double what they 
are at preſent ! The conſequence was, that whe- 
ther the duties on cacao fell on the conſumer or 
the planter, the effect on the latter was preciſely 
the ſame ; for if through want of a living profit, 
the planter could not aftord to continue the culti- 
vation; or if in exaCting a living profit, he loſt 
his cuſtomers, becauſe they could no longer af- 
ford to purchaſe, his ſituation decame equi dif 
treſſing; until neceſſity compelled him to change 
his ben, and apply his land and labour to other 
objects. Thus the growth of eacao, which once 
conſtituted the pride of Jamaica, and its princi- 
pal export, became checked and ſuppreſſed be- 
yond the power of recovery. I think I have 
elſewhere obſerved, that there is not at this day a 
ſingle cacao plantation, of any extent, from one 
end of the iſland to the other. 
The cultivation of ginger ſucceeded that of ca- 


cao, and met with a ſimilar fate: but perhaps the 


inſtance of coffee will come more immediately 
home to the imagination of miniſters, becauſe the 
proof which it affords, ariſes, npt from _—_ 
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deen 10% by impolitic taxation, but from what has H Ap. 


deen gained by a prudent reduction of exiſting 


Vas 
we duties. In the one caſe, the leflon it affords is www 


wo mortifying to be acceptable: the other they 
ng WI vill receive as a compliment to their wiſdom. 
Having however ſtated the circumſtance in a for- 
ner part of this work, it is unneceſſary to enlarge 
upon it here. 

From the whole of what has been obſerved on 
nd le queſtion of duties, this concluſion appears to 
ne to be incontrovertible; that in nine caſes out 
the n ten, the duties which are paid on the products 
of the Britiſh plantations, fall chiefly (either im- 
nediately or eventually) on the coloniſt in the 
Weſt Indies, who is commonly the importer, and 
wt on the conſumer in Great Britain ;—and it is 
qually certain that, in the tenth caſe, when the 
conſumer pays them, he ought to pay them; inaſ- 
nuch as all taxes ſhould in juſtice preſs with equal 
reight on every member of the community, in 
roportion to his ability to ſuſtain, them; of 
which, in the caſe of taxable commodities, con- 
ſumption is the Criterion. To this conſideration, 
nuſt be added the well known and eſtabliſhed 
uiom, that taxes paid by the public at large diſ- 
nbute themſelves ſo equally on the whole, as 
nentually to raiſe the price of all other commo- 
lties ; each man repaying himſelf for taxes which 
le pays on other articles, by advancing the price 
if his own. Let the planters then no longer be 
contemptuouſly told (for ſuch has been the lan- 
nage of their adverſaries) that they have groaned 
ithout a grievance, I have ſhewn that they have 


ea · 

the een driven, from time to time, by duties accu- 
tely nulated on duties, from the cultivation of one 
the Nroduction to another; and if (apprehenſive that 


ue few valuable ſtaple commodities which now 
| oo remain 
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BOOK remain to them are in danger of being iſacrificed 
VI. as others have been, to a ſyſtem of impolitic tax 
ation) they ſtate their apprehenſions to miniſten 


by a recital of plain facts, and a perſeverance ini 9 
well grounded complaints, it ſeems to me they ge. 
are equally ſerving government, and defending t. 
their own rights and properties. — Supplies mull v 
neceſſarily be raiſed ; they admit it; but contend er- 
that there is a point at which taxation on any par cot 
| ticular object mult ſtop, or it will not only defea © 
its own purpoſe, but have the effect alſo of e 
dangering all former duties laid on the ſame ob fer 
ject, by totally deſtroying its cultivation or manu ® 
facture. The ſubject now naturally leads me t 
the conſideration of drawbacks and bounties, ol . 
the re-export of Britiſh plantation produch, ti; 
ſecond head of our preſent enquiries; and as t= 
principal of thoſe products is ſugar, I ſhall con vor 
fine my remarks to that article. 4 
The term Drawback, in the language of th Kh 
Cuſtom-houſe, is applied to the tax repaid upoi ... 
the exportation of raw. ſugar, and the wor 
Bounty to the money which is paid upon the * 
portation of what is refined, and exported in lol le! 
unbroken. The word drawback ſufficieniij e '* 
preſſes its meaning; for (excepting the gain t ur 
government by intereſt, in conſequence of havin nuc 
had a depoſit of the tax for ſome time in its hand g 
and excepting the duty retained on the quanti - 
waſted while the ſugar continued in a. ritiſn por . 
the original duty paid at importation, is refundeſſſ hac 
on exportation, without diminution or addition kid 
This at preſent (including the laſt duty of 2 ten 
8d. laid in 1791, and declared to be temporarſſ u. 
is 15s, the hundred weight. But as to the big,, 10 . 
the caſe was once different. To encourage the 14F baff 


fining trade in Great Britain, government ga 
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n actual premium on the rt of reſined ſu ; 
in yon, addition to Þ rx Out Fry and — 8 wa 
collective ſums ſo refunded and paid, amounting www N 
together to 265. the hundred weight, obtained | 
generally the name of bounty; a name which is 
fill retained, although in fact, ſince the laſt duty 
was laid, the extra ſum which is paid beyond the 
drawback, is but little, if any thing, more than a 
compenſation for the duty which is paid on the 
xtra quantity of raw ſugar expended in produc- 
ing a given quantity of refined, and loſt by pil- 
ferage and waſte, between the importation and » 
lay of ſale, as will preſently be demonſtrated“. 

$3 5 Having 


* The ſtatute book denominates that ſpecies of refined 
fugar upon which what is called the bounty is granted, „Sugar 
" the loaf and whole, being nett.“ Upon the export of this 
fort of fugar the bounty was raiſed by the 5th George III. 
c. 45. to 14s. 6d. and a further bounty of 1 17. 6d. was granted 
by the 21 George III. c. 16. making together 267. per cot. 
ud ſo it continues at preſent. The laſt bounty of 1 17. 64. 
was granted in conſequetice of an additional duty of Gs. per 
nt, laid in 1781, on raw ſugar imported, when Lord North 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer, who frankly 'declared that 
he propoſed the aforeſaid bounty purpoſely to remunerate the 
plnters'from-the import duty, which he admitted they were 
mable to bear. It is evident, however, that the duty is per- 
manent and certain the relief, temporary and cafual ; inaſ- 
much as the export of refined ſugar is altogether occaſional, 
depending on the fluQuating ſtate of foreign markets. Should 
anti de foreign demand fail, on whom will this additional duty fall 
. but on the planter? This conſideration alone is a good reaſon 
Porq zy the bounty ſhould be more than proportionate to the draw - 
mde back. Vet when parliament, in 1791, by 31 Geo. III. c. 15. 
1110088 lad a further duty of 27. 8d. per ct. on raw 1 imported 
of 2 fon the Britiſh plantations (appropriating the ſame, for the 
term of four years, towards the diſcharge r exche- 
quer bills) making the import duty 158. per ct. in the whole, 
to addition was made to the bounty on the export of refined 
he 1 lf. All that could be obtained was an addition of 35, 4. 
 gavi ® the drawback, on what the ſtatute calls baſtards, and ground 
ir prwdered ſugar 5 and alſo on refined loaf broke into pieces, - 
1 and 


BO Ok Having thus explained what is meant by the 
VI. terms drawback and bounty, in the caſe of ſug; 
—,— exported, I ſhall now endeavour to prove that the 
repayment of the duties, under either appellation 

f is not a matter of favour to the coloniſt or im 


rter, but of rigorous juſtice, and is founded 5 
on a ſtrict and conſcientious right which he poſ | 
ſeſſes, and of which he cannot be deprived, ſo long 
as a ſenſe of moral duty, and a regard to equz . 
juſtice ſhall be found among the principles of M,. 
free government. 4 Figs | 

An importer of merchandize either comes u 1 
luntarily into our ports, to ſeek the beſt matte 
for the ſale of his goods; or is compelled to ente. 
them, that the nation may ſecure to itſelf the pra 
emption at its own market. If he comes volu ” 
tarily, he is apprized of the regulations and dui | 
and all ſugar called candy. Upon the export of theſe ſpecit lea 
of ſugar, the drawback, previous to the 31 Geo. III. ſto loa 
at 11s. 8d. only, while the duty paid on raw ſugar importe i the 
was 127. 4d. and it being but juſt, that the drawback (hou fo 
at leaſt be equal to the duty paid, 37. 44. was added in thay: 
act; which, with 11s. 8d. makes 15s. per cwt. the preci 
amount of the import duties paid fince that act took pour: 
The miniſter who moved the additional duty of 24. $6. the 
1791, propoſed alſo at firſt to augment the bounty in ttc {; 

ual proportion ; but the ſugar > 2a remonſtrated agal fupy 
the meaſure, as being, they ſaid, beneficial only to the planter g 
It is remarkable however that in the memorial whuch the Cc 


preſented on that occaſion to the Chancellor of the Exch 
quer, they furniſh an unanſwerable argument in ſupport of 
actual bonus on the export from Great Britain of 
gar; for they admit that a greater proportion of the refine 
article is now made from Maſcorads than was formerly p 
duced, owing, they ſay, to improvements made by the plant 
in the raw commodity. As thoſe improvements were not effec 
but after many coſtly, and ſome fruitleſs, experiments, it ſee 
no way conſonant either to juſtice or reaſon that the refine 
alone ſhould reap the advantages of them, and the plante 
who ſuſtained the riſk, fit down quietly under the expence- 


4 , 
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ect; he makes his option, and if he meets with 


les to expect a return of the duties which he has 
paid on importation, in caſe he ſhall afterwards 
ind it more to his advantage to re-ſhip his goods, 
and try another market, He comes in the ſpirit 
of adventure, and as his profits, however great, 
ae * his own, if his adventure proves for- 
tunate ; ſo it is but reaſonable that he ſhould ſub- 
nit patiently to his loſs, if loſs is the conſequence 
of his experiment. This concluſion is, I think, 
too evident to require illuſtration. | 
On the other hand, the caſe of thoſe who are 


üfferent. The ſugar planter, for inſtance, is not 
only obliged to bring his ſugar at all times and 
ſaſons to a market which perhaps is already over- 
loaded ; but to bring it too in Britiſh ſhips, that 
the mother country may have the benefit ariſing 
tom the freight. On the ſuppoſition that the 


furthermore compelled to pay down the duties on 
the full quantity imported, before he is permitted 
o ſell any part. The home conſumption is then 
ſupplied; and a ſurplus remains, for which a vent 
ofers in a foreign market. The foreigr purchaſer, 


Great Britain chooſe to pay an equal price: "they 
have the firſt offer, and refuſal of the whole. 
nder what pretence then can the Britiſh govern- 
nent, whoſe language it is that all duties are, and 
ought to be, ultimately paid by the conſumer, re- 
Jin the duties on fuch part of the goods as are 
Wot purchaſed for the home ſupply ? The mother 
ountry has already received the benefit of the 


umpelled to bring their goods to our ports is widely 


vhole may be fold for home conſumption, he is 


boweyer, buys nothing for which the people of 


freight ; has had à preference in the ſale of the 
Vol. II. E e goods, | 
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to which, by the laws of the port, he will be ſub- CHAP. 


V. 


diſappointment, has no right to complain; much 
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B OO K goods, and obtained other mercantile advantage 
5g VI. from its importation ; and the owner has ſuffered 

che inconveniency of advancing a large ſum of 
money for duties on goods which ſhe refuſes to 
purchaſe,—an inconveniency of no ſmall account 
inaſmuch as, beſides the loſs of intereſt; ſhouls 
the goods periſh by fire, he would loſe both hi 
goods and the duty ;—perhaps, as an intereſtec 
man, Þ am not competent to decide impartially or 
this queſtion; but o me, it appears that a fin: 
retention of the duties here ſpoken of, would be 
an outrageous exerciſe of power, without a ſhadoy 
of right; a proceeding in the higheſt degree un 
juſt, fraudulent, and oppreſſive. 

As the foreign market will not bear the addi 
tion of the Engliſh duty, fifteen ſhillings per cui 
if the money is not refunded, are taken from thi 
coloniſt, for having, againſt his will, and at 


great expence of freightage, ſent his ' ſugar cir » a 
cuitouſly through Great Britain. Such an extorf t! 
tion for paſſing through a market to which he doe : 
not voluntarily reſort, is virtually fixing a force g. 
price upon the commodity ; and to do this, or di 
force to take the commodity from him, withouf apo 
giving any price for it what is it, but an act o "2" 
the ſame nature, differing only in degrees of vio "7 
lence — The plea of neceſſity is not applicabl ner 
to the caſe; the object not being, as in the calQ take 
of corn, a neceſſary but a luxury of life; and tha ud 
coloniſts to whom it belongs, have no ſhare it — 
the power of regulating, if regulations are to b d 
made concerning it. tely 


If it be urged that foreigners have otherwiſe 

the advantage of ſometimes buying Britiſh plantafſſ* on 

tion ſugar on cheaper terms than the people 0 

Great Britain, it is anſwered, that this is a cir the g 

cumſtance for which the planter is no way _ hure 
5 : FRY wle e 


—— 
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regarded; ſince whenever it happens, the national 


dom profits much more by the quantity they pur- 
chaſed, and paid for in money by foreigners, than 
it would have done, if the fame quantity had been 
conſumed at home. — Government has no means 
in this caſe of taxing the conſumption of foreign 
nations, for if the duty be added to the price of 
the commodity, the N demand is at an end. 
This objectiom therefore is nothing more than a 
complaint of the home conſumer, that the duties 
re too heavy 5 a complaint in which the planters 
vill readily 'concur *, .. ppt 


Hitherto, 
1 os © IN £ 


Since the foregoing was written, an act of the Britiſh 
kgilature has "paſſed, entitled, „An act for regulating the 
allowance of the drawback, and payment of the bounty on 
the exportation of ſugar, and for permitting the importa- 
„tion 2 and coffee into the Bahama and Bermuda 
« Iſands in foreign ſhips.” Concerning the latter part of 
the act, as the foreign ſugar and coffee are not to be conſum- 
& in Great Britain, but put en depot in warehouſes until re- 
exported, the planters of the Britiſh Weſt Indies have no 
nght to object to its proviſions ; but; with to the regu- 
ations of 16 drawback, &c. the caſe is widely different. 3 
this law it is enacted; that '** after the year 1792, whenever the 
nerage of the prices of brown or Muſcavado ſugar (to be 
taken weekly upon oath before the Lord Mayor: of London, 
and publiſhed in the Gazette) ſhall exceed, in the fix weeks 
which reſpectively precede the middle of February, June, and 
ORober, the amount of fifty ſhillings per cot. (excluſive of 
the duty) the drawback on raw ſugar exported is immedi- 
itely to ceaſe for four months, and the bounty on reflned is 
to ceaſe during a like term, but commencing after an interval 
antal * one month.” Such is the outline of this act, on which 
vhat J have already ſaid in the text, is perhaps a ſufficient 
, WW comment ; yet it may not be improper to take ſome notice o 
a CITY the great argument which was urged in ſupport of the mea- 
{pon hure in the House of Commons; namely, that it was formed 
ſible n the model of the corn trade ſyſtem. But the gas = 


4 anda Ee 3." 


a 


* 


(ble, and in truth jt is in itſelf but little to be c H a p. 
rain is ſo much the greater; becauſe the king. 
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BOOK Hitherto, I have ſpoken of the drawback on 
VI raw ſugar only. I am now to ſhew that my ob 
— ſervations apply equally to that which is refined ; 
by proving that what is called the bounty, is but 
little more than merely a modification of the 
drawback; the money allowed beyond the origi 
nal duty being an allowance not more than ade 
uate to the loſs of weight in the raw commodi 
1 which the full duties have been paid by the 
importer, and the loſs of intereſt thereon, betweer 
the time of the payment thereof, and the time o 
the receipt of the bounty. | 
The proportions of refined ſugar, &c. procured 
by melting 1121bs. of raw ſugar, have been 
certained by the committee of London refiners ; 
follows, viz. | 


"4 iy 4 : lbs. 
Reſined ſugar in loaves and lumps - 564, 
Baſtard or ground ſugar = + 24%; 


Melaſſes or treacle — 4 19 100 
475 ing 


Scum and dirt — 
1121þt 


52 The bounty and drawback therefore, Accord 
ing to this calculation, will ſtand as follows, * 
5 * FR 


On loaf ſugar Ibs. 56-2; at 26s. — 13 


© baſtards 222 at 159, — 2 119 1 
n 4 cerr 
Duty paid ein i — 1; Wi; 
4 % 1s * 8 1725 | | * n IT Prices 
Differencte = 1M 

«1 | 8 — woul, 

YN taker 

SI TOR l ( "þ tron ft 4 to 
uwe, though deſigned to reduce prices, are ao contrived e 


ntourage produdtiun. They therefore check exportation unte 
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So that the apparent loſs to the revenue ariſing CH AP. 
from the bounty, is one ſhilling the cwt. and no v. 
more. But, as every hogſhead of ſugar loſes con 
iderably in weight, after the duty is paid, and 
before it is either exported or- worked up, and 
as by the preſent ſtri&t regulations reſpecting RE - 
tare, the dury is frequently paid for more ſugar | 
than the caſks really contain, it is but a moderate 
calculation to ſay that every hogſhead (taking 
good ſugars and bad together) loſes 56 lbs. which 
at 155, per cwt. the import duty, makes 77. 6d. 
per hogſhead loſs to the planter, and-a clear and 
certain gain to the revenue, let the ſugar be diſ- 
poſed of as it may. Thus therefore is govern- 
ment reimburſed for a conſiderable part of what 
it appears to loſe by the bounty, and the intereſt. 
which it gains by a depoſit of the whole duties 
on importation, makes up: the remainder. The 
erage annual import of raw ſugar is about 
160,000 hogſheads of 12 cwt. net: now ſuppoſ- 
ing every ounce of this was to be exported, and 
receive the drawback of 15s. per cwt. yet from 
the difference of weight alone in the ſame ſugar, 
occaſioned by an unavoidable waſte, government 
would have received in duties, from this ſingle 
aticle, between . 50,000 and . o, ooo per annum 
more than it refunds in drawbacks and bauaties 
on the ſame commodity. - þ*. 

The above is a plain ſtatement of facts con- 
cerning the drawbacks and bounties allowed by 


the prices are high, and give @ bounty on exportation when the 
prices are law. ir the ſugar-bill had been formed on the ſame 
principle, and had been meant to keep the price of the com- 
modity at a fair medium between the public and the planter, it 
would have reduced the bounty when above the ſtandard, and 
taken off the home duty when below it, in ſuch proportions 
in to keep the balance even. In its preſent ſhape the act ope- 

aten wholly againſt the planters. | 


government 


—— _—— —. , 
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BOOK overnment on the export of ſugar from Great 1 
VI. Britain.— Of the ſyſtem at large, or general prac. 10 


tee of allowing the duties on the home conſump- 
x tion, to be drawn back on the export of goods 
| to foreign markets, enough has been ſaid by other 


writers, If it be true, as it is generally allowed ]W* th 

to be, that Great Britain by this means eſtabliſhes . i» 

| between her plantations and foreign countries, an — 

. advantageous carrying trade, the profits of which. .. 

center in herſelf, ſhe has no juſt reaſon to repine E. 

at the encouragement which is thus given to fo- . pr 

| reigners to reſort to her markets. It is paying” = 
| money with one hand, to receive it back, in al. ;. 
different ſhape perhaps, but in more than a ten-W- 5e. 
| fold proportion, with the other; and no conſi- n 
| derate ſtateſman will eaſily be perſuaded to tik. . 
ſuch a ſyſtem improvident and prejudicial . = 

8 

: , 1 am 6 the 

ma 

+ The preſent inſpeQor general of the exports and imports, ¶¶ cor 

has given an opinion on the ſubject here treated of, which WW" /er 

may be deemed fingular. In his evidence before the Houſe i in : 

of Commons, he conſiders the ſupplying foreign markets with WE i 

the ſurplus produce of our own plantations as a matter of no Jan 

account; and thinks it juſt and proper to encourage our own Wl To 

iſlands no further than to the extent of ſupplying ourſelves. Heil m 

declares his opinion to be, that © the extenſion of the cultiva-WWd the 

tion of the Weſt Indian iſlands beyond that degree that is re-Wuperic 

quiſite for ſupplying Great Britain and her immediate depen- nean 

dencies with the principal articles of their produce, it by nWMllith 

means likely to promote the intereſs of the empire.” Theſe are na- 


his words; and perhaps it may ſerve more uſeful purpolesMb our 
than the gratification of curioſity, to contraſt them with the ing 
opinions of other men, who (if not of equal celebrity withMunut: 
Mr. Irving) were conſidered, in their day, to poſſeſs a con 
ſiderable ſhare of political and commercial knowledge. Thus 


in a tract by William Penn, entitled “The Benefit of Plan- Nil no 
tations or Colonies,” that celebrated legiſlator expreſſes him-Wals be 
ſelf in the following terms; * ir the 

I deny the vulgar opinion againſt plantations, that theyWuney, 


* weaken England; they have mapifeſtly — — 
he: | $ Krengtnencc 


WEST INDIES. 
at 1 am now brought to the third ground of ob- OH Ap. 


c- ¶ xdtion; comprehending a ſubje& of wider extent v. 


zer Wl © ftrengthened her, which I briefly evidence thus: Firſt, 
el BY © thoſe that go into a foreign plantation, their induſtry there, 
nes BY © is worth more than if they ſtayed at home, the product of 
« their labour being in commodities of a ſuperior nature to- 
', WH * thoſe of this country: for inſtance, what is an improved 
Ich * acre in Jamaica or Barbadoes worth to an improved acre in 
ne Wl England? We know it is three times the value, and the 
fo - product of it comes for England, and is uſually paid for in 
« Engliſh growth and . 27 al} Nay, Virginia ſhews, - 
that an ordinary induſtry in one man produces three thou- 
and pounds weight of tobacco, and twenty barrels of corn 
en- yearly : he feeds himſelf, and brings as much of the com- 
li- modity into England beſides, as being returned in the 
nk” growth and workmanſhip of this country, is much more 
than he could have ſpent here: Let it alſo be remembered, 
that the three thouſand weight of tobacco brings in two | 
amg * thouſand two-pences by way of cuſtom to the king, which | ny 
makes twenty-five pounds; an extraordinary profit. Se- Ul 
orts, © condly, more being produced and imported than wwe can | 
hich ere, ave export it to other countries in Europe, which bringt 
ouſclWM* in money, or the growth of thoſe countries, which is the ſame 
* thing; affd this is the advantage of the Engliſh merchants and 
no /camen.” | N 
To the ſame purport writes Dr. Charles Davenant, who, 
il miſtake not, held the very ſame employment of inſpector = 
i the exports- and imports which is now exerciſed with ſuchy _— 
prior ability by Mr. Irving. By whatever the returns | 
(meaning the returns from our own plantations) are worth 
(aith Doctor Davenant) beyond the goods exported thither, 
te nation is, by ſo much, a gainer. There is a limited ſtock 
« our own product to carry out, beyond which there is no 
aſing. As for example, there is ſuch a quantity of woollen 
manufacture, lead, tin, &c. which, over and above our own 
vwſumption, we can export abroad; and there is likewiſe a 
Imited quantity of theſe goods which foreign conſumption 
ll not exceed. Now, if our expenditure of foreign mate- 
als be above this, and more than our own product will fetch, s 
ir the overplus we ſhould be forced to go to market with 
boney, which would quickly drain us, if we did not help 
urlelves other ways, which are, by exchanging our plantation 
mis for their materials,” &e. In another place, A 
ates 


N 
| 
1 
| 
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BOOK and more important conſideration, than either of 


VI. / thoſe which I have diſcuſſed in this chapter; and 
WV on which, prejudice, ſelf-intereſt, ignorance, and 


2 veil of obſcurity; I mean the privilege which 
is veſted in the planters of the Britiſh Welt Indies, 


of gos. per cwvt. for the refined, added ' i . 1,600,000 ſterling pla 


— — — 0 
— — — 
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miſinformation, have jointly contributed to throw 


of ſupplying the Britiſh market with their chief 
ſtaple- commodities, in excluſion of foreigners; 
the high duties on foreign ſugars, and ſome other 
products of the Weſt Indies, operating (as they 
were.meant to do) ſo as to prohibit their impor. 
tation. ; | 

The leading principle of colonization in all the 
maritime ſtates of Europe, Great Britain among 
the reſt, was, as I have elſewhere obſerved, n- 
mercial monopely.—The word monopoly, in this caſe, 
admitted a very extenſive interpretation. It com- 


ſlates the imports from all the plantations at the Revolution WW to 
at £.950,000 annum, © whereof (ſaith he) C. 350, ; % in 
being conſumed at home, is about equal to our exports thi- 
ther, and the remainder, viz. {,.690,000, being re-exparted, is 
the national gain by that trade.” © | Val 

To the foregoing authorities might likewiſe be added thoſe WW me 
of the honeſt and intelligent Joſhua Gee, and the learned and i th; 
accurate Doctor John Campbell; but perhaps, to a common - 
underſtanding, the concluſion is too clear and ſelf-evident to 
require illuſtration or authority; namely, that the export from 
Great Britain to foreign markets of her colonial produfts is juſt ar bal 
beneficial to the Britiſh trade, as the export of corn, or any other or 
production of the mother country, and equally encreaſes the balance 
of trade in her favour. I ſhall therefore only obſerve further, 
that the export of ſugar alone from this kingdom for the ſup- pO 
ply of the foreign European markets during the years 1790 
and 1791, was 277, 656 ct. of raw, and 278,391 cwt. of tho 
refined, which, at the rate of 45s. per etut. for the raw, and cor 


to the balance of trade in favour of the mother country, andi. 
enabled her to pay more than one half the ſum which 1s ap- 

nually drawn out of the kingdom for the intereſt or dividends I Wa: 
of money lodged by foreigners in the Britiſh funds, 


prehended 


VEST INDIES. 


prehended the monopoly of ſupply, the monopo- CH AP, 


ly of colomal produce, and the monopoly of ma- 


nufacture. By the firſt, the coloniſts were pro- 


hibited from reſorting to foreign markets for the 
ſupply of their wants; by the ſecond, they were 
compelled to bring their chief ſtaple commodities 
to the mother country alone; and by the third, 
to bring them to her in a raw or unmanufactured 
ſtate, that her own manufacturers might ſecure 


to themſelves all the advantages ariſing from their 


further improvement. This latter principle was 
carried ſo far in the colonial ſyſtem of Great Bri- 
tain, as to induce the late Earl of Chatham to 
declare in parliament, that the Britiſh Coloniſts in 
America had no right to manufatture even a nail 
fer a horſe-ſhoe. | | 
As a compenſation for theſe reſtrictions and 
prohibitions on the colanies of Great Britain, 
to favour the navigation, revenues, manufaCtures, 
and inhabitants of the mother country, the colo- 
niſts became poſſeſſed of certain commercial ad- 
rantages ; _ the reſt, of the privilege before · 
mentioned—the ſubject of our preſent diſcuſſion— 
that of an exclufive acceſs to the Britiſh market 
tor the ſale of their produce. Thus the benefits 
were reciprocal ; and each country, Great Bri- 
tain and her colonies, became a permanent ſtaple, 
or mart, for the products and trade of the other. 
Such was the arrangement, or double mono- 
poly, which, with a few exceptions, Great Bri- 
tain, in the plenitude of her imperial capacity, 
thought fit to eſtabliſh. It was the baſis of her 
commercial | intercourſe with her trans-atlantic 
plantations, and ſhe terms it herſelf a ſyſtem of 
* correſpondence and kindneſs J.“ Whether it 
was an arrangement founded in wiſdom and found 


t Preamble to the 15th C. II. Ch. 7. 


policy, 


4 p, 4 . 1 ot; * 1 
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BOOK policy, it is now too late to enquire. It has ex. 6 


VI. 


1ſted, it has been confirmed, it has been admired, lc] 


| "it has been imitated ; and the coloniſts have em. Ml Fr 


LES . 
=y »*< ob» 232 „ 


barked their fortunes upon the faith of it. All u 
therefore that remains, is to point out the value 


and importance of the colonial contribution. We be 
have ſhewn its nature and origin; its magnitude 44 
remains yet to be ſtated. It is preſumed that ſalt 
nothing more than this, is neceſſary to demon. Wl *"* 
ſtrate that, if there is any ſecurity in the national pe 


faith, ſolemnly pledged and repeatedly ratified, 
the ſyſtem is become a fixed and permanent com. 
pact; which cannot now be violated by either 
party, without the fulleſt compenſation to the 
other, but on principles which, if admitted, may 
ſerve to juſtify a departure from the ordinary 
rules of juſtice on any occaſion. 

Firſt then, as to the monopoly exerciſed by 
Great Britain of ſupplying their wants :—The 
coloniſts are prohibited from purchaſing of fo- 
reigners, not only thoſe articles which Great Bri 
tain can ſupply from her own reſources, but alſo 
many which ſhe is herſelf obliged to purchaſe 
from foreigners. Thus a double voyage is ren- 
dered neceſſary, that Great Britain may benefit 
by the freightage ; the expence of which, and all 
ather profits, being added to the coſt of the goods, 
the extra price which the coloniſts pay is clearly 
ſo much profit to her, and loſs to them. The 
commodities which the Britiſh colanies in the 
Weſt Indies might purchaſe on cheaper terms ' 
than at the Britiſh market, are various. Eaſt Ide 


Indian goods, including tea, might at all times exp. 


have been obtained from Holland, and of late £ '* 
may be bought very reaſonably in America $. 

The tea imported by the Americans in 1791, directiy Hf A 
from China, was 2,601,852 Ibs.—Prices in Philadelphia 33 & thy 
per cent. lower than in London, the drawback deducted. 


Germany 
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Germany would ſupply the coarſer linens, an ar- CH AE. 
cle of vaſt conſumption in negro clothing, and V. 
France would furniſh ſoap and candles, filk mia 


nufactures of all kinds, cambrics, wines, and a 
thouſand other articles of leſs importance. From 
the United States of America alſo might be ob- 
tained bar and pig iron, ſalted beef and pork, 
falted and pickled fiſh, train and ſpermaceti oil, 
nd ſome few manufactures, as beaver hats, and 
ſpermaceti candles, &c. All theſe, are articles 
of vaſt conſumption, and are now ſupplied exclu- 
ſively by Great Britain and her dependencies to 
an immenſe amount, and in Britiſh veſſels only; 
and ſo rigidly have the laws of navigation been 
enforced by the mather country, that not only 
the convenience and neceſſities of the colonies 
have given way to them, but a dreadful ſacrifice 
has even been made to the ſyſtem, of the lives of 
15,000 of their 'miſerable negroes, as the reader 
has elſewhere been informed ! AY 

On the ſame principle, to increaſe the ſhip- 
ping and naval power of the mother country, the 
coloniſts are not permitted, even in time of war, 
to avail themſelves of the cheapneſs and ſecurity 
of neutral bottoms, in ſending their produce to 
the Britiſh market. By this ſecond monopoly, 
Great Britain has ſecured to herſelf a preference 
of the whole world in the ſale of their ſtaple com- 
modities, and is thus rendered independent of 
thoſe nations from whom ſhe was formerly ſup- 
plied, (as the Portugueſe for inſtance, who had 
the original monopoly of ſugar) and over whoſe 
exports ſhe has no controul. That this is an ad- 
'antage of no ſmall account, appears from the fol- 


The export of ſalted beef and pork from the United States 
of America in 1791 was 66,000 barrels, The medium price 
6 the pork was 37s, ſterling the barrel; of the beef 28. : 
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BOOK lowing circumſtance recorded by the author of an 


VI. 
— 


Britain, by prohibiting their exportation, except le. 


Inquiry into the Wealth of Nation rt. About the 
beginning of the preſent century (ſays that writer) 
the pitch and tar company of Sweden endeavour. . 
ed to raiſe the price of their commodities to Great 


in their own ſhips, at their own price, and in d. 
ſuch quantities as they thought proper.” lt is 
ſurely unneceſſary to obſerve, that no ſuch ſelfiſh 4 
policy can at any time be diſplayed by the ſubor. Ml 
dinate and dependent governments of the colo-W of 
nies. | 

But the circumſtance that prefſes with the - 
greateſt weight on the Britiſh planters in the ..; 
Weſt Indies, is that branch of the monopoly, Wl ar: 
which, reſerving for the manufacturers in Great .,. 
Britain, all ſuch improvements as the colonial WI flat 

oduce is capable of receiving beyond its raw fi 

e, or firſt ſtage of manufacture, prohibits the ¶ in 


_ coloniſts from refining their great ſtaple commo-W der 


dity (ſugar) for r This is effected by ne 
the heavy duty of £.4. 18s. 8d. the cut, on all h 
refined or loaf ſugar imported, while raw or mul- thi 
cavado pays only 15. The difference operates * 
(as it was intended) as a complete prohibition. |. 
To prohibit a great body of people (fays the pl 
author before quoted) * from making all they I dre. 
can of every part of their own produce, or from lep 
employing their ſtock and induſtry in the way 
that they judge moſt advantageous to themſelves, 
is a manifeſt violation of the moſt ſacred rights of 
mankind.” To this violation however the Welt 
Indian planters have hitherto ſubmitted without a ſug; 
murmur, conſidering it as one of the conditions hoy 
of the compact, or reciprocal monopoly. if 


* Wealth of Nations. 
| | The 445 
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The great hardſhip on the planters in this caſe c HAP. 


445 


is, that the loſs to them by the prohibition, is far V. 


more than proportionate to the gain acquired by r— 


Great Britain. As this circu e is not fully 


underſtood, the ſubject not having, to my know- 
4 


ledge, been diſcuſſed in any of the publi 


that have treated of colonial commerce, 1 ſhall - 


point out a few. of the many advantages, of which 
the planters are deprived by this reſtriction. 
The firſt advantage would be an entire ſaving 
of the loſs which is now ſuſtained in the quantity 
of raw ſugar, between the time of ſhipping in the 
Weſt Indies, and the day of fale in Great Britain, 
xiſing Fr from - unavoidable waſte at ſea by 
drainage. 
exactneſs, I have compared, in a great many in- 
ſtances, the invoice weights taken at the time of 


ſhipping, with the ſale weights of the ſame goods 


in the merchants books in London; and 1 will 
venture to fix the loſs, on the average of good 
and bad ſugar, at one - eighth part: in other words, 


a hogſhead of ſugar weighing net 16 c wt. when 


ſhipped,in Jamaica, ſhall, when fold in London, 
de found to weigh 14 owt. only. The difference 
therefore is a dead loſs both to the public and the 
planter. The former, loſe the uſe of two hun- 
dred pounds weight of ſugar, and the latter, is 
deprived of its os, which, at 40s. per /t. may 
be ſtated at C. 3 6s. per hogſhead, the merchant's 
charges deduQed, 1 . 10-931] 
Another ſaving to the planter would ariſe from 
the article of melaſſes, of which 1 12 lbs. of raw 
lugar yield in the London refinery, 284 lbs.: Lwill 
hy 28 Ibs. only. On this proportion, a ho 
of raw ſugar at the ſhipping weight (16 cut.) 
vould, if refined in the colomes, yield the planter 
448 lbs. being equal to 64 gallons. This, valued 
| at 


7 


o aſcertain this loſs with all poſlible 


0 
- 


ö 
5 
| 
. 
5 
| 
i 
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BOOK at 98. ſterling per gallon, gives £.2 87. It vii, 


VI. 
Dn i 


bled to give a larger price for raw ſugar to the 
| 133 who thus receives payment for the article 
ſaid 


that the ſugar planter in the Britiſh Welt Indies i 
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be ſaid perhaps that the Britiſh refiner includes 
the value of the melaſſes produced in the refinery, batt 
in the eſtimate of his profits, and is thereby ena. an! 


to be loſt. It muſt be remembered, however, 
his own diſtiller; and having the neceſſary build. 


ings, ſtills, &c. already provided, would convert . 
this melaſſes into rum, without any additional ex-. N br 
pence; and by this means add to its value ſome- art 
what more than one-third. This additional w- burn 
lue, therefore, would be clear profit. Thus a. ur 
lowing 64 gallons of melaſſes to produce on ne: 
40 gallons of rum of the Jamaica proof, theſe, At. 
at 1s. 10d. ſterling the gallon, would yield 3 bur 
13s. 44.: the difference is £.1 55. 4d. which may dich 
therefore be eſtimated as the loſs now fuſtained MF. ; 
by the planter in the article of melaſſes, on every d 
hogſhead of muſcavado ſugar ſhipped to Gren a 
Britain. ee dan 30 TOR hogſ 
Io the foregoing might perhaps be added ant 
the ſaving of freight, on the difference between tom 
the weight of raw and refined ſugar ; but I will... 
reckon nothing on this account, becauſe I am of, 
opinion that any given quantity of refined ſugar. 
made into loaves, though leſs in weight, will ne 
vertheleſs occupy more ſpace than the full quan- 
tity of raw ſugar from which it is made. It 1F{unctic 
therefore reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the price oi L 
freight would be advanced in proportion; a cit — 


cumſtance which ought to obviate all manner ot 


objection to the ſyſtem, from the owners of ſhipWr;'.1 
employed in its tranſportation. | | 
But the great and deciſive advantage that would"! 

he planter from refining his own ſug: 


tl t | 
accrue to t wes 
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1 the colonies, ariſes from the circumſtance that C HAP. 
tis capital, or ſtock, is already provided to his V. 
hands ; without which the ſavings that have been 
tated would avail him but little. I mean, not | 
anly that he poſſeſſes the raw material, but alſo, 

that the buildings and apparatus of all kinds which 

we requiſite for the manufacture of muſcavado 
ſugar, are, with a very ſmall addition, all that 

re wanted for. the buſineſs of refining *. The 
neceſſary additions on each plantation would con- 

iſt chiefly of a drying houſe, provided with ſtoves 

for baking the loaves, and an annual ſupply of 
arthen veſſels or moulds in which the loaves are 
formed z with the further proviſion of negro la- 
bourers to be employed ſolely in the branch of 

he manufacture. The whole muſt be proportion- 

ed to the extent of the property. I have endea- 
zoured to aſcertain ſome rule for judging of this 
vith as much preciſion as the ſubje& will admit, 

ud, without perplexing the reader with a variety 

of dry calculations, will obſerve generally, that 

m allowance of forty ſhillings ſterling for each 
hoghhead of muſcavado ſugar, I find to be abun- 

lantly, liberal. This ſum therefore I ſhall deduct 

tom the difference of price at the Britiſh market 
between raw and refined ſugar, which otherwiſe 

would be ſo much clear profit to the planter. 

The Engliſh reſiner not having the ſame advan- 


* The planters of Jamaica frequently refige ſugar for do- 
neſtic uſe, and I have ſeen it done in as great perfection as 
WW” London. In St. 5 a proceſs has been diſcovered 


«refining muſcavado with the juice of limes and lemons. & 
ner from thence of the name of Millet came to Jamaica in 
o, aud introduced this practice with great ſucceſs. I law 
PW ny Gclf refined ſugar made by him at Hyde Hall Plantation in 
Trclawny, with no other material than the juice of limes, and 
Seville oranges, which for tranſparency and elegance ſurpaſſed 
lie fineſt treble refined produced by the London refiners. 


tages, 


BOOK tages, has to deduct the intereſt of a much largeriMicrea 


in conducting the manufacture. Now 112-]bg 


market. Perhaps the circumſtance may com 


ceding calculations are founded on the ſuppoſitio 
that leave was granted to import refined ſugar in 


cavado. Iam apprized that the revenue would 


— howeve 
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proportionate capital, and far greater expence: 


im 
of raw ſugar fold in London may be reckoned #4 
when the prices are favourable, to yield the planWe:ont 
ter clear of al charges C. 1 137. The famequanWuju 
tity refined, would yield of loaves and baſtards chi! 


the value of £.2 15. 5d. excluſive of the melaſſes 
The difference is 8s. 5d. per hundred weight, or /.; 
175. 10d. the hogſhead of 14 cwt. Deduct fron 
this the extra expence of refining in the colony 
(40s. per hogſhead) there remains C. 3. 175. 10d, 
which being added to the former ſums, it will bb. 
found that the whole loſs ſuſtained by the plant 
for the fake of the Britiſh refinery, is not lefs tha 
£-8 gs. 2d. ſterling on every hogſhead of his fu 
gar of 16 cwt. which he ſends to the Engli 


more immediately home to the reader, by ſhew 
ing how this loſs affects an individual. For in 
ſtance, the average returns of Mr. Beckford 
plantations, are, if I miſtake not, about twe 
thouſand hogſheads of ſugar annually. He fu 
tains therefore a loſs of C. 16, 916 13s. 4d. ft 
annum, that the Britiſh refiners may get abou 
one-third of the money ! 99.5 oh 

It is however to be remembered, that the pre 


to Great Britain from the Britiſh, colonies at the 
ſame duties which are now paid on raw or mul 


in that caſe, ſuſtain a loſs proportionate to the 
diminution in the quantity of faat imported bier 
unleſs it was (as undoubtedly it would be) made 
up by an adequate increaſe of the duties on the 
improved commodity. With every allowance 
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creaſed rate of freight) the planter's profits would 
te ſufficiently great; and in truth, 'refined ſugar \ 
imported from the colonies, would afford to bear 
much heavier duty than merely ſuch a rateable 
contribution; ſo that the revenue would not be 
mjured, but greatly improved by its importation, 
rhile the public at large would obtain ſugar in 
is beſt ſtate much TA than mey obtain 1 tat 
preſent *. | 


* My buſineſs bs not to ſeek out a for increafing a 


join the following facts: The quantity of raw or muſca- 
lo ſugar im from the Britiſh plantations into Great 
Fritain FA the year 1787, was 1,926,121 cwt. and 1 5 
y paid thereon was 118,774 127. 8d. If this 
kad been to be refined in the plantations, it would have 
been one-eighth more in quantity; that proportion having been 
| at ſea by drainage. This would have made 2,166,886 ct. 
nch, according to the computation of the ee refiners, 
weld have yielded 1,083,443 cwt. of loaf, and 5,638 cwt. 
ef baſtards < excluding fractions). Now ſuppoſing the duty 
u loaf ſuggr had been only 107. per cxvt. more than the pre- 
ent duty on muſcavado (which it would have well afforded) 
ud the baſtard ſugar to have continued at T5z. per cwt. the 
Britiſh revenue in that caſe would have received as follows: 
(both the public and the planter Sy at ws lame time be- 


ited in abigh degree) viz. 


6 . * 4 

ok O 1,083,443 cut. ” of loaf . at 23. | 

A per uu. A 31354303 15 2 
#, 425,638 on. of baſtards at 157. 
2 rer ct. 321 09,½328 10 — 
mul 
ld MP utics which e hawbyen levied -/ 734532 1 — 
| the Duties actually Paid in 1787 187,774 12 8 
m difference in favour of Sewing whh 2 485,757 12 
na , 

the Such is the F 
|. 
pegs . Indies, and the public of Great * in apps 


Vets II. Ff 


Thus : 


public revenue, but as a matter of curioſity, I beg leave to 


however on this account (as well as for an n. nr. 


— 
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BOOK Thus have I ſhewn the magnitude of thepric 


VI. 


\—* have purchaſed, for a century paſt, the monopol 


alties of war, or providential calamities have overtaken | 


_ induſtry of at leaſt 14,000 perſons, which are about the aun 


at which the Britiſh coloniſts in the Welt Ind; 5 


of the Britiſh market for their chief ſtaple com - 
modities. It is monopoly for monopoly; an af om 


rangement not framed by the colonies, but bal... 
the mother country berſelf, who has ſuffered Ihe 
to 1 by time, has recognized it by 
multitude of laws, and enforced it by ſtrid 
ties and recent proviſions. Well therefore di dey 


the private intereſts of that uſcleſs intermediate body of pa 
ple the ſugar refiners in England; who, whenever the caf 


Weſt Indies, and thereby created a temporary advance in ib 
price of raw ſugar, have been the firſt, to raiſe. a dame 
inſt the monopoly of ſupply enjoyed by the plant Uh 
themſelves at the ſame; time poſſeſſing the movopoly which 0 
have deſeribed ! It may not — to 2 
people are, in a proportion unknomn in any othy 0 I 
trade, foreigners ; who live in the moſt frugal way in Eng 4 
land (about one thouſand in the whole) 25 Ie 
favings to their on country. There are few operations mot 
ſimple or which require a leſs expenſive apparatus, than 
of refming ſugar. Can it then be juſt or reaſonable ta ſaer Nou 
fice to a manufacture, thus ſubordinate in its nature and N adva 
mited in its extent, the eſſential intereſts of 65, 00 Briti be] 
ſubjects in the Weſt Indies, and half a million of mot 
which is now anpually loſt to Great Britain, that 
manufacture may be ſupported ? It is remarkable that 
fame obſervation occurred to Davenant, who wrote ſoon aſte cf tl 
the revolution in 1688, Speaking of the impropriety af lat, tb 
ing heavy duties on the produce of the Weſt Indies, he pre 
ceeds in theſe words: * And here it may not be amprope 
to take notice particularly, of the high impoſition'laid up 
refined ſugars imported hither, upon a wrong notion of n nc 
. vancing our manufaQtures, whereas in truth it only, turns thoſe 
the account of about fifty families (for the reſtnets of Eng 
land are no more) and is greatly prejudicial, and a bar to th dic 


ber of thoſe who inhabit our iſlands producing ſugar.” (D egu 
wenant, Diſcourſe 3, on the- Plantation Trade.) What wou 
this author have ſaid, had be known the fats which I ha 
ſtated above ? ; 418 

Wh a gre: 
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great ſtateſman · obſerve, 4e that it was a com: CHAP 
& more folemn than any that an act of par- V. 
ament could create; and” when "ſpeculative apc 
nen aſſert, and intereſted men complain, that a 
ompact thus founded and ſupported is at this 
ine not ſufficiently favourable to Great Britain; 
he anſwer is obvious. If Great Britain regrets 
ts operation and wiſhes to diſſolve it, let her firſt, . 
nake compenſation to the coloniſts for all that 
they have undertaken, and the ſacrifice they have 
nade, under it; and next, when ſhe releaſes her- 
elf from all future obligation to obſerve it, let 
releaſe be reciprocal; extending e ually to 

party and the other. This done, the colo” 
iſs will have no cauſe to accuſe Her of in juſtice, \ 
-but this not done, they will affert that fie has 
nolated her faith with e 3 that her cb i is 
ppreſſive and n and] her ſtatutes ſnares 
v the u KF 

In the mean tine; it is impoſſible not to confi © 
ber as exceedingly, partial and unjuſt, thoſe ela- . 
tours and afte bs by ved, on'any temporary 
advance in the prices of Weſt Indian products, 
de public diſcontent is inted towards the inha- N 1 
litants of our fugar iſſands. They are partial, 1 
taſmnch as they conſider the Burthens bid wants 4 
Met the che on one ſide, without 2 

v the burthens and diſtreſſes af the coloniſts on 1 
Wie other. They ate unjuſt, as their manifeſt aim 1 
to extend to Tivals 111 foreigners; whole trade | ; 

: not ſubject to be controulet by Britiſh laws, 
Whoſe aig which have been purchaſed by, 
a ad ſtand ex pledged to, the Britiſh Weſt 

Indies, whoſe ra is Mill to be left Hound by our 
2 dulations. At this anna 2 Er that 


1 1211 „Mr. Fox: 
F f 2 


the 


„..... ⁵.ßi.b‚ͤ ÜAU — 
' F 5 


or the largeneſs of the exportation has de 
——— ſupply us with ſugar, cheaper than our own, 
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that no foreign colonies in the Weſt Indies can 


another project, of more fatal and extenſive mic." 
chief, is reſorted to; and the national attention Ez 
is awakened by the hopes of a valt and profitable WW” 
ſugar culture, under the foſtering protection of eff 

overnment, in the boundleſs regions of the Eaſt 
E Thoſe plantations which have hithertc 
proved more than adequate to our wants; which 
from proximity and inſular ſituation, are eaſily 
defended ; which enrich our manufacturers, en 


courage our fiſheries, and return all their acquir f 
ments into the boſom of their alienated parent, are In 
it ſeems to be negleCted, and the national encou 


ragement diverted to diſtant independent coun 
tries, whoſe inhabitants purchaſe but few of out 
commodities, and conſume none of our fiſh, bu 
take bullion inſtead of them; who. rather ſend 
- manufaQtures to our markets, than receive then 
from us; and whoſe exports may be checked and 
controuled by a thouſand accidents which at thit 
' diſtance can neither be obviated- nor foreſeen. Ir 

ſhort, by recommending the ſettlement of ſug 
plantations beyond the 5 of Good Hope, th 
project maintains that it is wiſe to remove encou 
ragement from proximate and dependent colonies 
to countries which, being placed beyond the react 
of civil regulations from hence, can be governe( 
only by the ſword, and which, at no very remot 
dne may regain their independence he 
however it will be too late to reſort back to 0 
ruined and deſerted colonies in the Weſt Indies: 
If the reader imagines that the intention of tl 
ſcheme is to open a ſugar trade with the Eaſt In 
dies, to Britiſh ſubjects without diſtinQion, it 1 , 
necefſary he ſhould be informed ORG \ (oy 
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e Wirther from the thoughts of its advocates and C HAF. 
E:romoters. Their aim is to transfer the monopoly 15 

wy of the Welt Indies, to the monopoliſts of the — * 

on Nat ; being well apprized that à great impoxta - 

dle bon of ſugar for a few years from india, would 

* elfectually ſtop the cultivation of this article in 


the Britiſh, colomes, after which the market would 
dl other articles of foreign growth, be encreaſed 


not of the ublic, ſhould regulate and direct. 
For mp 

Britiſh goyernment has at any time meditated in- 
— | injury towards the ſugar iſlands, and 
herefore unge be perſuaded that ſuch a project 
xill ever receive the ſanction and ſupport of ad- 
niniſtration. The planters however, judging of 
he future by the paſt, haye abundant cauſe for 
nxiety. and alarm; and if it were permitted to 


SFS 


ad explicitly, with the king's miniſters. on the 
fom the mother country duripg the laſt twenty 


wration, he might diſplay a ſtatement of facts, 
unpleaſant indee to hear, — but extremely difficult 
to controvert or elude. Such a perſon might, 


with a detail not unlike the following * Os 
* It is well known (he might. that the 
bfferings of thoſe colonies which fell under the 
e ominion of France were very great; and that 
t the concluſion of the war, ſuch of the planters 
F= ſurvived the vexations of the enemy, and were 


* See an exceeding well-written pamphlet, entitled The 
oof the ag Colonie, from e tis detail is * 


te their own; and the ſupply, as in the caſe of 
or diminiſhed, as the e of the importer, 


I am wan to believe that the 


an aw Weſt Indian to expoſtulate, freely 
reatment-which thoſe colonies have experienced 


years, and on the danget to be dreaded from in- 


rithout any deviation from truth, preſent them 


IN 


22 ͤ »! 
— —_ . 
. „ i 
| * "do | 
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B Oo Ok not actually bankrupts in their fortunes, as a great 
Vi. many were, were reduced to embarraſſments near. Wn 


——w | approaching to it. For the honour of the of 
| Britiſh name it ought to be recorded, that nol * 
ſooner was an iſland taken from under the BritiſhM Bri 
une than the property of its inhabitants kr 

was treated, to all intents and purpoſes, as the lar; 

property of natural- born enemies. Your veſſels fa 

of war cruized upon them, and made prize of be 

our effects wherever they were to be found. Even de 

neutral flags afforded no protection againſt your 
depredations ; until the higheſt authorities in the tory 

law had pronounced ſuch conduct to be illegal; cail 

and parliament interfered to facilitate the pailaga ind 

of the produAs. of Grenada, which having ſur ind: 
Nadetel at diſcretion, were ſtill expoſed to cap the 

ture. Even the hurricane, that moſt awful vii. :nd 

tation of Providence, which uſually arreſts thai the 
vengeance of men, and by exciting ſofter affecWM 6 r 
tions, diſpoſes them to acts of fraternity, loſt it og! 

| uſual effect of procuring a paſſage even for tha de 
neceſſaries of lite : and thoſe whom the ſtorm had of t 

| ſpared, your rapacity would have ſtarved. - have 

„ The war ceaſed, and with it the dominion oi to t. 


France over all the iſlands (Tobago excepted gra 
which was ceded to her in perpetuity) ; but out pol) 
| miſeries ſtill ſurvived; for the treaty of eighty 60 
two, which gave peace and independence to Nortii ſuga 
America, only transferred hoſtilities to the ſugai they 
colonies; as they have never ceaſed from thai Indi 
time to the preſent, to be harraſſed with vexationg the 
of one kind or another. The firſt meaſure by gage 
which they were annoyed, aroſe in the policy oi may 
the ſtate. It was bought neceſſary to dliſſolve thei tere: 
connexion with the continent. The conſequencq they 
of which was, that Jamaica being deprived of ii telt. 
produce of negro proviſions by a ſeries of temM ilan 
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and of her ſlaves by famine. And yet you talk 
the of humanity as if it were a national virtue! 

What ſince has been the diſpoſition of Great 
Britain towards us, may be learnt from the popu- 
ar converſation at this day; from the conduct of 
arge bodies aſſociated for the abolition of the 
lave trade, and ultimately of flavery itſelf; from 
the eſtabliſhments projected and in execution, on 


to our intereſts; from the numbers of inflamma- 
tory paragraphs and calumaious pamphlets that 
daily iſſue from the preſs to prejudice the Weſt 
Indian planters in the public opinion; from the 
indefatigable circulation of addreſſes, exhorting 
the people to the diſuſe of Weſt Indian ſugar ; 
nd laſtly, from various propoſals with 6 0 


ſ many ſhapes does this ſpirit manifeſt itſelf, as 
togive 125 grounds to conclude, that ſomething like 
decided purpoſe is entertained for the total ruin 
of the ſugar colonies, and that the vexations we 
have hitherto experienced, are only preliminaries 


poly in your eſtabliſhments in the eaſt. 

„It has been imputed as à reproach to the 
ſugar colonies, that they are expenſive, and that 
they engage you in war. Never were the Weſt 
Indian colonies the cauſe of war; but whenever 
the two nations of France and England are en- 
raged in any quarrel, from whatever cauſe it 
may ariſe, thither they repair to decide their dif- 
ferences. They are made the theatre of war; 


teſt, The inhabitants of the French and Engliſh 
ilands live in an habitual intercourſe of good 
offices, 


peſts and unfavoutable ſeaſons, loſt fifteen thou- OH A 


the coaſt of Africa, with views declaredly hoſtile 


t 
the reduction of the price of the commodity. In 


to the ſyſtem which is to be conſummated by the 
grand meaſure of raiſing of rivals to our mono- 


they are the victims, but never the origin of the 
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BOO K offices, and would wiſh for eternal peace; and g 
VI. they have reaſon for it, for what are they to gain WM tc 
e by war? 8 . 


«© When, therefore, we reflect upon the vari. 


verſity; but never are they to profit of contin: 
1 ; | genciet 


ous means which have been employed to preju- I. 
dice the Weſt Indian planters, we find ourſelves e: 
totally at a loſs to conjecture what it is that could WM II 
excite ſa much acrimony againſt us; as there tt! 
exiſts none of thoſe cauſes, which uſually provoke Ml tc 
the envy of men, and exaſperate their malignity, WM 
The Weſt Indians are not remarkable (with very WM m 
few exceptions) either for their gigantic opulence, WM ti 
or an oſtentatious diſplay of it. They do not d. 
emerge rapidly from poverty and inſignificance WW p. 
into conſpicuous notice, Such of them as poſſeſ AC 
fortunes of diſtinguiſhed magnitude, as ſome gen-. w 
tlemen of. Jamaica are happy enough to do, are w 
not the creation of a day. Their names are ta de 
be found in the earlieſt records of the iſland, and m 
their adventures were coeval with the firſt eſta - ne 
bliſhment of the colony, and of courſe their pto- o 
perties, ſuch as we now find them, are the fruits 
of the toil of ſucceſſive generations. Many there fp 
are, indeed, who have competencies that enable w 
them to live with economy, in this country; but th 
the great maſs are men df oppreſſed fartunes, con · ¶ n: 
ſigned by debt to unremitting drudgery in the of 
ceſonies, with a hope, which eternally mocki he 
their graſp, of happier days, and a releaſe from b. 
their embarraſſments. Such are the times which ca 
we have lately ſeen, that if ſuffered to continue, i m 
might poſhbly have given effect to their exertions,M he 
and have lifred them out of their diſtreſſes. Bui ur 
it ſeems that poverty is conſidered as the legiti-W di 
mate heritage of every Weſt Indian planter. W th 
They may encounter loſs, and ſtruggle with ad- th 
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gencies that may enable them to repair the diſaſ- CHAR 
ters of adverſe fortune, to which they are pecu⸗ . 
liarly ſubjtcted by their poſition. "can WIR 

« If the miniſter. means the ruin of the Weſt 9 8 
Indian colonies, he may effect it by promoting the 
extenſive cultivation of the ſugar cane in the Eaſt 
Indies, with a view to the ſupply of any part of 
the European market; and we have only equity 
to oppoſe to power, for we cannot repel injury. 
Murmurs would be unavailing, and our reſent. 
ments important; but it would be a baſe deſer- 
tion of intereſt, to ſuffer ourſelves to be-intimi- 
dated into a voluntary ſurrender of right. We 
proteſt. therefore againſt any innovation, and 
adhere to the ſyſtem of double monopoly: There 
we are at anchor; and if there is no ſecurity an 
where againſt the ſtorms and afflictions of Provi- 
dence, ſo neither is there againſt the injuſtice of 
men; but we ſhall at leaſt have the confolation of 
not ſuffering the reproaches of our own boſoms, 
or of leaving accuſers in our poſterity !“? 

To ſuch à remonſtrance as the foregoing, re- 
ſpe&fully but firmly delivered, it is difficult to ſay, 
what reply could be given. If, however, it is not 
the wiſh or intention of government ta violate the -3 
national faith with the colonies, by depriving them | 
of their monopoly, their apprehenſions on that 
head may be eaſily removed. In this important o_ 
buſineſs ſatisfaction being given, to the Teſt, if | 
candour were to dictate an anſwer, although much 
muſt be admitted, much too might be ſaid, and 
honeſtly ſaid, to ſoften and conciliate. It may be 
urged that, however harſh and unkind the con- 
duct of the mother country has occaſionally been 
thought, the colonies ought not to forget that 
they are indebted to her for all that they poſſeſs ; 
their birth and origin, laws, government, reli- * 
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BOOK gion and liberty; deriving from her parental ſoli. 
VI. citude and powerful protection, every circum. 

◻◻ ſtance that renders them proſperous in themſelves, 
and enviable to others. If, during the fatal and 

_ deſtructive war which terminated in the diſmem. 
berment of the .empire, they had their ſhare— 
perhaps more than their ſhare—of the general ca. 

ity, they will not forget that all of them that 

had ſuffered by capture (Tobago excepted) were 
reſtored: by the peace to the bleſſings of a Britiſh 
conſtitution: and government. Perhaps, ſince 

that time, a more liberal policy, a more generous 
freedom, might 'in ſome points have been wiſhed 

and expected ; but it ſhould be remembered, that 

they enjoy, and have long enjoyed, as a compen- 

ſation for commercial reſtraint, the privilege of 

the Britiſh market, and the benefit of the Britiſh t 
capital. They poſſeſs too, every characteriſtic mark t 

of a free people in their internal concerns. They þ 
are taxed ſolely by their own repreſentatives, and tl 
have not the image, but the ſubſtance alſo, of an i 
Engliſh conſtitution. This whole ſtate of com- v 
mercial ſervitude and civil liberty (asagreatwriter* li 
hath well obſerved) taken together, though cer- d 
tainly not perfect freedom, yet comparing it with 00 
the ordinary circumſtances of human nature, may 1 
be pronounced a happy and a liberal condition. ec 
To the candid and ingenuous, I truſt T need di 
not offer apology for thus having, in the be 
concluſion of my book, ſuggeſted conſiderations, W a 
which may tend to obviate miſapprehenſions, th 
remove prejudices, and mitigate anger between ti 
thoſe, who though divided by local fituation, are m 
allied to each other by the deareſt ties of intereſt, I eq 
affection, and conſanguinity. I have thought this W an 
the more neceſſary, as it appears, by the bitter- © B. 
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neſs and acrimony with which ſome men ſpeak of HAT. 
V 


the ſugar colonies, that their aim is to inſtigate 


the national reſentment, and heighten the public Wyn 


animoſity towards them. Inſtead of maniteſtin 
a diſpoſition, © fond to ſpread friendſhips and to 
cover heats,” theſe gentlemen ſeem to me to exert 
their talents in miſrepreſentations, which can an- 
{wer no other end than to ſet the remaining 
of the empire at variance with each other. I look 
not in this place to any of thoſe fanatical writin 
on ſlavery and the flave trade, which, equally dif. 
graceful to, humanity and letters, propagate the 
moſt daring and outrageous falſhoods without 
ſcruple or ſhame. I allude to authors of a very 
different ſtamp; to perſons who, having the 
means of better information, and poſſeſſing abili- 
ties to influence the public opinion, have ſuffered 
the prejudices of party to bias their judgment. 
As a man perſonally intereſted in the welfare of 
the ſugar colonies, I have attempted, by diſplay, 
ing their importance and value, to point out the 
wiſdom and neceſſity of lenient councils, and a 
liberal indulgence in the government of this king- 
dom towards them. In aiming however to en- 
courage forbearance and kindneſs on the one fide, 
[ have, as a loyal and dutiful ſubject, endeavour- 
ed to conciliate affection, and promote filial obe- 
dience on the other. If the coloniſts reflect ſo- 
berly, I am perſuaded they will perceive that, in 
a conteſt with the mother country, they have no- 
thing to gain, and every thing to loſe. Reflec- 
tions of this kind, it is hoped, may diſpoſe to 
mutual confidence and moderation; and tend 
equally to promote the welfare of the colonies, 
and the ſtrength, proſperity, and glory of Great 
Britain ! | 
END OF THE SIXTH BOOK. 
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Torr Report of a Committee of the Houſe 
of Aſſembly of Jamaica, of which the following 
i an abridgement, was received by the author 
ifter a great part of this work was printed off. 
This abſtra is now added, becauſe it contains 
much valuable and authentic information -con- 
cerning moſt of the ſubje&s diſcuſſed in this vo- 
lume. The ſubſequent tables are ſubjoined for 
the ſame reaſon. Of theſe, the fr/t and /atond 

are taken from a late publication by the Eaft 
India Company, and are therein ſaid to have been 
furniſhed by the inſpector general of the cuſtoms 

of Great Britain. The third is a continuation of 
the ſecond, ſomewhat differently arranged, in 
order that a ſtate of the fugar trade, the refinery, 
&c. and the home conſumption of that article, 
during four years preceding the late war, and 
four years ſince its termination, may be ſeen at 
one view. The fourth and fifth are the more va- 
luable, as they contain official information which 
is not to be procured at any public department 
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in Great Britain. For theſe laſt- mentioned do. 


cuments I am indebted to the kindneſs of John 


Forbes, Eſquire, a very diſtinguiſhed member 
of the Houſe of Commons of Ireland; to whoſe 
noble and patriotic exertion it is, in a great de. 
gree, owing that the trade is now free and 
open in a direct intercourſe between that King. 
dom and the Britiſh colonies in the Welt Indies; 
a trade which every good ſubject muſt rejoice to 
perceive is daily increaſing, inaſmuch as that 
commerce which is reciprocally beneficial to her 
. dependencies, cannot fail ultimately to promote 
the general wealth of the mother country. 
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JAMAICA, HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY, 
J Nr. 88 N «1 * 


Venents, 230 die Novembrit, 17922. 


Ma. Shirley, from the committee appointed to en- 
quire into, and report to the houſe, the ſtate of the fy; 
trade, and the effect which an act, paſſed during the laſt 
ſeſſhon of parliament, entitled, An act for regulating the 
alleuunce of the drawback, and payment of the bounty, on 
the exportation of ſugar ; and for permitting the importation 
at of ſugar. and coffee into, the Bahama and 2 
m foreign | ſhips, is likely to have on the ſaid f 
er trade; to enquire into the conſequences that may fol- 
ts by an abolition of the ſlave- trade; &c. &c. reported 
as follows: KT a AE 9 cf ir 


% 
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Tuar, in obedience to the order of the houſe, 

had proceeded to collect the beſt information that cov 

be obtained, to enable them to judge of the effects that 
muſt negeſſarily ariſe from the operations of an act evi- 
dently calculated to prevent the price of ſugar exceeding 
a certain ſtandard; for which I the committee 
thought” it proper to compare together two periods of 
time, in which the Weſt India colonies enjoyed the 
bleſſings of peace, and in which p<. qnanery. ſugar. 
imported into Great Britain from the Weſt Indies was 
nearly the ſame, but its value very, different, 'The firſt 
period comprehends the term of our Years, viz. 172, 
1773, 1774, and 1775, (it was not till the beginning of 
1776 that the American privateers began to feize Welt 
India ſhips) ; the ſecond commences with 1788, and in- 
cludes the three ſubſequent years: During both. theſe 
periods, none of the ſugar colonies, were afflicted with 
burricanes z in the former, the importation of ſugar into 
Great Britain amounted to 3,921,781 cur. from Jamaica, 
and to 3,762,804 cht. from the reſt of the ſugar Colo- 
mes; and in the latter to 5,139,085 cat, from this 
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ttuhat have cleared outwards from Jamaica alone to all 


ſterling per head, whereas during the latter it has been 
471. 2. 6 d. and is now 59/. 25. gd. an advance of 71 
per cent. the natural conſequence of which is, that hired 


| "benefited, and the Britiſh navigation encouraged. 
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iſland, and to 2,563,228 cut. from the reft of the 
Hands. ; ge Og 
* 


And it appears from the reports of the lords of the 


committee of council, ſubmitted to his majeſ ys con- 
ſideration, that the quantity of tonnage of Britiſh veſſels 


the parts of the world, between the 5th of January 1187 
and 5th of January 1788, amounted to 85,788 tons; 
and from the books. of the receiver general of this iſland, 
it appears that, from the 1ſt of January to the 3 iſt of 
December 1791, it has been 138, 149 tons; an increaſe, 
in the ſpace of three years, of $2,361 tons, of the utmoſt 
importance to the Ih nv Great Britain, giving 
employment to 5,700 additional ſeamen. _ 

wry. ad {ore ; 


Many circumſtances were favourable to this land 
during the firſt period, particularly the price of ſlaves, 
which, upon an average of 29 cargoes, was 34/. 10s. 3id, 


labour has rifen from 14d. to 21d. ſterling per day. 
During the ſame period, the price of lumber from Ame- 
rica has increaſed 37 per cent. ſalted beef from Ireland 
223, and ſalted pork 10 cent. and in regard to that 
moſt eſſential article of conſumption, herrings, (with 
Which our negroes muſt be fed), the advance 1s no leſs 


than 66 per cent. 


Notwithſtanding ſo conſiderable an advance in the 
price of herrings, the committee perceive, by an ac- 
count returned by the nayal officer, that during the firit 
period 76, 168 barrels were imported, and that during 
the latter the importation amounted to 169,051 barrels. 


Ide committee have further to ſtate that, in conſe- 
uence of the ſcarcity of wood in many parts of ti 
Hand, a number of ſugar eſtates are obliged to import 
fuel from Great Britain; whereby the collieries ars 


Among other circumſtances, likewiſe, which occurret 
in theſe two periods, favourable to the firſt, it appr” 
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rom the minutes of the houſe, that the taxes raiſed in 
his Iſland in 1772, 1773, 1774, and 1775, amounted 
v 111,4224, 0s. 84d: ſterling, which, on an average, is 
19,8554. 10s. ad. each year; whereas, in the Utter 
riod, the contingent expences of government have 
mcreaſed ſo enormouſly, that it has been neceſſary to 
yovide, for the laſt four years, no leſs a ſum than 


87 „, 3 1. 175. 144. ſterling, which, for one year, is 
vs; 702, 328/. 47. 3 d. independent of the revenue granted 
nd, o the crown in 1728. To this muſt now be added, the 
of WW3:itih pay and ſubſiſtence of the 20th light dragoons, 
ile, d the pay and ſubſiſtence, of the privates of the 16th 
olt Ind 20th regiments, lately arrived from Halifax, which, 


rith the iſland ſubſiſtence, and the building of barracks, 
wy altogether exceed 45,000/. ſterling. 


nd The Committee, having enquired into the difference of 
es, ae expences that attended the cultivation of ſugar eſtates 
1. een the firſt and the ſecond period, endeavoured to 
e xocure the beſt account of the price of ſugars at Britiſh 


markets, and of the balance remaining in the hands of 
red Bite Britiſh factore, at the diſpoſal of the ſugar planters, 
a). (er deducting from the grols ſales the duties, the inſu- 
ne. Wnace, the freight, — 15-64 and other charges of dale, 
0d together with the amount of the ſupplies annually ex- 
hat ported from different ports in Great Britain and Ireland 
th ; , 
un r the ſupport of their eſtates ; for which purpoſe they 
els wplied to Mr. Taylor, a member of this committee, 
requeſted that he would direct his clerks to extract 
dom his books the ſales; not only of his own ſugars, 
but of thoſe made on eſtates to his care. 


By thoſe accounts it appears, that his factors in Great 
— ſold, during the firſt period, 89 
veighing 51,634 cut. on an avera 45. 8d. per cui. 
ud hat, during the laſt , hey fold 5,314 hogſ- 

10 tierces, weighing 7 N. on an ave- 
— and 22 balance at the 
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And here the committee cannot but point out to 
houſe the extraordinary advantages reſulting to the pare 
itate from the culture of canes in the Weſt Indies; fe 
the above calculations clearly ſhew, that when ſuga 
were ſelling at 34s. 8d. Great Britain received out 

the ſales, for duties, ſupplies, inſurance, freight, 

charges, 167. 33d. for each hundred weight fo in 
ported and ſold; and when ſelling at 387. 7d. no 
than 26s. 5d. per cat. and as the imports of -ſugar in 

Great Britain from the Britiſh Weſt India iſlands ha 
* amounted, on an average ef the laſt four 

1,923,328 cut. it muſt be evident (though at firſt ſig! 

it may appear hardly credible), that Great Britain | 

received annually, from the amount of the grofs fales 
ſugars, and the purchaſe of ſupplies, 2,983,161. gr. , 
ſterling, beſides the benefits that reſult to her monie 


here. | 


men from an intereſt of 6 per cent. and to her farme ng 

and manufacturers from the profits of the ſugar planten ol 
which ultimately center in Great Britain, or are exp? 1nd 
ed in improvements here. . po 
| | wh 
The committee have included in the above calculi t*r 
tions the duties, amounting to 1,442,490). ſterling ; bon 
though it may be alledged, that the revenue of Gre the 

Britain might derive the ſame advantages from an in 
portation of ſugars ftom any foreign colony, yet the I 
count of ſales of the factors in Great Britain thi ae 
the duties are paid by the planters ; that the factors n 

| only deduct it out of the grofs fales, but even charge 1 
intereſt on it until the ſugars are paid for by the pu 11. 
chaſers; and that it depends on the price ſugars ſell . 
vrhether the planter ſhall be reimburſed or not. ” 

| | | to 
The committee having been able to ſtate to the hou der 
| the price of ſugars, and the balance at the diſpoſal tt 
the planters in the hands of their factors in Great Bis 
* rain, during theſe two periods of time, it remains {Wi t 
fhewy the effects that theſe cireumſtances have | + 
| vm a t 


'T he commitins find that, during the Grſt period, hen t 
were 775 ſugar eſtates in Jamaica, exporting to Gre 


Britain annually 76,897 hogſheads, which weighed 


, 
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de homie markets 980, 436 cut. and the balance at the 


diſpoſal of the planters being 187. 43d. per cwt. theſe 
16,897 hogſheads neated 900, 775. 115. Gd. ſterling. 


It is well known that the ſugar ng ne from hence 
to America (amounting, during the 
hogſheads each year), and what is ſold here for the con- 


ſumption of the iſland, together with the rum, do not 


defray. all the expences attending ſugar eſtates, if the 
purchaſe of ſlaves and the payment of taxes for the 
ſupport of government are to be added to it. The 
ſugar planter muſt draw bills of exchange for theſe two 
articles on account of the balance ſtated above to be at 
hs diſpoſal in Great Britain. | 


monie On a very low calculation, and upon a general ave- 
armeſ nge, ſugar eſtates in Jamaica require an annual ſuppl 
anten of fix ſlaves each, to keep up the health, the ſtrength, 
xp 10d the number of its 4 A gang of new ne- 

noes affords at firſt a great proportion of workers; but 

rhen they become old and infirm, and when the num- 
-alculWM ber of children increaſes, either new flaves muſt be 
bought, the old ones over-worked, or the produce of 
the eſtate be conſiderably reduced. 


the af] 1: is univerſally allowed, that two-thirds of the taxey 
ve th re paid by the ſugar eſtates. | 


arge WW Theſe; two articles being deducted from 900, 775l. 
he puff 1s. 6d. the committee find, that the ſum of 726,992/; 
fell v. 4d. was the neat proceeds of 775 eſtates during the 
irſt period, being the whole that the ſugar planters had 
v fupport themſelves and families, to educate their chil- 
e ho den, to pay the intereſt of the adyances made by their 
actors in Great Britain, and to diſcharge the — 
dis being impraRicable, what was the conſequence ? 
ains ln the courſe of twenty years, one hundred and fevers 
ve g- ſeven eſtates have been ſold for the payment of debts, 
s the total ruin of many induſtrious men; hifty-five 
 Wfftates have been thrown up; and ninety-two are ſtill 
n the hands of creditors : And it appears, from the re- 
an made by the provoſt-marſhal (who acts in Jamaica 
hed {Ws ſheriff of the iſland) that 80, 02 f executions, amoynt- 
| . i ng 


r{t period, to 408 
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Great Britain and Ireland, as by a greater demand for 


2 part of the national wealth, as if the ſame had come 
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ing to 22,563,786 ſterling, have been lodged in his t 
office, in the courſe of twenty years. that 


The four laſt years afford better proſpects ; for though Iv 
the price of ſlaves, of lumber, ſalted beef, pork, and ts 
herrings, is conſiderably increaſed, and the taxes are br 


- much higher, yet the neat price of ſugars to the j (ers 
ter having riſen from 18. 4{d. to 327. 2d. = exp 


they have begun to pay their debts, and, in co 
of ſuch payments, have got into better credit the 
courſe of the laſt year, 2,181 executions only were 
lodged in the office of the provoſt-marſhal, amounting 
to 569,724). ſterling, and the I of ſugars import- 
ed into Great Britain has increaſed 980,436 cu. 
to 1,282,514 cut. an increaſe of 302,078 cut. The 
committee have further to obſerve, that 47 ſugar eſtates 
are ſettling in this ijſland. 8 5 


This increaſe in the value of ſugars has been occa- 
fioned, not fo much by an increaſe of conſumption in 


forcign markets. It appears that Great Britain, during 
the years 1790 and 1791, exported 277,656 cu. raw, 
and 278,391 cut. refined ſugars; which, at the rate of 
455. per cut. for the raw, and gos. per cat. for the re- 
fined ſugars, has added at leaſt 1,600,000/. ſterling to 
the balance of trade, in favour of the parent ſtate. 


And here it may not be improper to obſerve, that, 
from the operations of an act limiting the price of bez 
fugars to a certain ſtandard, foreign refiners and gro- * 
cers, not knowing whether the drawback, and payment 
of the bounty, will or will not be allowed, cannot de: gr. 
pend on being ſupplied from the Britiſh markets; and WW | 
thould the fugars made in the Britiſh Weſt India iſlands 
be thereby confined to the conſumption of Great Britain I ** 
and Ireland, the importation exceEding the conſumption, 1 
the ſugar planters will return again to that ſtate of ah 
bankruptcy and ruin from which they are beginning to ; 
emerge. | the 


The committee have further to obſerve, that the pro- 
ductions of the Britiſh Weſt India iſlands are as much 


to 
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to the port of London from any part of Great Britain; 
tat every acre of land turned into a ſtate of cultiva- 
ton by the induſtry of the coloniſts, is an increaſe of 
wealth to the parent ſtate ; that the profits of the plan- 
ters center in Great Britain; for whatever price is paid 
for ſugar that money is immediately repaid by the plan- 
ers to their creditors, or laid out in Great Britain, or 
expended here in improyements, which ultimately enrich , 
Great Britain; that the exports af ſugars from Great 
Britain to foreign markets are as beneficial to the Britiſh 
trade as the exports of corn, or any other production 
of Great Britain; that it equally increaſes the balance 
of trade in its favour ; that all wiſe nations have always 
conſidered an increaſe of wealth as much more efſen- 
tial than the increaſe of any ſpecific tax; that an in- 
creaſe of wealth produces an increaſe of conſumpe 
tion, and, of courſe, renders every tax much more 
productive. And the, committee beg leave to add, in 
proof of the ſtrength” of theſe arguments, that from 
Monſieur Arnould's account of the balance of the 
for French trade at the time the revolutpn took place, 
ring it appears that France exported to Italy, Holland, 

Germany, and the Baltic, ſugar and coffee, the pro- 
» of (uctions of her Weſt India iſlands, to ſuch an amount, 
that ſhe received the immenſe ſum of 120 millions 
of liyres annually from this branch of her commerce; 
and Monſieur Ae adds, that, without it, the «= 
balance of trade would have been greatly againſt her. 


The committee are of opinion that, theſe matters 
being properly ſtated to parliament, there can be 
no doubt that juſtice will be done to the Britiſh co- 
loniſts; they therefore recommend to the houſe to in- 
ſtruft Mr. Fuller, the agent of Jamaica, to petition 
the houſe of commons, praying for the repeal of 'that 
part of the aft paſſed laſt ſeſſion, entitled, An act for 
regulating the allowance of the drawback, and payment 4 y 
the bounty, on the exportation 9 ſugars and for permit- 
ting the importation , of ſugar and coffee into the Bahama 
and Berenuda * iſlands, in foreign offs which —— 
the exportation of ſugars from Great Britain to foreign 
markets. As to the meaſure of opening free ports » 
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the Bahama and Bermuda iſlands for the importation 
of foreign ſugars and coffee, the committee are of 
opinion, that as theſe ſugars and coffee are not to be con- 
ſymed in Great Britain, but put en depot in ware- 
houſes until re-exported, no great injury can ariſe 
from it to the Britiſh Weſt India iſlands; and though 
there may be ſome danger that ſuch a regulation may 
ive conſiderable uneaſineſs to foreign ſtates, particu- 
Farly to France and Denmark, E if the carrying trade 
of Great Britain can thereby be improved, it will in- 
creaſe the Britiſh navigation, and add to the ſecurity of 
this iſland. 


The committee having enquired into the ſtate of the 
ſugar trade, proceeded to conſider the conſequences that 
may follow an abolition of the flave trade; and are of 
opinion, that it would not only put a ſtop to all further 
improvements in the culture of ſygars and coffee, but 
that it would in time conſiderably redyce the quath 


tity ; 


That it would gradually diminiſh the number of 
white inhabitants in the iſland, and thereby leſſen ity 
ſecurity : | = bay! og 


And that it would caufe bankruptcies, create diſcon- 
tents, and ultimately interrupt the peace and tranquilli- 
„and affect the internal ſafety, of Jamaica; the con- 
ſequences of which would be highly injurious to Great 


Britain, and fatal to this valuable iſland. 


In order to proye that an abolition would conſiderably 
reduce the quantity of ſugars and coffee, it is proper for 
the committee to 3 that the queſtion of increaſe and 
decreaſe in the number of our ſlaves has not been conſidered 
in its true point of view. No doubt, there is a decreaſe, owing 


to the ſeveral cauſes that have been repeatedly urged ; but 
It is not ſo much the decreaſe in number that requires 3 


new ſupply of labourers, as the decreaſe of eſſective 
workers. There are many planters who actually poſſelz 
more negroes than they had ſome years ago; and 
theſe panters will be obliged to reduce the culture of 
their lands, if the trade ſhould be aboliſhed. 5 
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For inſtance, the committee will ſuppoſe a planter 
ſettling with a gang of one hundred African ſlaves, all 
bought in the prime of life : Out of this gang he will 
be ible at firſt to work, on an average, from eighty to 
ninety labourers. The committee will further ſuppoſe, that 
they increaſe in number ; yet in the courſe of twenty years, 
this gang will ſo far be reduced in point of ſtrength, 
that he will not be able to work more than from thirty 
to forty. It will, therefore, require a ſupply of fiſty 
new negroes to keep up his eſtate; and that not owing 
to any cruelty, or want of good management on his 
part; on the contrary, the more humane he is, the 
greater number of old people and young children he will 
have on his eſtate. This decreaſe of culture will be 
gradual, and will not at firſt be materially felt; but, in 
the courſe, of time, it will reduce the quantity of ſugars 
and coffee exported to Great Britain by her own colo- 
nies ſo much, that ſhe will be obliged to purchaſe, in- 
ſtead of felling, theſe articles at foreign markets, to the 


great benefit of other nations; who will not follow her 
example, but who will, on the contrary, encourgge their | 


a” 


ſugar colonies, and extend their cultivation. 


The committee have further to obſerve, with regard to 
the coffee planters, that it is only of late years that any pro- 
greſs has been made in the cultivation of this valuable 
article. During the firſt period, the whole of the ex- 
ports did not exceed 2, 1 14,842/b5. and were annually 
decreaſing. In 1973 and 1774, the aſſembly of Jamaica 
gave great encouragement to the coffee planters, both by 
granting premiums, and by publiſhing every information 
that could be procured from thoſe parts of the world 
where the cultivation of coffee was ſuppoſed to be beſt 
underſtood : But the committee do not find that ſuch 
encouragements produced any effect. In 1783, the ex- 
ciſe on coffee was reduced by parliament to 6d. per 16. 
and this alone appears to have given new life to its cul- 


ture. During the ſecond period, the exportation has 


been annually increaſing, and in 1791 amounted to 
2,999,8741bs. There are at preſent 607 coffee eſtates in 


amaica, employing 21,011 negroes. The greater num- 


ber of theſe eſtates are only ſettling ; and as it * 
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five years before coffee trees can be in full bearing, the 


committee are of opinion, that, in a few ym it will 
be an article of the firſt importance to t Britain, 
Hiſpaniola produced, in 1789, 76,286,530 {bs. of cof, 
fee; which, at gor. per cat. is 3,432,893“, ſterling; 
bus it will take many. years before this unfortunate 
colony can recover from the dreadful calamities ſhe hag 
been, and ſtill continues to be, afflicted with; and az 
France, before the rebellion of the ſlaves at Hiſpaniola, 
exported to Hamburgh, Bremen, Lubeck, Dantzick, 
Denmark, Sweden, and Ruſſia, ſugar and coffee to the 
amount of * 55,000,000 of livres, the committee pre- 


ſume to think, that Great Britain, by encouraging hef 


own coffee planters, has now a favourable- opportunity 
of increaſing the value of her exports to Ruſſha a moſt 
defirable abject, as the balance of trade is conſiderably 
in favour of that empire. 


The moſt numerous claſs of white inhabitants in Jas 
macia conſiſt of the overſeers, tradeſmen, and books, 
keepers, employed on fugar eſtates, pens, and other ſet- 
tlements. It appears, from the returns of the different 
pariſhes, that there are now 767 ſugar eſtates, including 
thoſe that are ſettling, and 1,047 pens and ſettlements in 
coffee, cotton, and indigo, having each thirty ſlaves and 
upwards ; and ſuppoſing that there are, upon an average, 
four white men on every ſugar eſtate, and one on each 
pen and ſettlement, their numbers will be about 4,000. 
All the overſeers and tradeſmen, and a few of the book- 
keepers, fave ſomething out of their ſalaries ; and they 
have no other way of laying out their money but in the 

urchaſe of ſlaves; whereby the tradeſmen, if they are 
induſtrious, will in time be able to ſet up for themſelves 
in buſineſs, and the overſeers procure themſeives to re- 
tire to when old and infirm. Should the abolition take 
place, theſe uſeful men will hoard up all they can fave, 
and, when they have made up a ſmall fum, they will 
remove, and probably ſettle in the United States of 


America, 


The committee have further to obſerve, that, from 
the encouragement given to overſeers, and the proſpect 


Vie Monſicur Arnould, vol. II. p. 203, 
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they have at preſent of independence, they are now in, 


neral a very reſpectable claſs of people; many bei 
— of good families, and many having had * 
tage of a liberal education: To this, in ſome meaſure, 
may be attributed the mild treatment of the ſlaves in · 
truſted to their care; for manners have more infly- 
ence on the morals of the people, than even the laws; 


ſuch men were not to be had formerly; planters were 


obliged to hire the firſt white men they could find; and 
the committee preſume to think, that the few perſong 


worthy of credit who have given evidence in ſavour of 
the abolition, have formed their ideas of the treatment 
of the ſlaves in the Weſt Indies, from what they might 


have formerly ſeen of the conduct of ſuch men, 


The committee having ſtated, that an abolition of the 
ſlave trade would depopulate the country, have further 
to obſerve, that the ſame cauſe would produce the fame 
effect in the towns: Such merchants as haye already 
acquired fortunes by trade, ſeeing no probability of emer 
ploying their money to advantage in the purchaſe of 
lands in Jamaica, would quit the country, and garry 
away their capitals; and the traders and ſhopkeepers, 
loſing their cuſtomers, would not be able to make their 
annual remittances, either to their correſpondents or to 
the manufacturers in Britain,. | N 


The committee have now to conſider the conſequences 
of an abolition with reſpect to thoſe who, having inhe- 
rited, bought, or patented, unſettled lands, are now 
making every exertion to open and cultivate the ſame ; 
and are of opinion, that theſe valuable men would 
thereby be - thrown into a ſtate of deſpair, becauſe it 
would put it out of their power either to ſell or im- 
prove their properties, | 


0 


In ſuch a ſituation, can there be a doubt that every 


23 


- 


effort will be made to ſmuggle ſlaves? Will not a man 


face every danger to ſave himſelf and his family from 
ruin? The iſſand abounds with creeks and bays, where 
ſmall-decked veſſels may run in at any time; and, in 


order to prevent ſmuͤggling, a very conſiderable. naval - 


force muſt be ſtationed here, at an enormous expence. 
Theſe 


4 
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«Theſe ſhips of war muſt keep the ſea during the hurri. 
cane months : But, if this duty is to be left to the cuf, 
tom-houſe officers, unleſs they are ſupported by a mili- 
tary force, not one of them will be able to do their duty 
but at the riſk of life; and ſuch will be the diſcontents 
of the people, from ſo ſevere a meaſure as an abolition 
ol the flave trade, that the committee have reaſon to 
apprehend, that even a . force would prove inef- 
fectual. The flayes, ſeeing the white people in a ſtate 
of diſcord with each other, would do what the ſlaves 
have done at Hiſpaniola; they would rebel, burn the 
eſtates, and deſtroy the OR, 


The committee will now ſuppoſe the feizure of a " 
ſhip : What is to become of the cargo? Are the negross 

to be ſent back to Africa? If they are, what can be more 
—— than to expoſe them, and the crews of the veſſels, 
to the dangers of a ſecond voyage, much more perilous 
and tedious than the firſt, and for which they would 
not be prepared? But, if they are not to be ſent back 
to Africa, and, on the contrary, to be landed here, theſe 
negroes will immediately become ſubject to the laws and 
regulations of Jamaica; and the legiſlature of this ifland 
will never ſuffer a number of uncivilized men to be 
pl aced in a ſtate of freedom, which would Nene 

jure the oP: of the country. 
Kc. &c. &c. 
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1703 
1704 
1705 
1706 
1707 
1708 
1709 
1710 
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1712 
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An ACCOUNT of the VALUE. of the WEST 
INDIA IMPORTS, according to the Cuſtom 
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Houfe Prices, imported in the following Years, 


VALUE. 


4629, 533 : 


586,255 
824,246 
738,601 
476,168 


626, 488 


489,906 
706,574 


LE 537,74 


604, 889 


592,750 
645,089 


780, 50 


556,98 
648, 190 
762,248 


843,399 
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Ke. 
VALUE: 
£:999,412 | | 
1,104,188 
1,204,057 
86,033 
8755358 
1,117,576 
$52,529 
1,015,017 
1,087,254 
1,160, 568 
1,359,185 
1,223,010 
1,039,513 
1,498, 023 
1,515,421 
1, 571, 608 
1,310,580 
1,315,458 
1,618,013 
1,141, 068 
1,460,609 
1, 423,039 
946, 423 
1,475,910 
1,566,838 
1,185,107 
1,402,98 
1, 309, 886 
13404, 610 
1,156,952 
1,024,097 
1,148,12 
941, 
1,615,122 
1, 478,75 
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YEARS. , 


1750 
1751 
1752 
1753 
1754 
1755 


1756 


1757 
1758 


1709 
1760 
1761 


1702 


1763 
1764 


1765 


1766 


1767 
1768 


1769 


1770 
1771 
1772 
1773 
1774 
1775 
1776 
1777 


1778 


1779 
1780 
1781 
1782 
1783 


1784 


T A L E S & 


reed 


reh 


VALUE. 


{1,514,452 
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1,444,775 
1,428,824 
1,838,137 
1,462,601 


1,86, 256 
1, 687,177 
1, 906, 147 


1,858,425 
1,833,046 
1,861,668 
1,953,022 

1,762,406 
2,2 54,231 
2,391,552 
2, 196, 549 


2, 704, 114 


2,690,073 
2,942,717 
2,086,714 
2,110,026 | 
2,979,378 

3,530, o8a 
2, 902, 407 
3,574,702 
3,688,795 
3,340,949 


2,840,802 


3,059,922 
2,836,489 
2,612,236 
2,023,540 
2,612,910 
2,820,387 


34531705 


1785 
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NUMBER II. 
1 ACCOUNT of the QUANT ITY of BRITISH PLANTATION SUGAR ir 


of January, 1699, and the 5th of January, 1755, and thereafter, into Greet B 
ALSO, 
n ACCOUNT, for the ſame Periods, of the QUANTITY of RAW and REFI 


ing each Year, and the Raw from the Refine 


„ / ̃ ̃ e! EET DT T.CED BEL 


Raw Sugar Exported. Reſined Sugar Exported. 


— 


Imported. 
QUANTITY. 

cwot, gre. Br. 
427:573 2 25 
489,326 17 
435-465 1 21 
259,062 3 6 
408,914 0 1 
315,837 2 12 
370,157 1 7 
3359573 3 3 
388,267 3 26 
$77,107 2 11 
397,770 3 12 
507,662 1 21 
366,394 1 26 
1423.541400 1 
503,528 18 
$32,231 3 © 
617,414 3 11 
684,759 2 16 
703-175 3 14 
566,385 0 1 
544-034 © 25 
706,385 3 20 
497,611 © 21 
616,941 0 9 
660,766 2 9 
129,133 2 13 
851,952 2 25 
668,340 1 9 
645,158 © 1 
972,240 0 
994,761 3 24 
1,024,078 2 3 
$18,277 1 12 
822,844 3 15 
1,001,784 2 
695.679 3 9 
903,034 2 22 


| 


— — 


QUANTITY. 

cut. gre. lbs. . 
182,325 2 4 
165,391 3 16 
233,917 3.11 
45.036 15 
84,016 2 26 
133.713 1 8 
71,822 1 7 
107,217 0 16 
131,332 2 25 
64,180 3 6 
"T44377 3 53 
117.075 2 5 
82,142 2 24 
119,567 18 
184,609 © 12 
158,996 3 6 
1434337 1 13 
161,941 3 3 
290,179 2 11 
124,375 1 13 
167,622 © 20 
121,778 © 9 
66,743 3 I! 
83,609 2 5 
63,479 1 7 
110,088 1 11 
147,408 2 1 
146.915 3 22 
112,699 3 21 
210,320 3 23 
158,746 2 13 
167,980 1 12 
95,8320 1 
121,904 3 18 
102,274 © 5 
44-932 © 8 
69,899 2 25 


QUANTITY. 
cut. grs. lbs. 
14,302 © 20 
17,644 2 23 
3.4785 1 17 
2,908 2 24 
G2n 1 29 
„ 
690 3 18 
1,846 2 23 
2,156 2 13 
2,365 1 18 
924 O 18 
%% „„ 
1,800 2 16 
8,579 2 18 
3,493 1 10 
3.482 3 5 
4-481 314 
4.549 © 1 
99e 
13,188 19 
3-044 2 19 
3,100 3 7 
3,786 2 25 
5.245 2 2 
4,914 2 12 
Ok + BE. 
6,293 3 5 
8,414 23 7 
11,073 3 1 
29134 14 
13,686 1 2 
14,538 © 23 
21,077 2 26 
16,511 3 18 
27,008 2 5 
13,275 © 26 
21,070 1 © 


1736 
1737 
1738 
1739 
1740 
1741 
1742 
1743 
1744 
1745 
1746 
1747 


1748 


1749 
1750 
1751 
1752 
1753 


1754 


1755 
1756 


1757 


1758 
1759 
1760 
1761 
1762 
1763 
1704 
1765 
1766 
1767 
1768 
1769 
1770 
1771 


FOLLLLLLLLULLEFH HALT A 


Importe« 


QUANTI11 


1,114,084 
859,131 
1,202,679 - 
1,051,265 
1,230,843 
1,145,628 
1,199,682 
1,374,720 
1,491,317 
1,444,581 
1,732,174 
1,458,079 
I,227z1 59 
1,522,732 
1,535,834 
1,051,512 
1,525,@70 
1,818,229 
1,492,096 


GAR imported into England, between the 5th 
Great Britain, to the 5th of January, 1772 : 


d REFINED SUGARS exported; diſtinguiſh- 


e Refined. 

Imported. Raw Sugar Exported. | Refined Sugar Exported. 
QUANTITY. QUANTITY, QUANTITY. 
cat. grs. lbs. cat. gre. lbs cwt. grs. lbs, 
877,59r © 24 58,569 3 26 19,706 2 24 
550,900 1 10 40,779 3 17 11,331 3 6 
864,252 1 © 49,437 1 6 9,197 1 23 
951,073 3 4 63,149 0 3 15,881 2 10 
706,947 © 8 7,144 2 16 15,046 19 
886,124 1 © 68,450 0 3 19,449 3 15 
731,410 3 11 50,231 © 10 12,599 3 24 
895,134 1 26| 151,126 3 11 26,624 3 14 
724,411 2 14 58,198 © 19 217,687 © 23 
655,199 3 O| 78,344 3 9| 17.689 o 11 
753,472 1 19 92,826 2 22 13,016 3 27 
608,458 2 14 51,935 1 15 10, 111 © 1 
982,588 2 13] 115,727 1 11 10,801 3 21 
933-271 3 9 127,921 1 © 36,928 2 2 
915,344 2 5| 107,964 © 22 21,846 3 15 
825,936 2 © 43.769 3 6 22,325 2 15 
825,121 1 16 35,712 2 16 13,508 3 20 
114,084 3 26 55,687 2 6 11,2384 $ 9 
859,131 2 12 42,818 2 17 12,298 1 15 
,202,679 3 14 110,853 © 26 14,304 2 1 
051,265 3 6| 206,366 2 © 30,017 3 2 
230,843 © 20 70,625 0 9 16,758 0 23 
145,628 2 3| 220,824 3 14 62,771 3 © 
199,682 2 26| 174,234 © 9| 107,626 2 10 
374,720 2 5| 143,683 1 23] $8,650 3 18 
491,317 3 16| 393,324 © 13] 108,891 1 7 
444.581 1 4| 322,253 2 7 87,033 2 23 
732,174 1 5 413-199. 3 22] 102,54 3 19 
488,079 © 15 | 197,579 © 25| 176,302 3 23 
227,159 3 18 149,125 1 5 114,851 3 © 
522,732 2 19| 129,236 2 4 27,602 © 10 
538,834 1 8| 209,533 1 25 35,968 1 12 
651,512 2 14] 227,193 3 21 394273 2 27 
525,0 © 5| 216,384 © © 34-041 2 16 
818,229 1 23 199,738 1 9 43,609 1 19 
492,096 2 24 | 195,859 1 1 55,2109 © 13 


N reds i; 
8 1 | NUMBER I. 
OUNT of the TOTAL QUANTITY of SUGAR imported from the Britiſh We 
. ALSO, 
\CCOUNT, for the ſame Periods, of the QUAN TTY of RAW and REFIN' 


Quantity exported to Ireland, and other Parts of the Empire, fr 


f * Raw Sugar exported to Ire« Refined Sugar e 
Quantity of Britiſh Planta- | jand be From of the] Ireland — 
tion Sugar imported. Empire. the Empire. 
cut. gre. lbs. cat. gre. bs. cut. 9 
1772— 1,786,045 © 1 173,260 2 6 27,623 
1773--- | 1,762,387 3 15 184,252 2 17 23,771 
I774--- 2,015,911 1 15 211,304 1 25 28,139 
1775 2,002,224 3 8 255,686 2 16 23,034 


Total - - - - J., 566,569 © 11 | , by 102,570 


Average - = 1,891,642 1 3 | 205,878 # 1 25,642 
The following ſhews the ANNUAL CON SUMPTION of Great Britain, c 
cwvt. 


Imported RAW SUGAR on an Average as above — — — 1,891, 
Exported.——RAW and REFINED, the latter reduced to Raw — 2806, 


Total of home conſumption — — 1, 605, c 


! * — 


Quantity of brug. Pate. Fd and ether Fan, ef the | Ireland nf of 
tion Sugar imported. Empire. the Empire. 
. gre. | Br. —— gre. I.. cet. 
17872 1,926,110 3 196,636 3 20 24,261 
1788 -- - 2,065,700 0 12 138,681 3 19 17,150 
1789 - - - 1,935,223. 2 21 149,351 2 © 20,506 
1790 - »» 1,882,005 © 17 $2104 1 ''$- 13,968 
Total 5 7, 809, 49 3 25 | 611,774 2 14 | 75,887 
Average - - 1,952,262 1 27 *Y 52,943 2 17 | 0 18,971 
Ihe following ſhews the ANNUAL CONSUMPTION of Great Britain, 


N : ca 
Imported. =— RAW SUGAR on an average as above — — — 1,95 
Exported. RAW and REFINED, the latter reduced to Ray — 291 


Total of home conſumption — — 1,65 


£ i «> 


* received in 1787 — — — 1,188,083 1 10 Groſs Duties received in 1788 — — — 

Lu — £122,973 7 11 8 Deduct Drawbacks C. 89,461 19 10 

»ounties »- 93, 301 14 3 Bounties 113,499 18 11 
— =, OE. * 


duce—— — — — 971,80 19 8 NetProduce — — — — 


III. T To ; 
itiſh Weſt India I/lands into Great Britain, in the under-mentioned Years: 
n 
REFINED SUGARS exported from Great Britain; Diſtinguiſhing the 
apire, from the Quantity exported to Foreign Parts. 


ed Sugar exported to Raw Sugar exported to ſo- | Refined Sugar . 4 
Empire. reign Parts, —_—y Parts. C | #1 
cet. gre. lbs. — gra. lbs. 8 cut. gre. bbs. 
37,623 3 23 e BE =» © M99 @ © 
330770 3 37 HIIF 0 i $4772 © 9 
28,139 3 25 ie 6, #- 5,949 © 17 
23,034 3 26 $9,325 3 12 46,755 3 22 
102,50 3 7 | 105,004 3 14 62,154 © 20 
35643 3 33. . [6266 © 24 15,538 2 5 
t Britain, on an Average ofthe ſeveral Years above mentioned, viz. 
cet. qgrs. lbs. N 
- 1,891,642 1 3 TY 
„ 


1,605,060 2 7, being equal to 114,648 hogſheads of 14 cut. 


— _ 7 of Raw Sugar exported to fo- | Refined Sugar exported ta 

> Empire. | reign Parts. foreign Parts. 
cwt. gre. lbs, cut. grs. lbs. cet. gre. lbs. 
24,261 2 © 2,779 1 16 52,473 3 19 
17,150 3 9 6,577 © 20 58,250 2 
20,506 1 17 42461 3 15 118,033 1 22 
13,968 1 17 15,011 2 15 105,892 2 1 
756,887 o 15 | 5 28,828 0 10 334,650 1 20 | 
18,971 „ way © 9 83,662 2 12 | 


— 


at Britain, on an Average of the Four Years laſt above * viz. 
cevt, grs. lbs, 
— 1,952,262 1 27 * 
— 296,996 11 


— 1565 5,266 © . being equal to 118, 233 hogſheads of 14 cwt. 


. 4. d. 4. 4. 4. 
— — 1,273,920 15 C Groſs Duties received in 1789 — —— 1,194,915 27 
19 10 Deduct Drawbacks C. 99,808 19 104 | 
18 11 | Bounties 183,758 17 3 | 
— 202,961 1 9 — 283,567 19 14 


— 


14 3 Net Produce — — — — 


— — 


1,070, 958 


| 
| 


An ACCOUNT of the QUAN” 


Year ending Lady Day, 1790. . 
p | A E ; 
2 . 2 3 6 Po . 
| 8 4 5 ; 2 > Y r 
Denominations. 5 3 = E = 4 2 'S - 2 
2 4 : Z Z Z - => 5 
< 2 4 3 5 358 & 
-- 
Ale - - Barrels. — — — — — — — — — 
Aquavit Gallons, — — 120 — — — — — 120 
8 Frm Cb. qri. I- 144 3 21 — n — — — o O 14 495 I 
8 ] Flitches - Flitchesd 52 — 102 — — — — 20 172 
Beef Barrels 3,213 2,8064 15,012 24 3915 2,985 2314 11,2934 35,957 
Beer - HBarrels. 1204 — 446 —— — — — 156 727 
Bread = - GCrot. gre. lis) 92 O 14] 64 © © 500 0 14 — 120 Oo 460 o — 379 2 © 1,093 3 
JWullton os as Ounces — | — | K — ——p— — — SE | I 
Butter = Crot. gre. lbs 11,328 1 72,398 1 219,011 1 14] 11 © of 311 0 03,742 2 7 419 1 214,374 3 21 22,897 © 
Candles Crot. 775. , 226 2 0 363 O 21] 590 1 © 12 o 98 0 o 2040 o 85 O © 504 2 o 2,072 3 
Cards, Playing Doz. Z.. — b — I50 — — — — 150 
(Cheeſe =» Cini. gre. ths. 13 3 14 Ln 0 53 7 — — — — 91 7 1206 
Cordage » tot. Js. Il.“ 400 o — 60 0 © — — — — 60 0 © 1600 
Cyder - Tuns, has. Galli. — — — — | — — — ö — — — 
Barley - - Sarr.. — — 6 12 — — — — — — 6 
* | bran - - Barr.li. — — — — — — — 98 98 
S JOats Barrels, 1, 065 232 192 — 573 480 — 1,2791 3,021 
— Veaſe Barrels. £5 19 104 — — — — 1 32 
{ Wheat - Barrels. — — — — — — — — — 
2 
81 New Yards 300 120 15,320 — — — — 346 16,086 
F | Old - +» Yards. 750 720 I43 — — — — — 1,613 
= 4 
Ferthers - Cret, re. los. — 0 — _ — — _ — 98 
. [Herrings - Barrels. ?4 1334 5,801 30 — 474 _ 648 7,170 
= 4 ling - Cret.grs. lbs] 5 2 © 33 of 182 of } — K... — $ 3 20 82 3 
* (Salmon Tuns, Tri. 18 3 4 1 6 44 — 5 0 SS — 6 4 41 6 
Flannel - = +» Yards. — — 80 — — — — — — 80 
Fuſtians - <- + Yards. — — 296 12 — — — — 296 
* Caſes No. — — — — — — — — —— 
5 < Drinking +» Num] 7,902 — 4.824 * — — — — 12,726 
(Ware et 19 of 9 16 of 248 3 o f— — _ — — 474 18 
Cloves - <- +» Pairs. — — 156 — — — — 36 192 
Groceries Small Parcels J. 3 0 © — 8 10 © Wy — — — f — 11 10 
5 {Tens - Pouni; . — 8 — m — — — — — — 8 
"= | Small Parcels e. — 1 16' 221300 — — _ — 0 8 4 24 17 
1 0 
5 . - Crut, qr. hs, — — — — — — — cu — 
T |] Horſe - C. qgrs. lbs, — — — ER 3 3 ai — 
Hair Powder Cret, qrs. I.] 130 7 6 o 0 170 © — 1 -f — — 1 | 38 1 1 
Hardware - <' „.. — — * K „ PR — * — 
MM - - - Numb 450 | 500 141 — — 2 — —_— 1,096 
Hogs Lard - Cut. qrs. lbs. 8 2 - — * * . 3 00 14 3 * $21 
| : / 


Vor. II, 


Carried ſorward. 


NUMBIR IV. 


QUANTITY and VALUE of all GOODS exported from Ireland t: to the Wef Indies, for the Ye 


* 

g 2 

3 — 

8 8 

2 2 

by] 

0 
4 495 I 7] 940 11 10 
172 129 0 | 
35,957 62,924 15 ol! 
722 | 361 0 0 
* 0 656. 5 0 
122,%97 © 748.656 o ol 
o 2,072 3 21 3,869 11 © 
I50 45 0 o 
7 1263 © 189 15 of 
d : 3600 © 224 © © 
6 7 40 
98 61 5 oO 
3.821 432 17 6 
33 19 4 ; 
16,086 2,010 I5 © 
1,613 837 13 4 
33 0 889 
7,170 2,170 © © 
 -$23 7] 258 þ © 
41 6 492 © © 
80 4 © © 
296 14 16 © 
— — | 
12,726 127 o 
474 18 J 4741 © 
192 28 6 © 
11 10 of 11% © 
8 3 i2 © 
4 24 17 a 27 17 4 
7, 38 11 $57 11 3 
1,096 274 0 © 
8 2 14 12 18 9 
ward. — £1131,049 0 9 


"Ti ending Lady Day, 1991. 


% 


1 


: = 6 
5 : E434 1 45 : 
T [TEE EE HH IS EERSES 
— he a 
< * — 8 A E I If 2 8 
** 1 | 8 6 * _ 
— 6⁰ 152 * — — — — 212 212 © 
550 of 6723 ©o 91 1 27 — — — — 30 0 o 265 3 21 305 
— — 210 — — — — 354 564 423 © 
2,863 | 3,188 | 11,973 — 1114 | 2,811 | 6443 10,2251 | 30,481 | 53,3471 15 
64 — 540 — — — — 288 892 446 
74 3 © 1130 of 958 2 21 — — 28 © © — 479 1 © 1,655 2 2 993 
— — — — — — — 150 150 45 
„266 © 713,655 2 148,812 1 — 319 © d.. 585 3 211,067 o 147,296 © 147, oo © 210 57,375 
339 © 14] 456 2 0,146 2 11 © 100 © of 291 0 q 3200 & $701 3.234 1 21] 6,037 
a> Gs 128 4 * 1 — _ — 128 4 38 18 
rn 7031 — — — _— 20 0 21l 1041 156 © 
21 0 © 75 1 14] 2800 — — — — 1700 o $4611 764 18 
— — 2 314 — — — — — 2 314 . 
1oo | — — — 22 — — 871 971 606 17 
253 556 7154 — — 351 242 6014 3,719 1,394 12 
— — 2 — — — — A 1 3 1 16 
Wie * a ow — 131 — 240 371 500 17 
8 52 724 — — — = 35,122 35,898 4.487 5 
150 — 452 — — — — — 602 200 13 
— 6 3 0 — — — — — — 6 3 <Q 15 
133 — 440 367 — 8 — 318 1,258 | 1,258 
4 0 25] 2 3 20 160 of — 022 $511 2 2 11114 411 123 
I7 1 2 0 71 — — 4k 5 20 3 $76. 684 
f oo 0 7 
3,600 I,200 2,593 _ _ * * — 77392 75 
90 O of 36 10 0 527 9 6 — *. e 659 
— 324 | 2592, | — — — — — 2516 437 
19 10 © — 118 © — — — — 11 17 Oo 42 15 42 15 
1 0 A — — — — 12 12 317 
wa TA ES — — — — 26 &« 1 17 11 17 
— 730 _— _ — — — 73 © © 94 16 
1 0 7 — — — — — — 1 © 6 
10,0 of 263 © 131 32} — — 30 © — 280 © 199 1 21] 299 3 
— — | t o — — — — —— 3 3 
— = — — 400 — 24 979 244 15 
> al 30 0 9 340 _ _ | — — — 87 2 © 130 10 
» £ 131,642 


8 NUMBIR IV. 
and VALUE of all GOODS exported from Ireland to the We/? Indies, for the Youre 1790, 1791 


Year ending Lady Day, 1791. a 
5 , ' Bi ; 8 ; 

= 4 8 = 8 2 8 — — - 8 
> 80 2 8 E 4 i | E = of — Z 
— 5 E S : 2 E 4 28 EY - E E 

<L 2 — V — 

4 95 5 A 8 f 1 
— — 60 152 K — — 2 —— 212 212 0 0 — _ 
* — — — — — — — — — — — — U—õCL— 290 

57 0 o| 672 © 91 1214 — — — — Wwo'ss 6321 ee 5 of 150 & We 
_ my 210 — — — — 354 564 8g 0.7 ff - a 

| 2,0965 3,188 11,9734 =_ 1114 2,281 6447 10, 2251 | 30,481 | $3,34T I5 Of! 2,025 3.494 

0 64 — 540 — — — — 288 [3092 446 0 ol 44 — 

bs C 74 3 © 113 © of 958 2 21 — — 280 0 — 479 1 © 1.655 2 21 993 8 3, 77 3 400 

1 wow — — — — — 150 150 45 © of 

56 1,266 0 73,655 2 148,812 1 7 — 319 © c, 583 3 211,067 0 147,296 © 14j27,000 © 21| 57,375 © 01,437 3 113.057 3 
bg 339 © 14] 456 2 ©1,146 2 of 110 of 1000 q 291 0 0 3200 © 570 1 7 3,234 I 21] 6,037 © © 398 2 10 549 © 

860 — — 128 4 — — — — — 128 4 38 18 © , 

89 1 70 3 14 — — — — 20 © 21 104 1 x 156 o off 60 © — 
4 210 Oo 75 I 141 2800 © — — — — 170 0 oO 546 I 14] 764 18 o 200 © — 
— — — 2 314 — _ — — — 2 314 + 
7 — — — —— — — — — — — — — — 
61 100 — — — — — — 871 971 606 17 © 
2 I,253 556 7154 =_ — 351 242 6014 3,719 1,394 12 6 315 500 
9 4 © — — — — — — * I \ r 
— | 5 as — — — 131 _ 240 371 $60 17 © 
910 — 52 724 — — 35,122 | 35,898 | 4,487 5 % 567 — 
37 4 150 apa 452 __ on — — 602 200 13 4 . 2,198 — 
1151 — 63 of — — — — — _ 63 © 15 3 9 — — 
133 wi 440 367 — 3 — 318 1,258 1,258 0 © 49 75 
WY 0| 4025 2320 160 of — 0220 5 1188 o2 200 11114 411 123 © of 2218 12 
v2 ©| 17 x 2 © 71 — — 4 L 20 3 $76. 684 © ol 9 44 1 5 
110 ans 140 — — — — 1 — — 140 7 © of 1,210 — 
0 | | 

| — | — | wh | — — — — — rok 15 0 of — - 

TY | 3,600 1, 200 2,592 — — — — — 178 75 0 © os 2,07% 
wel | yoo o 36 100, 527 5 6 — =_ 50 0 — o 10 o 6599 659 9 6j| 100 © 71 7 
26 Y © — 324 2,592 | — — — — — 2,916 437 8 0 1,464 . 
0 00 0 — [118 — — — — |1117 42 15 42 15 of x 2 J 1 10 

1 | 
* 0 — * — — — — 12 12 317 o — — 
„ „ 7;5 6 _ — _ 26 © 11 17 r 

=> _ 73 © _—_ A = — * 99 94 16 O 

— e — =_ _ — — 1 0 7 6 © o. 
10 0 o 262 O 1313 21 = — 30 © — 280 © 199 I 21] agg 3 10 120 ql 140 
— — — — — 3 oe @ 6 — 
— — 400 — 24 979 - -244 15 © — 434 
— — — — — 87 2 J 130 10 c 210 0 — 

£4131,642 4 11 


8 


>, 1791, and 1792. 


— — 


Vear ending Lady Day, 1792. 


i + -M 7+ 0 1 
* 2 — 2 | . | ; £ 4 
8 8 5 2 7 5 3 5 14 > 
3 : 8 > po 5 2 8 8 I 
» RE S L 
— 1974 — _ — — 1314 329 3290 © 
& 200 oO 1711 © _ — — 42 © I5| 248 1 15 471 18 3 
ans . — — — — 40 40 30 0 0 
3,494 | 17,995 — — 1,984 1,371 | 12,161 [39,030 68, 302 10 0 
— 523 — — — — 316 | * 883 441 10 0 
of 400 o 604 21 — — 48 0 o 300 ©, 730 1 6 1.30 2 18 918 6 © 
1113,07 3 311,996 3 9 — — 3 2 © 288 1 227,479 x 4394990 3 7 64,7720 o 
100 549 © © 1,752 © —— _ 329 0 © 216 3 41,5000 © 4745 1 20 8,858 5 8 
d — 100 3 © — — 1360 0 — 44 3 25 156 2 25] 234 15 © 
" 2 100 o — — — — 392 1 4 882 1 4 815 3 0 
— 44 — — — — 21 7 44 0 
500 391 — — 669 — 2,3364 4211 1.579 2 6 
= 55 — — — — 15 56 33 12 0 
— 364 — — — — 1,100 2,031 253 17 6 
— 642 — — — — 161 3.001 1,000 6 8 
— 70 o — — — — — 7 15 15 © 
75 2,640 — — 9 — | 1,304 | 4268 | 4680 0 
—. . GS w+ _ — 5 1 21 — $6320 +7122 F. 2g 0 0 
1 5 11 2 — — 1 5 — 4 24 28 3 336 0 © 
3 300 — — — — — 1,510 75 10 o 
— 21 — — — — — 21 31 10 0 
2,072 8,879 — go — — 4,356 15,307 I530 © 
o 717 o 577 10 8 — — 120 © — 32 10 of 703 7 703 7 8 
N — 1,200 — — — — — 2,664 399 12 0 
1 1160) 55 110 — — 220 — 209 o 810 810 7 
—_- 50 — — — — — 50 13 15 © 
of 140 0 3440 © _ — an ann 153 2 180 $23 21 7857 © 
O — — — — — — —— — 11 0 110 o 
434 634 — — — * 1,068 2670 © 
a = Pls _ 1 — — 27 1 1 48 11 72 11 3 


155, 3549 N - 


f 


2 


| Year ending Lady Day, 1790. 


. . 8 3 | Z 2 | . - "3 
Denominations. To 8 : S 2 72 = 38 = 
S = 5 F! * 8 8 = 8 3 
< S 2 
2 — S 5 F oi G 
5 Tanned — Num. 5 a Ld -- | EE _ . 
2 Dito - Cwot. qrs. — 7 3 21 = | 0 —_ 8585 FT": 2 5 10 
7 CUntanned - = NM... = 2 . ws: 855 * —_ E232 
Horles - No! 35 ho = 2 828 Ke „ roo 
= FWrought, Cut. grs, lbs, fa :o' 6 We 1 2 r 104 139 
8 Small Parcels, Value. 1 310 © 1 = op 885 9 — e TXT « 
Linen, Cotton, and Silk Ma- | | 0 [a * * 8 410 
nufacto — Value. 1 
7 — — Yards, 63 IS 5 * are 3 If BED I” Fo 77 7 I 1 
= Cloth Plain - Yards, : wi: ht 9 17 3,000 
— 10 55 — Taradi. Th —4 99 962 2,505 200 | 162,799 1,021,821 
_» (Flour - Cwot. 9. Uu. — 1 1 5 — | 2,778 717,66 
S * - Barrels. OE Io g "hs KT =» ay 0-20, 129 0 a 
Oatmeal, - Crot. qrs. lbs, 200 o 875 7 TE une 1 _ 1 
W . _ 1-14 $29 q- = $0 q.' v3 30 27 310 
Mutton - Barrels, — 3 ED Fc 12 1 yr Mgt * 
Oil, Rape, Tuns, Hbds. Gs, * 3 9 0 A * 1; * _ 14 
Paper, Writing = GQeams, 4 6 67 E AE N — © o 24 
Pork - Barrels. 8 ary N * N 73 
Sadlers Ware - Value. ge — 0 * a 9.378 155 88 1,083 264 3,664 19,388 
Salt . FBuſbels] 5 4 * 155 — 8312 06 7 6 169 19 6 
Shoes - Pound. TE: NE "Re. V7 4 460 
| 787 1.20 1,0024h | — | . 
Soap - Cut. gr. lbs, as {24 s wen 112 A 2,428 $,409 
56 114 799 'g 211.0. 033 3 © 8 3 of — ' 
8 Calve - Dez. No. 169 0 — 28 5 8 . __ N 347,002 Id. 
85 Goat Cut. qrs. No. _ 2 6 — E _ has — _ 32 7 
3 * yer ne —_ — 6 3 20 
Stationary Ware MPalue, x 315 © 71 | 
eo \ Cotion - Pairs. a | een 9 
. ' ER OY 24 —?D—̃ — — — N 
*Z 4 Thread - Pairs. _ 2 2 | g = 24 
8 / Woollen - Pairs. __ "RH 8 * 6 we . 24 132 
OF — I — — — k 
Starch - Crot. gre. Ibu. $2 0:6 FE 1 ns 600 
Stone Blue - — — —_ 3 A za 1 @Y * 5 = 9 -0 -& 
Tallow - Cut. gre. ls, 7 1 I a he m—_ Rr 04 804 
4 22 1 216 — — 8 
Tongues — Dozens, E 1: ©. 6 W-2 © 295 © © 
Upholſtery Ware Palue. oe _ = 6 ID j3 © — too o +[26 o 0368 o A 2 
Wax Candles, Cꝛot. grs. lbs. 3 3 P N 8 ms 5 * — . 28 © 06 
Small Parcels in gencral, /alue.| 158 ga aj To 158 _ _ — 
, | 58 10 , 103 3 / 348 15 3] — 2 13 * 3 1 7 10 Ss 7 81,025 3 1 
I 
Amount, per No. IV, — r 
Vol., II: Value of Exports in 1790 _ a 
* * Ko 


| NUMBER IV. Cstinued. | : 
EXPORTS from IRELAND to the WEST INDIES, for the Years 1790, 1791, and 1792 


* Year ending Lady Day, 1791. 
/ x 
2 a "i 8 
2 « 80 8 8 E 8 is 2 37 3 > 
— 2 
E þ- E 2 : 1 5 21 * 
& L < 8 — 8 - — 2 & 8 
1 £ > 6 2 cs 
cx > Q 
110 20 0 © — | 6n 1 , ow — — — — 611 1,2220 0 
E 1 © © 5 0 on” — — — — — 36-3 4 ('N; 6.8 
100 335 — * 2 = a * — a 3 ke | 
139 834 0 0 86 47 _ — — — — 120 253 1,518 © © 
102 x o 204 10-0 _ — 153 ©. © ·ð—̃— — — — 180 0 O 332 0 © 664 Oo © 
4 10 © 4 10 © — — 2 10 © — — — — | — | 2 10 0 2.10 * 
f f 
„136 15 7 6, 136 15 7 — 670 8 64,740 17 o — 330 16 © — — 8871 x6 66,323 18 l 6,323 18 © 
3,600 0 © — — 1,257 — — — — 2,265 3,522 380 10 0 
1,021,82x | 68,121 8 0214,06 | 97,404 | 1,126,348 as — | 10,545 | 1,873 | 303,384 | 1,753,959 116,930 12 © 
71,661 , | $,822 9 1 11,666 | 18,171 37,000 ——_— — — 8,060 76,201 6,191 70 
* * 21] 72 © 0 — : e 019 — 171 114 8 3 21676 1 203,835 3 13 3,196 13 of: 
1 9 ©. © — 4 — — | — — — — | W — | 
357 3 21 107 8 © 472 © 0220 1 0 439 © 14 — — 112 © 0130 1 9 18 0 o 1,311 2 14 393 9 © 
— — 1 — — 5.0 a __ — — 3 %” 8&2 20/2 
14 9 9 — — 1 — — — — — 1 | 1 10 o 
0 o 24 — | — — 314 — — — _ — 31 
19,888 | 29,832 © O| 1,150 2,920 6,273 — 110 787 213 6,624 18,075 27,115 10 © 
169 19 6 169g 19 66 — 8 12 of 47 15 © ð— — — — 14 © © 100 7 100 7 
$,409 1,352 0 Of 1,638 632 3.178 _ — 364 — 2,308 8,120 2,030 0 0 
062 3 © 1,770 © 9 151 3 21194 3 22,075 214 8 © o — 59 1 o 23 © o45I 1 212,964 © 4,949 © 2 
ID 7 37 6 4 = 0 — 10 10 — — — | — — 13 10 16 6 8 
6 3 20 42 2 © 
69 12 9 69 12 ö — 6 &- $6-S — — — —— „ ans 0 
_— 312 Of — — 24 = — — = — 24 312 0 
132 16 10 
600 60 © 
39 © 0 54 0 q 27 0 0 5 o © 84 221 — — | 3 0 © — | 25 © © 144 2 21 203 © © 
804 23 9 ©! | | | 
295 © of 590 © : 3 a M SC TM * Dee ele 003323 632 © © 
237 3 1,398 2 139 © 170 © |1083 6 — |35 o 108 6 144 © [331 2 1,892 2 1,181 © cſ[r0 
28 0 © 28 © — | — — — — | $9" 6 — — 3 1 
— — — S — — — — _ 2 © © 17 © Cc 
pas 3 1 1085 3 N37 20 896 5 00 3 0 — 1 5 6 92 12 9 4 14 0262 14 8 864 6 3 864 6 (II 5 
i : 0 | | | | 
113,995 18 a 174,578 5 c 
= 131,049 O — — — 131,642 4 11 
250,044 18 11; Value of Exports in 1751 _ £4306,220 9 11 
EY | 


U 


NUMBER IV. Continued. 
XPORTS from IRELAND to the WEST INDIES, for the Years 1790, 1791, and 1792, « 


Year ending Lady Day, 1791. | | 
1 * 
"A 5 | . 4 o 43 2 70 3 > Z 
0 — — - S * 
2 4 55 8 = 5 2 15 S 37 8 — 
80 8 - 2 2 2 2 = b 38 & 2 
| 8 43 S 8 2 = | 
2 > | = 
20 0 © n — \ — — — — — 611 1,222 © 0 
„ — — — — — mis 4 MM 72. 
33 6 8 — — — — — — — — — — 
$34 0 © 96 47 — — — — _ 120 253 1,518 © © 
204 10 0 as — 13 — — — 180 o o 332 0 © 664 o o 
| | | 
6,136 15 7 — 670 8 64,74017 © — 130 16 © — — 881 16 66,323 18 | 6,323 18 © 262 
goo o o — * 1,257 — — — — 2,265 3,522 ⁶ 380 10 © 
68,121 8 Of 214,405 97,4041, 126,348 — — 10, 848] 1,873 303,384 1,753,959 116,930 12 © 151 
3,8229 4 I 1,666 18,171 i 37,000 — 1, 304 — — 8,060 76,201 6,191 6 7, 4 
172 © 0 _ t-0 o£950 02 — 171 114 8 3 21676 1 203,835 3 13 3,196 13 Il 
9 9 0 — — — ö — — — — — | 1 am f 
157 8 O 472 © O 220 1 © 439 o 14 — — 12 © 0150 1 9 18 o O1,311 214 393 9 0 340 
— 6 — — 0.0 0. — — =_ . 
14 6 8 — 4 — — — —— — — my $3 42 7 
29,8720 O| 1,150 2,920 6,273 — 110 787 213 6,624 18,077 27,115 10 © T, 
109 19 6 — Ind OH 4Co- — — — 4 0 © 100 7 100 7 12 
1 0 o = 21 135 _ . — — — 1374 8 11 9 N 
1.332 0 % 1,638 632 3,178 — — 364 — 2, 308 8,120 2,030 © d TI, 
1,70 © 1 3 21194 3 22,075 2 14 8 © © — [59 1 o 23 © oO45I I 212,964 © 2 4949 © 0231 
37 6 4 3 0 — 10 10 — — — 8 — 13 10 16 6- 8 
42 2 0 
65 12 , =- % 6.0 16 „ — — —— „ 239 9 
16 10 of . y , 
G6 © 0 
$4 o qi 27 00 50 d 84 2 21 — — [30 © — 425 o o 144 2 21] 203 o dn ro 
3 9 Ol ( | 
_— 0: 3 093 3 0.237 122 — 9 27, BE C023 0 205.92 632 o of S 
1,396 2 0133 o 170 © 1083 6 — lis o 108 6 44 o 631 2 1,892 2 1,181 0 00104 
26 O 9 3 | ES 1 — — N 55 — — 1 1330 9 — 
. HEY „ — — | ww | aw — 2$ © © 92 © © — 
e 3 1 57 10 3 96 5 6 349 3 © — [ 5 6 9212 9 41 0262 14 8 864 6 3 864 6 JI 57 
i 4 [ | 
— —— : ; ; l | : — 
—  : 174,578 5 0 
131.049 0 64 — _ — 131,642 4 11 
8 
250,044 13 = Value of Exports in 1731 — 14306, 220 9 11 


— — 


* 


1792, continu, 


. 
mY wo ud ener ů — 2 2 


| Year ending Lady Day, 1792. 
Z 5 5 8 * 7 8 
| 5 ; 8 : g = 
4 5 2 . < E 2 | 7 - 
- = |E I [3|[E] 1 5 roll : s 
2 | * th 8 2. 8 * JO & 8 
a > 62 
— . — — —— —— — — — Ä— — — 
8 — _ | 38 12 — — — — 38 | 76 0 © 
8 © — e 41 a = — — sd. Ha ed 
0 © 68 — — — — 194 281 1,681 © © 
W.- 0 — - 0 © ww | — — 9 0 1 3227/2 3 644 2 © 
10 4 — i 10 0 — — _ — — | 3 10 © 3 19 © 
18 © 262 11 10 36 3 29,088 4 1. wm — | 425 12 0170 16 03,282 174 313,593 4 4 73-593 4 4 
3 7,223 | — | — — — 397 7,620 i 1,905 © © 
12 © 251, 1424 | 5 07 | Toeop | .— | — | haze — | $32,973 | 1,632,785 108.852 6 8 
6 7 4,898 28,792 — — 2,175 — 22,680 62,706 5,094 17 3 
welt. ed N 3 © = | = f 3 23 — | 343 „ o 7597 3 as T1000 103 4 
L Il us 5 | — | — * 1 — | 5 33 8 0 
9 o 349 © © «x a o& 99 2.0 a — | 111 3 © — 85 2 o 765 2 of 229 13 © 
O ; . 
0 of | 
to of 2,186 9,309 _ | — 133 1564 3,0272 16,111 | 24,166 10 © 
7 120 © — 5 o 79 3 6 — — — EE 113 3 6 
0 © r,054 11,190 | — | — 498 — 55973 | 19,733 4-933 5 © 
o 0231 1 3 T 01,918 19 — — 0 — 870 1 27 3,144 o 8 5,249 0 © 
on ag s5þo a8 5 6 — | —-| ow &f — 10 4 o 52 10 52 10 6 
z 0 
d go 00 SP o 96 © © — | — 5 = „„ 6G 0-2 S. af 2:4 
> | 5 o o 92 JJ 246 o 13 — — 32 © 3 0 q 6r rx 5 439 2 7 870 0 0 
oo 3 1061 0 2498 oO - | — | 9 © 144: © 13639 © Jan 3 1.376 7 6 
k A LANE = — — | — 720 _ 720 © 73 .0 © 
wo" "I =o 26 2 as — — — — © GS 2 1 
J 57 19 6 64 q 1 283 17 4 — | — 105 7 | S $ 9 340 17 5 857 15 857 15 2 
0 171,440 3 4 
1 7 I "I bans 155,354 ,9 1 
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An ACCOUNT of the QUANTITY a 
| Year ending Lady Dey, 1790. 
# 5 x 1 
Ne 2 8 : 2 J 2 5 | 
Denominations. 80 Z 2 25 2 2 5 5 | 
2 — = 2 © == E 
= — = 8 — bo = }- 
* 68 * 8 SO & 
2 
2 — V.  - — — — 2— — — . ** 1 - * — — —-— 
Braſs, Shruff bd Ct. gri. bs. W „* 2 O 21 8 3 ; 9 4 i! 
Bullion * * Ns Ounces, — ä 192 — —— 10 ( 7 4 , | 1 
Chocolate - _—-- Ss — 5 EE „ 
Coffee 2 Cut. gri. lbs. O 1 — OI 0 „ end 8 — % * 10 1 * at , 
Copper Plates and Bricks ' rates | 89 . 
Cut. gre. lbs. 2 FEY ans FIN wha POR * | 
E | ladigo - lbs. _ _ 160 4 . * 65 
2 Logwood Cut. 7 *. lbs. oO Oo — I O — — 3 7 | C 2 
24 Redwood Cot. gre. lbs. * NED ** 5 * * : 3 "AIST | 25 
2 Lsmal 1 Cut. 97. Ibs. * 5 8 3 1 IM 3 | 
| Small Parcels - Value. 3 28 o © 1oo 0 * 8 | 1 PR 128 0 © 1 
{ Anniſeeds Crt. 973. bbs} 220 1 7 — 112 — — — 229 1 2 
Cocoa Nuts = lbs. * — 2,687 ——_ —_—_— I0,577 I 3,264 {, 
. | Ginger —  Crot, 978. 4.“ — 71 121] 40 o 21 — — 0 1 3; S230 3 
| Pepper - Found) — | — 217 -_ — . 211 
8 gs Piamento = _ Pounds.) 4 FO 10,890 FR 5 _ | 10,8% - 
S | Rice = Cut. gre. ls. 3 * ad EE by 5 = 1 
2 Succard - Crvt. qgri. lbs. O ® 8 8 6 86 „ — 108 22 0 e 1 
Sugar, Muſcovado : _ 3864 my 4 | 
Gwot, gre. 40. 13,38 0 7, 2,777 2 912,628 © 887 3 7 - 6,221, 2.203 3 7 
| | | - 16,22 235,253 © 7 79,3 
| Small Parcels _ Value. x 20 2 ol 8 I : 8 1 0 cnt : o_ } y 1 28 I 
Hides, tanned = (Number, DOA ke Tp 9 e , We 9 855 4 
Lime, Lemon, and O-Juice oe 
__ Gallons. FOG . 1 3 1 wh — 
; Melaſſes - Crot, 71 *. lbs. —_— „ — —_ , „ 3 — 
Oranges and Lemons ö 5 f 
Cut. gra. No.] 22 0 ** f "BY | = * * hs 
Skins, Loſh a Numb, — — — 10 — — 6 16 
inn Rum, - Gallow) e | 13058 362, % %% | — Y 161,372 | 63351 | 63,3 
'Tar - Barrels. FE i 47 a — j | 4 av 47 
"Tobacco - Pounds, wow _ | — | 1 5 ö 1,130 3,1300 | 
Toys - = | EF aluec. — | — 9 1 N * FI. $ 2 3 14 19 3 
Wine, Port Tuns, lat. Gal. I © 20% — 19 3 hows 5 i 3 41 | Ro 31 3 
{ Barrel Staves fe 1 | = Dn 
Ct. grs. No. 191 © © 8 © 3 a — 2,150 c 0 Wh 3 © 
Deals Cut. grs. Ne. EE hes 20 0 © 1 — 20 0 0 
8 1 Plank - Value. BIEN Go (C2 1 = - te 3 62 10 © 
E Timber Ton, Feet. 8 3 . f * 8 * Ny. 
Wooden Ware alu. | i — 1206 1c OY paws 290 © © 2,296 19 ©, 25 
Wool, Cotton 0 Cot. 97s. lbs. bs. $.14 .2560 © 7 11s. © 25: 39 4 — 1,63 1 © 3.033 1 © 16, 
Small Parculs In general Fg oy 7 0 — ; . Q - — — j 4 I: © 
| ; | | 
Rote of Valy 8 of Imports, 1790 = 1. 169, 
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6 2 | 
2 = J 
1 ; — f 
j — 10 
ks k 
. S 1. 
| 5 4 
.- * 
— 9 
o 2 | 
o 41 „ 
, Li 4 7 
hc 
0 2 3,y 49 ) 
| | 
15 hl 354 10 
1 74 {7-4 
1 
5.459 
_ 
O | CY 
Sz 
|: 
64 ' ts 
3 2T ? 
3 i [ 
JO Ta IC 
o © 138 ( | 
"] 
4 ö 
999 
11 
| 
= C 
| 93 0 & | 
JI $3,325 2 © | 
| 338 4 © | 
o | 78 5 of 
19 3 14 39 3 
2 an 540 © ©) 
| | 
1 660 11 3 
6 0 84 © O | 
10 © 63 10 ©; 
2 
(5 ©, 2,296 29 ©| 


o 12,333 © 
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| NUMBER v. 


* Vear ending Lady Day, 1791. 


| 


. & * 2 
4 ; 2 : 22 2 — 
> E * ic E S 5 5 - 
1 IF £ 8 8 = $ 5 S' 
c2 = — = © © 5 = 
* — — — — — 2 — — 
i" SO 296 2 21 — — 112 © © 408 2 21 
q 9 33 6 160 16 of — — 730 19 2) 932 17 10 
2 © Heck 420 © © — — 1,260 © f 1,580 © © 
— 3.070 © o —— — 450 © | 3,520 0 0 
* — — — —— 34 © 0 34 © © 
— 192 316 — — 8,073 8,581 
— 137 01 4 9 0 _ — — 162 21 
3 — — — — 8 
tub — 8,415 — — — 8,415 
* — — — _ x34 1 34 424 1 I4 
68 © 9 — 457 © © _= — 497 © 1,023 © 
115 0 5 3490 3 2122,904 2 — — 28,296 2 O'55,808 0 9125, 568 
10 27 2 90 — — 42 2 1 70 7 10 | 
— — — — — 62 62 7 4 8 
In — — — — 315 3 © 215 1 of 472 17 6 
to 0 0 1 32 © 0 — — 0 50 © © 6 5 I 
— | — 79 — — — ö 79 39 10 0 
39.428 11,343 | 249.884 | 3,318 — 135414 | 439,384 | 43938 8 0 
— — — — — 17 10 © 17 10 0 17 10 © 
RTE | — 21 38 — — 9:23 3 23 2 37 516 © l 
<6 © © 470 1.20 692 3 — — 178 2 10 1.346 3 0 38613 9 
10 o. © — 69 10 — — — 79 10 © 79 10 d 
— 1 — — — 10 © 10 © 27 10 b 
110 © © | — 1,964 13 — — 10,483 © 012,557 13 O 12,557 13 © 
29% © © 9g7 3 © 2,348 © 142% 3 21 — | 1,785 2 21 4,720 2 © 18,882 © 0 
192 17 6 — | — — — | — | 192 17 0 192 17 I 
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IE of all GOODS imported from the Wet Indies into the Kingdom of 
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fo 
E 
— 
91 80 . 
1 
— 1 
— ] 
6 
482 1 7 
4 
8,848 3 27,37 
21 9 2 
150 
35 © © 
48,032 0 
35T © d 12 
22 2 4 4 
2 © i 


1 XX 7s . . * | yo 
all GOODS imported from the I Indies into the Kingdom of Ireland 
Year-ending Lady Day, 1791. 
„ 2 2 
f . 8 2 
| 8 ; £ : 22 = = 
mM 2 i E = 5 25 > 
! 4 a; = = = = — 
| 2 a 2 8 1 — - 
| © 2 Mm. 8 F * G L 
| 1 2 | 2 
— 296 2 21 — —— 112 © © 408 2 21 4,086 I7 6 
9 33 6 ü 260 16 of — — 730 19 2) 932 17 10 932 17 10 
(© — 420 © © _ _ 1,260 © l 1,880 o 0 1,316 o © 
FO 3.070 O -O _ — 450 © © 3,520 © © 7,920 o 0 
0 mn 4 why 54 © | 34 © © 204 Oo ; 
$M — — — — 10 0 30 © 
192 316 — — 8,073 8,581 429 1 I 
137 O1 a 3 & — — — 16a 2 1 243 18 9 
5 — — — 8 O 11 © 
— 8,415 — — — 8, 415 420 15 © 
9 Sag py _ 14 $3 I 14 1 Ig 114 7 6 
' — 0 -0 — — 497 © O 1,022 © Oo 153 6 q 
3490 3 21 22,904 2 | — — 28,296 2 055,808 o 9g1125,568 o 0 
10 2 16 6 19 18 2 — — 42 2 2 7 70 7 " 
2 — — — „ne 478 27 l 
# © £5 $2 — — 7 © © 40 o © Sn £6 
w_ 79 — — — 79 39 10 0 
11,343 249,884 3,318 — 1354-4 439,384 43,938 8 0 
| — — — — 17 10 o 17 10 o T7 10 © 
[- o__ gr 38 — * 9 3 33 aa 23 38] $26 © 
| 
9 470 1 691 3 —— — 178 2 10 1,546 3 0 386 13 9 
0 — 69 10 — — — 79 10 q 79 10 l 
31 — — — 10 0 Io 0 27 10 | 
© — 1,964 13 — — 10,483 0 012,557 13 o 12,557 13 © 
© 97 3 © 2,348 © 141249 3 21 — ; 1,785 2 21 4,720 2 © 18,882 © © 
6 — =_ — $915 + Diagn $ | 192 17 6 192 17 0 
Value of Imports, 1791 — 


C. 218,589 1 10 


reland for the Years 1790, 1791, 1792. 


Year ending Lady Day, 1792. 


E : 

5 8 8 EE . 2 7 => 2 

80 = = * — I 8 'Z > 

2 5 : = 5 S5 : S 
© > — - & „ 
gon Je * * — 36 36 410 0 
— 3 1 1 290 22 — — 270 = 663 2 17] 6,636 8 7 
— — 6 3 35 EEE — _ 6 2 25 33 11 6 
21 4540 ms 5 - — 99 13 1] 458 3 of 458 3 0 
> © © 40 © © 3850 © O10 © © — 2,000 © © 3,499 © © 2,443 © 0 
— — 530 — — — 530 176 13 4 
= 1 33735 © ff — — 420 © c 4,55 © of 9,348 15 © 
— — — — — 340 © q 340 © q 680 © © 
— I is © — — — — it 4 © 7 a. 
— — | 600 — — 1,344 1,944 97 4 © 
— 9 108 21 — — — 126 x 4 313 2 
6 16 73 — — 179 274 5 
* * 13,132 — — 552 13,684 669 4 © 
SY — — — — — 42 1 7 482 6 3 
0 © 153 © © 240 © 10 © © — 293 © 0 764 o 114 12 © 
3 272,311 3 2735,93 1 3839 211 — [18,633 1 19]66,524 1 349,679 11 9 
3 4 9414 : — 7% © 118 12 3| 118 12 3 
50 — 596 — — — | 746 1,492 © oO 
* — — 8 — 275 275 323 1 8 
— — _ — 853 1 21] 353 1 ai] 1,280 3 1 
ene e — — 3 © e 3 
— — 1,648 _ — 192 1,840 9120 0 
032 6,264 195,698 — — 131,040 .381,034 38,103 8 © 
12 — — — — 1420 10 0 0 14 10 © 
— — 49 11 — — 8 © 1 29 T2 1,320 0 @® 
o © 125 0 o 390 1 20 10 © © — 146 © 1022 I 255 12 6 
* — * . — 75 © © 3 
— =_ 2,607 10 11 60 oO of — 3,325 © ©| 5,992 10 11 $5,992 10 11 
2 4 44 2 20 649 3 17120 © © — 632 3 14 1,469 3 27] 5,880 0 © 
6 hs ws ST = F249 56 9 © 56 9 © 


Value of Imports, 1792 — . 


225,774 14 3 
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